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Nation’s largest 
High Temperature 
Water installation 
heats U.S. 
Air Force Academy 


"CREATIVE E ng| NEERING” is the reason for the leader¬ 
ship attained by C-E products. The products which bear 
this mark of leadership include: 

all types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equip¬ 
ment • nuclear power systems • paper mill equipment • pul¬ 
verizers • flash drying systems • pressure vessels • soil pipe 


The year 1959 marks a milestone in the history of The United States 
Air Force—the year in which members of the first graduating class 
at the U. S. Air Force Academy earned their commissions. 

Situated in the Rampart Range of the Rockies north of Colorado 
Springs, on a 28-square-mile site, the new academy incorporates 
many notable advances in design and engineering. For example, the 
heating system which services the widely-spaced buildings utilizes 
high temperature water. This system, compared to steam, frequently 
offers important advantages for large-scale heating. Since hot water 
has an inherently higher capacity to contain heat, it not only reduces 
initial equipment costs, but also makes possible operating and main¬ 
tenance savings of from 10% to 20%. Smaller-sized pipes can also be 
used, steam traps and pressure valves are eliminated, and the boiler 
plant can be smaller—more compact than required by steam—with 
greater operating control and efficiency. 

The installation at the Air Force Academy*, comprised of five 
C-E La Mont Controlled Circulation Hot Water Boilers, is the largest 
heating system of its kind in the nation, and is one of many such 
installations at large military bases, industrial plants and institu¬ 
tions. 

Here then is another example of Creative Engineering—the C-E 
approach to providing the most advanced designs of boilers for all 
fuel, heat and power requirements—from those of small plants to 
the largest power stations. 

• Skidmore. Owmgs & Merrill, Architect s • Sysla & Hennessy. Inc.. Associate Engineers 
J. O. Ron Engineering Corp., Consultants 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 

Combustion Engineering Building, 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 
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LUMMUS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTS 
20 COMPLETE REFINERIES SINCE END OF WORLD WAR II 


World-wide Lummus Organization 
also completed hundreds of other 
units in same period . . . From Cardon, 

Venezuela, to Bombay, India — from Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to Turku, Finland — this string of modern 
“grass-roots” refineries testifies to the engineering skill 
of the Lummus staff. That staff includes over 3,000 
permanent employees, located in seven branch offices 
and subsidiaries throughout the world. 

When you plan a new facility—oil refinery, chemical 
or petrochemical plant—Lummus can put 50 years of 
experience on more than 700 process-industry plants 
throughout the world to work for you. 


1. Refinery for Compania Shell de Venezuela at Cardon, Venezuela 

2. Refinery for Koppartrans Oljeaktiebolag at Gothenburg, Sweden 

3. Refinery for Venezuela Gulf Refining Company at Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela 

4. Refinery for Societe Generale des Hulles de Petrole at Dunkirk, France 

5. "Portable" refinery for U. S. Navy Department 

6. Lube oil refinery for Cit-Con Oil Corporation at Lake Charles, Louisiana 

7. Refinery for International Refineries Inc. at Wrenshall, Minnesota 
a. Refinery for Vacuum Oil Company Ltd. at Coryton, England 

9. Refinery for Burmah-Shell Oil Company at Bombay, India 

10. Refinery for Standard-Vacuum Oil Company at Bombay, India 

11. Refinery for Standard Oil Company (Indiana) at Mandan, North Dakota 

12. Refinery for Suntlde Refining Company at Corpus Christi, Texas 

13. Refinery for Commonwealth Refining Company at Ponce, Puerto Rico 

14. Refinery for Esso Standard Oil Company at Antwerp, Belgium 

15. Refinery for Caltex at Visakhapatnam, India 

16. Refinery for Neste Oy at Turku, Finland 

17. Refinery for Irish Refining Co., Ltd., Cork, Ireland 

16. Refinery for Esso Standard Franpaise, Bordeaux, France 

19. Refinery for Purfina Mlneraloelraffineria A.G., Duisburg, Germany 

20. Refinery for B. P. Canada limited, 

Ville d'Anjou, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


QDDB 

\WJEf 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. N.Y, 

NEWARK • HOUSTON • WASHINGTON, D.C. • MONTREAL • LONDON • PARIS • THE HAGUE 
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45 
FROM 


ONLY 

MINUTES 

BOSTON 


OVER HIGH SPEED EXPRESSWAYS 


IS THE NEWEST, MOST COMPLETELY 
DEVELOPED AND COMPREHENSIVE 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER IN NEW ENG¬ 
LAND. NEW BEDFORD HAS IN¬ 
VESTED $1,000,000.00 IN LAND DE¬ 
VELOPMENT. IT IS UNEXCELLED 
ANYWHERE IN THE COUNTRY. 

THESE ARE THE FACTS: 




MONEY is waiting to finance 100% a new 
building on a low cost lease. Money is also 
available for relocation expenses, working 
capital, and equipment. Over $750,090 has 
been loaned to companies moving here 
within the past year! 

A LABOR force well trained and skilled, as 
well as unskilled, is ready to go to w'ork for 
you. Southeastern Massachusetts contains 
the largest untapped labor market within the 
Commonwealth. There is an especially large 
pool of female labor for electronic assembly. 

FREE WATER from wells driven in the 
Industrial Center. Extensive tests by the 
R. E. Chapman Company proves the existence 
of a tremendous underground water resource. 


A 24"xl2" gravel pack well w ill produce over 
750 gallons per minute—and it is only 53' 
deep. Plastics and electronic firms take note! 

CENTRAL SERVICES are planned to in¬ 
clude a cafeteria, a data processing facility 
and warehousing—all within the Industrial 
Center. 

LABOR will be trained to your require¬ 
ments in an established large vocational 
school—at no cost to you. 

TRANSPORTATION by air, rail, water and 
expressways is here. The airport is 5 min¬ 
utes from the Center, all weather with 
scheduled flights, and deepwater port facili¬ 
ties 15 minutes. A private plane is waiting 
to fly you here for a firsthand look. 


• TWO COMPANIES searched Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts for plant sites and finally settled in the New 
Bedford Industrial Center. Their requirements differed greatly but 
those of each were fulfilled. They are the J. C. Mendes Corp., an elec¬ 
trical machinery manufacturer and the Trimount Plastics Co., Inc., a 
plastic laminator. 

COULD YOU ASK FOR MORE? 

WITHIN 45 MINUTES FROM BOSTON 
VERIFY THESE STATEMENTS BY CALLING 


R. M. HALLET, RM. 302 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. 


NEW BEDFORD INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
WYman 5-7818 



CARROLL P. SHEEHAN 

R. M. BRADLEY CO., INC. 


250 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
COpley 7-5010 
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Feedback 


Names in Class Notes 

From Richard W. Willard, ’51: 

Provided costs are not prohibitive, I 
propose the format of the Class Notes be 
changed so that all names of Alumni ap¬ 
pear in boldface. When I prepare a set 
of Class Notes under the present system, 
I find myself trying to begin sentences 
malting reference to an alumnus with his 
name. Were boldface type used for names 
I would not feel I must have this concern. 

As a reader of notes for classes other 
than mine, I am sure readers would prefer 
the boldface. I know only part of the 
Alumni in other classes (and in my own, 
too), so I am mainly interested as a reader 
in finding references to those whom I 
know. 

Boldface names would make is obvious 
that Class Notes are short notes about 
people. The present format implies that 
the notes are essays. I am one writer of 
Class Notes who believes in the former, 
and who shudders if my notes are con¬ 
sidered the latter. 

M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

(The costs would be higher, but not pro¬ 
hibitive. Some class secretaries have ob¬ 
jected to the proposal— Ed.) 

A Roof for the Rink 

From Sidney Altman, '60: 

With the recent completion of the Du 
Pont Athletic Center, I, speaking in behalf 
of the present varsity hockey team, wish 
to bring to the eye of the M.I.T. com¬ 
munity and Alumni another project for 
which there is sore need. That is, con¬ 
struction of a roof over, or enclosure 
about, the present ice-skating surface. 

During the last few years, the ability 
of the M.I.T. hockey teams to field com¬ 
petent squads has steadily declined be¬ 
cause of poor practice facilities in contrast 
with improving facilities at other schools. 
Our practice time is cut by snowfalls and 
the often adverse weather in Boston. But 
this is not our only reason for wanting 
action regarding the rink. Throughout 
the community there are people who ex¬ 
press a desire to see hockey games, but 
are deterred by the thought of standing in 
the cold for two or three hours. At other 
schools we visit, the hockey arena is a 
central meeting place on the campus when 
games are scheduled. At our school, a 
group of 30 people is considered a good 
turnout. 

M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 



ELTING E. MORISON, Professor of 
History at M.I.T. since 1946, prepared 
a memorable paper for a Sloan Fel¬ 
lows’ convocation, a part of which 
became the article on page 31 this 
month. 
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This Month The Cover 

The photograph that was the basis of 
this month’s cover shows some of the 
interstitial crystal models invented by 
Prof. A. L. Loeb and I. L. Morris of 
the Computer Components and Sys¬ 
tems Group which are now used as a 
teaching aid in the Department of 
Electrical Engineering. With four dif¬ 
ferent modules (octahedra filled, octa- 
hedra empty, tetrahedra filled, and 
tetrahedra empty), three-dimensional 
models of lattices found in a wide 
variety of crystals can be assembled. 

Individuals Noteworthy 4 

Benjamin S. Kelsey, ’28, becomes 
Hunsaker Professor of Aeronautical 
Engineering . . . other news of the 
staff and Alumni of M.I.T. 

The Trend of Affairs 15 

The Ford Foundation announces its 
plans to devote $19,050,000 to an effort 
to advance a renaissance in engineer¬ 
ing education. 

The Engineering of Science 19 

Dean Gordon S. Brown describes the 
program made possible by the $9,275,- 
000 grant to M.I.T. from the Ford 
Foundation this fall. 

M.I.T. Studies My Bones 23 

A Reading, Pa., school teacher de¬ 
scribes the work of the M.I.T. Radio¬ 
activity Center which she and many 
others are assisting. 

Books 26 

Prof. Norbert Wiener's novel and 
illustrations by Henry Kane for John 
Kieran’s new book are featured. 

How I)o We Learn Math? 28 

Prof. Robert B. Davis of Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity reports progress in a fascinating 
study of who learns mathematics, how, 
and why. 

Pertinence of the Past 31 

Prof. Elting E. Morison discusses the 
affections in the time of the computer. 

Talk of Our Times 50 

Some remarks on architecture by Ed¬ 
ward D. Stone, ’27. 

Institute Yesteryears 52 

Items that were news 25, 50, 75 and 
100 years ago at M.I.T. 
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Individuals Noteworthy 


Aeronautics’ Visitor 

THE visiting Jerome Clarke Hun- 
saker Professor of Aeronautical En¬ 
gineering at M.I.T. this year is 
Brigadier General Benjamin S. 
Kelsey, ’28, who retired from active 
duty in the U. S. Air Force in 1955 
and has since been a consultant to 
industrial organizations. He will 
give the Minta Martin lecture on 
aviation next March. 

General Kelsey became a test 
pilot for the U. S. Army Air Corps 
in 1929, and was attached to the 
Guggenheim Fog Flying Labora¬ 
tory where work was done on in¬ 
strument landing. He was in charge 
of fighter procurement and produc¬ 
tion projects at Wright Field from 
1934 to 1943, and took part in the 
first trans-Atlantic ferry flights of 
the P-38's and 22 combat missions 
for the Eighth Air Force. Later, he 
was on the faculty of the National 
War College and Deputy Director 
for Research and Development at 
USAF headquarters in Washington. 

He holds the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Distinguished Fly¬ 
ing Cross, Legion of Merit and 
Air Medal, and the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Science’s 1945 Octave 
Chanute Award. 

Naval Commander 

CAPTAIN George L. Street, 3d, of 
the U.S. Navy became Professor of 
Naval Science at M.I.T. this fall 
and took command of the Naval 
R.O.T.C. Unit and the Naval Ad¬ 
ministrative Unit. Captain Street 
participated in the recent Lebanese 
crisis as commander of the Attack 
Transport U.S.S. Fremont (APA 
44). Under his command in World 
War II, the submarine U.S.S. 
Tirante penetrated Japanese har¬ 
bors while surfaced and sank a 
number of enemy craft. He holds 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
the Presidential Unit Citation, the 
Navy Cross, the Silver Star, a Gold 
Star and the Submarine Combat 
Insignia. 

He was graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy in 1937, served on 



Benjamin S. Kelsey 


the faculty of the Armed Forces 
Stall College from 1948 to 1951, 
and was graduated from the Na¬ 
tional War College in 1956 after a 
year’s study of international affairs. 

Honors to Alumni 

RECENT recipients of medals and 
other honors have included: 

Henry C. Harrison, ’13, the El¬ 
liott Cresson Medal, from The 
Franklin Institute . . . Augustus 
B. Kinzel, ’21, the Industrial Re¬ 
search Institute Medal for 1960 
. . . Walter Edward Campbell, 
’26, the grade of fellow in the 
American Institute of Architects 
. . . Charles Kingsley, Jr., ’27, the 
grade of fellow in the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers; 

Gordon S. Brown, ’31, the elec¬ 
trical engineering education medal 
of the American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers . . . Brig. Gen. 
John L. Person, ’32, the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal awarded by 
President Eisenhower . . . Morris 
Cohen, ’33, the Francis J. Clamer 
Medal, from The Franklin Insti¬ 
tute . . . Capt. Loren E. Brunner, 
'41, the Legion of Merit by the 
U. S. Treasury Department; 

llandall D. Esten, ’43, a second 
Sustained Superior Performance 


Award by the U. S. Army Engineer 
Research and Development Labo¬ 
ratories . . . Harold G. Ingraham, 
Jr., ’49, the grade of fellow by tht 
Society of Actuaries . . . Ediuard R. 
Hermann, ’49, the Eddy award of 
the Federation of Sewage and In¬ 
dustrial Wastes Association . . . 
Milton Stern, ’50, the 1958 prize to 
young authors by the Electro¬ 
chemical Society . . . John Dahlen, 
’52, the Air Force Commendation 
Medal . . . John Musho, ’59, the 
1959 Rome Prize for a student of 
architecture. 

Liaison Officers 

JOHN F. MAXWELL, JR.,’52, and 
Gary L. Benton, ’59, have been ap¬ 
pointed Industrial Liaison Officers 
at M.I.T. Mr. Maxwell, a graduate 
of the Amos Tuck School of Busi¬ 
ness Administration at Dartmouth, 
previously worked with the North¬ 
west Paper Company, the Safe Har¬ 
bor Water Power Corporation, and 
the Convair Division of General 
Dynamics. Mr. Benton, a Carnegie 
Institute of Technology graduate, 
held a Whitney Fellowship in the 
Graduate School at M.I.T. and 
was a Research Assistant in the In¬ 
dustrial Dynamics Group of the 
School of Industrial Management. 

They succeed Robert D. Haber- 
stroh, ’51, who has joined the fac¬ 
ulty of Colorado State University, 
and Merrill J. Baumann, ’52, who 
is now with Merrill, Lynch, Fenner 
and Smith. 

Personnel Relations Director 

ROBERT J. DAVIS, who has been 
responsible for all M.I.T. union 
relations since 1957, became direc¬ 
tor of the Office of Personnel Rela¬ 
tions in August. Mr. Davis came to 
M.I.T. from the Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1956 to be director 
of union relations at Lincoln Lab¬ 
oratory. 

Previously he had been personnel 
director for the Los Alamos Scienti¬ 
fic Laboratory, associated with the 
Columbia Steel Company, the Kai¬ 
ser Steel Company, and the Ameri¬ 
can Potash and Chemical Corpora¬ 
tion, and in the U.S. Navy. He was 
graduated in 1937 from the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

In his new post, he succeeds 
Malcolm G. Kispert, ’44, Adminis¬ 
trative Vice Chancellor, to whom 
he will report. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Magnet Wires that pace the Industry 
come from Phelps Dodge! 


Phelps Dodge Applied Research has developed many outstanding magnet wires 
that are designed to anticipate the requirements for advanced insulation 
system designs. This widely diversified group of Phelps Dodge “firsts” includes: 




SODEREZE® (solderable); FORMVAR (square and rectangular) 
BONDEZE® (self-bonding); S-Y BONDEZE (solderable self-bonding) 
GRIP-EZE® (solderable self-gripping); HERMETEZE (for hermetic motors) 

NYLEZE® (solderable); THERMALEZE® B (round film) 

THERMALEZE ‘ F (round, square and rectangular film) 

DAGLAS® (flexible glass) 

DAGLAS® H (flexible glass) 


Any time your problem is magnet wire, consult Phelps Dodge for the quickest, surest answer! 
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BOEING research facilities, most extensive and 
complete in the industry, give you the solid backup 
you need to grow in professional stature and get ahead 
faster. Precision microwave interferometer, above, 
developed at Boeing, typifies creative assignments open 
now in Research, Design, Production and Service. 


bomarc, backed by one of the largest production orders in the ENGINEERS working in radar and communications 

field of missiles, and other rapidly expanding missile and space-age are supported by self-sufficient Boeing laboratories, 

projects at Boeing offer exceptional career opportunities. Openings housing equipment such as nation’s first automatically 

also available with Minuteman solid-propellant icbm, and with recording, precision boresight error range, above. Other 

other challenging projects in such advanced areas as orbital openings in infrared techniques, electronic circuitry, 

systems, lunar systems and interplanetary systems. and in radar, beacon, guidance and control systems. 


CAREER BULLETIN FROM £*£*&*/£; 


Write today , for your free copy of 
24-page booklet, "Environment for 
Dynamic Career Growth.” It pictures 
the career areas and advantages that 
could assure you a brighter future. 


BOEING-DEVELOPED 3-axis, all-analog piloted flight simulator. 
With the rapid growth in importance of electronic installations in 
both manned and unmanned aircraft, Boeing has greatly expanded 
research and development work in this area. Openings at all 
levels in mathematics, physics, electrical, electronic engineering. 


Name 


Dejgree(s).. .Field ol interest. 


Experience. 

Seattle • Wichita • Cape Canaveral 

THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 


Mr. Stanley M. Little, 
Boeing Airplane Company, 
3822 - UMT, Seattle 24, Wash. 

Send me the Boeing career booklet by return mail. 


U -8-A,R 


' ■ 





















THE TIME INDICATOR UNIT 






TIMES MODEL TS-3 CHRONOMETER 

Program timer, pulse generator and clock. Timing 
assemblies, driven by the clock motor, provide 
momentary contact closings at rate of 

• ONCE A SECOND* ONCE A MINUTE • ONCE AN HOUR 

also optional frequency or pulse outputs as specified in range between 

10 and 1000 cps. 

PRICE: $950.00, F.O.B. Factory. 

Optional frequency output, $50.00 each. 

Write for details. 

TIMES FACSIMILE CORPORATION 

540 West 58th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

A Division of Litton Industries 
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LINCOLN 

LABORATORY 

invites inquiries from persons 
with superior qualifications. 


SOLID STATE Physics, Chemistry, and Metallurgy 

RADIO PHYSICS and ASTRONOMY 

NEW RADAR TECHNIQUES 

COMMUNICATIONS: 

Techniques 

Psychology 

Theory 

INFORMATION PROCESSING 

SYSTEMS: 

Space Surveillance 
ICBM Detection and Tracking 
Strategic Communications 
Integrated Data Networks 

SYSTEM ANALYSIS 


Research and Development 

M.l.T. LINCOLN 
LABORATORY 

BOX 28 

LEXINGTON 73, MASSACHUSETTS 



Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 4) 

W. H. Timbie: 1877-1959 

PROFESSOR EMERITUS Wil¬ 
liam Henry Timbie died on Octo¬ 
ber 30 in Brattleboro, Vt. He was, 
largely responsible for establishing 
the Electrical Engineering Coopera¬ 
tive Course (VI A) at M.I.T., and 
headed it for 28 years prior to his 
retirement in 1947. 

Professor Timbie was born in 
Pittsfield, Mass., and graduated 
from Williams College. He taught 
electrical engineering for nine 
years at the Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and for seven 
years at the Wentworth Institute 
in Boston, where he was head of 
the Department of Applied Science. 
During World War I, he was 
editor-in-chief of the Committee on 
Education and Special Training in 
the War Department. He came to 
M.l.T. in 1919 as Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, 
and in 1923 became Professor of 
Electrical Engineering and Indus¬ 
trial Practice. 

Professor Timbie was the author 
or co-author of eight books; he 
wrote “Elements of Electricity” in 
1910, and was co-author with Van- 
nevar Bush, ’16, of “Principles of 
Electrical Engineering” in 1922. He 
was a past president of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Cooperative Colleges, a 
Fellow of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, and a mem¬ 
ber of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the Ameri¬ 
can Society for Engineering Educa¬ 
tion, Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa Eta 
Kappa, and Pi Gamma Mu. He 
lived most of his life at 295 High¬ 
land Avenue, West Newton. 

Professor Timbie is survived by 
his wife, Florence Hill Timbie; 
three sons, Charles, of Framing¬ 
ham, Robert, of Pensacola, Fla., 
and Theodore, of Marblehead; and 
two daughters, Mrs. Florence Stein- 
kamp of Marshfield, WIs., and Mrs. 
Francis Vachon of Portland, Maine. 

Recording Secretary 

TO ACCOUNT properly for the 
variety of gifts and bequests that 
M.l.T. receives through many dif¬ 
ferent offices, Frederick W. Watriss, 
’41, has been appointed Recording 
Secretary. He is Assistant Treasurer. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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...BY THE COMPANY 
YOU KEEP 



PHYSICAL METALLURGISTS 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTS 
PHYSICISTS 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


AFFILIATE: with a vital force in basic and applied 
metallurgical research. 



PARTICIPATE: in a broad range of exciting sci¬ 
entific projects for government and industry. 

ENJOY: the modern facilities of our new labora¬ 
tories, located in the heart of Boston’s educational 
activities. 

You’re in excellent company at Man Labs . . . 
working in close association with some of the 
Nation’s foremost scientists and engineers. 


For immediate confidential 
interview, contact: Mr. Joseph Harvey 
UN 4-7630 


PHYSICAL METALLURGY DIVISION 

OF 

MANUFACTURING LABORATORIES, INC. 

21 ERIE STREET • CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Members of our staff who are M.l.T. Alumni: 


S. ALLEN • H. BERNSTEIN • P. J. FOPIANO • L. KAUFMAN • S. A. KULIN 

S.M. *51—ScD. '60 S.B. 51 S.B. *51— S.M. '53 S.D. '55 S.B. '49—ScD. '51 

ScD. '59 

B. S. LEMENT • J. LYONS • EDMUND M. PASSMORE • H. ULIN • G. VILLA 

S.B. '38—ScD. *49 S.M. 57—MetE. '59 S.B. '53—S.M. '54 S.B. '37—ScD. '49 S.B. '35—S.M. '39 

ScD. '57 
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In your expansion 

and new construction plans 

include 


In the News . . . 

HIS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS 
Merid Asmatch As fa Wossen, 
Crown Prince of Ethiopia and 
son of Haile Selassie, toured M.I.T. 
this fall. He is a direct descendant 
of King Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba. Princess Medseriash War 
Abebe accompanied him... . Roger 
Babson, ’98, who predicted the 1929 
Wall Street crash, told the press 
this fall that he sees some similari¬ 
ties between the situation then and 
now, but doesn’t expect another 
crash. He said he was advising 
clients to have $7 in cash or bonds 
for every $3 in stocks, because he 
expected an erosion in stock prices 
but the market might rise and the 
$3 was a hedge. . . . Mrs. Karl 
Taylor Compton saw the corner¬ 
stone laid at Israel Institute of 
Technology for a building bearing 
her late husband’s name. . . . John 
Scali, ’40, Associate Professor of 
Civil Engineering at Case Institute 
of Technology, heads a research 
team studying the loads on people’s 
feet, to aid orthopedic surgeons.. .. 
Bruce Shore, a graduate student, 
has organized a water polo team 
at M.I.T. 

(Continued on page 36) 


Gas 

Insurance 


Space Technology Laboratories’ 
new corporate symbol 
represents a bright history in 
a stimulating age. 

STL has provided the over-all 
systems engineering and 
technical direction for the Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Program 
since it was assigned the high¬ 
est national priority in 1954. 

In addition to its major 
management functions, STL 
also conducts advanced space 
probe experiments for the Air 
Force at the direction of such 
agencies as NASA and ARPA. 

To those scientists and 
engineers with capabilities in 
propulsion, electronics, 
thermodynamics, aerody¬ 
namics, structures, 
astrophysics, computer 
technology, and other related 
fields and disciplines, STL 
now offers unique professional 
opportunities. Inquiries 
regarding staff positions 
are invited. 


to gear your fuel supply 
to your production 
schedule 

Your production effi¬ 
ciency is only as sound as 
your fuel supply. Should 
curtailment of gas become 
necessary, a Draketown 
Propane Plant can keep 
production going indefi¬ 
nitely without a minute 
lost. Your investment in 
“Gas Insurance” can pay 
for itself during a single 
short period. 

Send for booklet, “Mod¬ 
ern Fuel Supply” and see 
how other companies have 
benefited from a Drake- 
town Propane Plant . . . 
no obligation, of course. 


a new symbol 
for a new era 
of technology 


BUILT BY 


PROPANE PLANTS BY 


Drake & Townsend 


Consulting—Design— 


Engineering—Construction 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Research Lob. 

Shreve, Lamb i? Harmon Associates, 
Architects 


(In Canada) 

DRAKETOWN-JAMES. LTD. 
70th Are. & MacLeod Trail 
Calgary, Alberta 


Our 35th contract 
for this client whom 
we have served for 
over 30 years. 


(Overseas) 

DRAKETOWN INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. 

11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

MEMBERS: American Cat Assn., LP- 
Cas Assn., American Petroleum Inst., 
National Fire Protection Assn., Cana* 
dian Cat Assn., Agricultural Ammania 
Inst. 


Space Technology 
Laboratories, Inc. 

P.O. Box 95004 

Los Angeles 45, California 


W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassett, '20, President 



Individuals Noteworthy 



(Continued from page 8) 
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.. . a hand in things to come 


Moving mountains across the world 


Following rugged paths through lonely African bush country 
• . . dredging a river bed to carry heavily-laden barges out of the steaming 
jungles of British Guiana . . . crossing 6,000 miles of ocean to reach a remote 
island in the South Pacific. This is all part of the job faced by the geologists 
and mining engineers of Union Carbide as they seek out the ores of chromium, 
manganese, columbium and other essential alloying metals. 

These are the metals that make today’s many special steels what 
they are—sinewy, for the cables of a great suspension bridge . . . sturdy, to 
support the tallest skyscraper . . . glistening with beauty in stainless steel 
tableware . . . and suitable for the hundreds of complex parts that make 
up your automobile. And now the demands of the space age make alloying 
metals more vital than ever. 

Union Carbide moves mountains of ore halfway around the 
world to assure a dependable supply—almost two million tons a year. And 
the people of Union Carbide will continue their world-wide mining and 
refining operations to provide the metals so necessary for the products of 
today and tomorrow. 


Learn about the exciting work 
going on now in metals, 
carbons, chemicals, gases, plas¬ 
tics, and nuclear energy. Write 
for “Products and Processes” 
Booklet G, Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 1 7, N. Y. In Canada, 
Union Carbide Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 



...a hand 
in tilings to come 
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For Engineers and Scientists at SPERRY 


engineering 
assignments 
ranging beyond 
today’s 
space age 
concepts 



From the smallness of an electron to the infinite vastness of space, 
every dimension of science is represented in current projects at Sperry. 
This diverse selection of work assignments provides engineers and 
scientists with stimulating, professional-level opportunities to do cre¬ 
ative work in a host of areas. 

Among the many Sperry projects are: advanced airborne flight 
data system for manned flight into space; advanced radar early warn¬ 
ing systems; advanced electronic and gyroscopic systems connected 
with the Polaris missile; Terrier, Tartar, and Talos radar guidance 
systems; and the development of space and armament systems. 

At Sperry are found other advantages, too. You have the vir¬ 
tually unlimited facilities and stability associated with a large firm, 
coupled with the recognition and sense of achievement that comes 
with work in small, responsible groups. This fact is vividly demon¬ 
strated by the record of more than 2600 employees who are 15-year 
men. For nearly half a century Sperry has grown steadily, and in so 
doing has provided ever-increasing opportunities for satisfying, re¬ 
warding careers in a company famous for its scientific accomplish¬ 
ments. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT 
MR. J. W. DWYBR EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 


ermcopf company 

Division of Sperry Rand Corp. 

GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK ' Fieldstone 7-3665 
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YOUR LEADERSHIP CAREER 

with INGERSOLL-RAND . . 


also means 
LEADERSHIP 


l-R automatic assembly ma¬ 
chine for automotive engine 
blocks. Proceeding from left to 
right, bearing halves, previ¬ 
ously assembled for a machin¬ 
ing operation, are automatic¬ 
ally disassembled, bearing 
liners and crankshafts are in¬ 
serted manually and bearing 
caps are automatically tight¬ 
ened to the correct torque. 


Compressors and Blowers 


If you are interested in automation 


Centrifugal Pumps 


A UTOMATION, today, is the magic word 
1 that is opening new horizons for cost¬ 
saving economy in practically every industry. 
Things that used to be done by hand are now 
being done automatically. Here is a rapidly 
growing field which offers fine opportunities 
for you as a mechanically minded engineer. 

Many interesting engineering problems 
arise in the design, development and experi¬ 
mental work on such machinery, and creative 
engineering is necessary to solve them. Prac¬ 
tical engineering ability is also needed for 
installation and initial operation of such 
equipment. The early studies of customers’ 
needs and automation equipment sales are 
also challenging jobs. 

Ingersoll-Rand is a recognized leader in 
designing and building these labor-saving air 
and electric tools, and is also one of the 


country’s leading manufacturers of air com¬ 
pressors, pumps, rock drills, gas and diesel 
engines, vacuum equipment. All of these 
products depend heavily on advanced engi¬ 
neering in their design, manufacture and field 
application. 

Then there are the advantages of living in 
Athens, Pa., where Ingersoll-Rand builds auto¬ 
mation equipment. The picturesque Pennsyl¬ 
vania hills provide many recreational advan¬ 
tages that are particularly appealing to the 
outdoor man. 

If you are looking for a leadership career 
with long-range job security and excellent 
opportunities for advancement, you’ll find it 
at Ingersoll-Rand. 

For further details, contact your Place¬ 
ment Office, or write to Ingersoll-Rand, 11 
Broadway, New York 4. 


Steam Condensers 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERS NOW AVAILABLE: 

• Sales Engineering • Production Engineering 

• Design Engineering • Business Engineering 

° Research And Development 


Broadway, 


Diesel t Gas Engines 


Among the many graduates of Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Ingersoll-Rand are. 
L. C. Hopton, 1926, President; P. J. Bentley, 1925, Vice-President. 
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Suburbanites bite through snow thats 


HUB-CAP DEEP! 


Nf W REDUCED 


• New! Exclusive Goodyear tread 

grip —for 51% more traction in snow, 
17% more traction in mud! 

• New! Exclusive Goodyear tread 
rubber and 3-T cord (Rayon or Ny¬ 
lon) —for an extra season of wear for 
many motorists! 

• New! Exclusive Goodyear silent 
ride design —for a quiet ride even on 
the turnpikes! 

S uburbanites by Goodyear have 
been tested way up in Canada’s 
Hudson Bay area. And they’ve also 
proved their stuff where you drive— 
from driveway to superhighway. 

Insnow or mud, Suburbanites give 


you DYNAMIC TRACTION . . . extra 
grip under power from 3,728 biting 
edges on 260 massive tread cleats! 
Suburbanites go. 

On dry pavements? They’re quiet. 
Even on turnpikes, this great win¬ 
ter tread design will make you forget 
Suburbanites are on your wheels. 

And wear? Many motorists will 
get a whole extra season of wear from 
Suburbanites. Reason: the toughest 
tread rubber in any winter tire. Plus 
triple-tempered 3-T Cord (Rayon 
or Nylon) made only by Goodyear. 

Your Goodyear dealer can mount 
a pair of Suburbanites for you to¬ 
day. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 



NEW TURNPIKE-PROVED SUBURBANITE 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Watch the award-winning “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. Suburbanite, T.M.. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akn 
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Trend 

Of 

Affairs 



Funds for a Renaissance 
In Engineering Education 

TEN YEARS AGO, when the Ford Foundation began 
surveying ways in which its funds might be used most 
effectively, the great social problems seemed to cry 
for priority over science and engineering and no 
assistance was given to the latter. Four years ago, 
however, after the bearing of science and engineering 
on human welfare had become clearer to everyone, 
the foundation began to plan a program to support 
these activities, and this fall President Henry T. Heald 
of the foundation announced that grants totaling 
$19,050,000 were being made to 10 institutions to im¬ 
prove engineering education. 

The largest of these grants, amounting to $9,275,- 
000, was given to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. It was the largest single gift that the founda¬ 
tion ever had made to a college or university. At the 
same time, the California Institute of Technology 
received $3,200,000; the Carnegie Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, $2,250,000; the University of California at 
Los Angeles, $1,200,000; the University of Michigan, 
$1,175,000; Case Institute of Technology, $1,000,000; 
the University of Illinois, $275,000; Purdue University, 
$275,000; Stanford University, $200,000, and the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, $200,000. 

Mr. Heald listed these grants in an address at a 
meeting in Washington of the American Institute of 
Consulting Engineers. He said then, in part: 

“In the last two decades, a revolution has been 
under way in the practice of engineering. Although 
it is more dramatic in electronics and aeronautical 
engineering than in civil engineering, the nature of 
the change is such that it affects everyone who pro¬ 
fesses to the calling of engineer. 

“If the engineer is still concerned about his pro¬ 
fessional status, I can think of no surer way to allay 
such fears than by exceptional performance. Unusual 
opportunities for exceptional performance now exist 
through a thorough and deep understanding of sci¬ 
ence and mathematics, their frontiers, and how they 
may be applied to the needs of mankind. 

“However, many of the important engineering 
achievements of recent years have been wrought by 
scientists applying their own discoveries. This does 
not mean that the engineer is about to become as 


obsolete as the trolley conductor, or that his numbers 
will decline as radically as the farmer’s. 

“Quite the contrary. Because engineering is more 
closely allied to scientific principles, because the span 
between discovery and application has been greatly 
compressed, and because the new technology is more 
complex and costlier, the unique talents and discipline 
of the engineer are more in demand than ever. 

“Yet engineering education — the gateway to profes¬ 
sional practice — has lagged behind the revolution in 
technology. In a hopeless race against time and 
reality, most engineering students in their late teens 
and early twenties are being equipped for the engi¬ 
neering of the last half of the twentieth century by 
being indoctrinated with the art and practice of the 
1950’s. 

“It is a paradox that as engineering opportunities 
have expanded greatly, enrollments have risen only 
slightly and, in several postwar years, actually declined. 
I suggest that the inertia of engineering education is 
one of the major factors in the failure of engineering 
to attract vastly increased numbers of students. 

“Unless this trend is reversed, the technological 
future of the United States is in grave peril.” 

Mr. Heald went on to speak of the weakness of en¬ 
gineering education “in quality as well as in a sheer 
deficiency of numbers,” and to explain that the foun¬ 
dation’s grants were intended to support imaginative 
programs now under way in some schools, to expand 
the influence of these ventures, and to encourage new 
attempts to renovate the preparation of engineers. 

Since “the most ingenious designs for education are 
hollow without comparably broad and imaginative 
faculties,” he said, emphasis has been placed in the 
grants on strengthening present faculties and recruit¬ 
ing additional engineering teachers. But the grants 
also include provisions to accelerate curriculum mod¬ 
ernization and new educational experiments. “These 
include,” he said, “a curriculum focused on science- 
based core courses that cut across traditional depart¬ 
mental lines, emphasis on the concept of design as a 
discipline basic to engineering education, and the 
widespread use of high-speed computers to enrich 
classroom instruction.” 

Mr. Heald concluded his remarks by reminding his 
audience of consulting engineers: 

“Even if this program should exceed our expecta¬ 
tions, no single foundation can hope to constitute the 
sustaining force in so vital an enterprise as engineer- 
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ing education. The responsibility for long-term en¬ 
richment of engineering education rests on the 
engineering schools, on the engineering profession, on 
parents, and all of society. 

“You gentlemen can make notable contributions to 
a renaissance of engineering education, for you func¬ 
tion wide of professional ruts, you are influential 
alumni of engineering colleges, and not only have 
you achieved distinction in your specialties but you 
have also dealt with broad public issues and have an 
understanding of the social uses — and limitations — of 
engineering. 

“Engineering education needs your support and the 
benefit of your experience. It may even need you as 
teachers. But perhaps the most important role you 
can play is to carry your professional life to higher 
levels, to apply the new technology, with its treasure 
of science and mathematics, to present engineering 
problems, the seemingly prosaic as well as the exotic, 
no matter how embedded in tradition their solutions 
are. 

“The challenges and the opportunities are limitless. 
As you grasp them, the engineering profession will be 
honored in society not for past accomplishments but 
for extraordinary contributions to the present and 
time to come.” 

Details of the grant to and the aspirations of 

the Institute's School of Engineering, are explained 
by Dean Gordon S. Brown, ’31, in the article entitled 
“The Engineering of Science” on page 19. 

Seven other universities received grants to strengthen 
their faculties, and four, in addition to M.I.T., re¬ 
ceived grants intended either to accelerate curriculum 
modernization plans now under way or to undertake 
new educational experiments. The University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Los Angeles, for example, will concentrate 
on the concept of design as a discipline basic to engi¬ 
neering education, and the University of Michigan 
will experiment with the use of computers to enrich 
classroom instruction. 

President Stratton’s Statement 
THE INSTITUTE’S gratitude for the $9,275,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation was expressed by 
President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, in these words: 

“We are deeply grateful to the Ford Foundation for 
this truly magnificent grant, which will enable M.I.T. 
to take one of several highly important steps we hope 
to make in the years just ahead through a major de¬ 
velopment program. 

“The accelerating tempo of the world’s technologi¬ 
cal change imposes great demands on engineers and it 
has become increasingly clear that the strengthening 
of engineering education is a major national goal. 
With the funds from the Ford Foundation, we can 
begin to meet these challenges with an imaginative 
and venturous spirit. 

“I am confident that the advances planned for the 
School of Engineering at M.I.T. will be reflected 
importantly in the technology of the world in years 
to come. And since technological developments in¬ 
evitably produce far-reaching changes in society it¬ 
self, I am equally confident that the program we en¬ 
vision will make profound contributions to the 
common good.” 



A NEW CERAMIC that transmits light, withstands higli 
temperatures, and can be pressed into any shape desired, 
was first made by Robert L. Coble, ’55 (above), of the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Research Laboratory. It is made from pow 
dered aluminum oxide. Edward R. Stover, ’50, was one of 
the men who contributed to its development, and J. Her 
bert Hollomon, ’40, foresees many uses for it. This ceramic. 
Dr. Hollomon has pointed out, “illustrates our ability to 
create entirely new materials when we gain better under¬ 
standing of fundamental scientific processes.” 

Uncle Dudley’s Reaction 

THE GRANT to M.I.T. by the Ford Foundation 
prompted the Boston Globe’s “Uncle Dudley” to 
comment on “M.I.T.’s New Opportunity” in this vein: 

“That the future will depend largely on the coun¬ 
try’s engineers is universally recognized. . . . The 
engineer has a way of winning public confidence. He 
is at once skilled and practical. His achievements 
are plain to see. In high public positions he is often 
useful and constructive. But in the face of unusual 
conditions he sometimes lacks sufficient boldness and 
imagination. 

“An engineer officer, George B. McClellan, trained 
the Union Army of the American Civil War into an 
effective combat instrument. But he was fatally over¬ 
cautious as a field commander. 

“A ‘great engineer' was the label accorded Herbert 
Hoover when he ran for office. He has made lasting 
contributions to American government and adminis¬ 
tration. But he was denied reelection as President 
because of the great depression. His critics among 
historians say that he made many of the right moves 
to meet that crisis, but failed to develop them boldly 
enough. 

“That engineering education has always discounted 
imaginative thinking there is considerable reason to 
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FOR “WHO'S WHO,” Warren K. Lewis, '05, described his 
career lersely: “With Mass. Iiist. Tech., 1910—, prof. chem. 
engring., 1915—48.” His achievements could fill columns. 
Students are still enjoying his anecdotes, and Professor 
Lewis is planning a book about social and economic im¬ 
plications of engineering. Robert C. Lyon of the M.I.T. 
Photo Service made this portrait of chemical engineering’s 
father in his office this fall, shortly before Dr. and Mrs. 
Lewis left to celebrate their 50th wedding anniversary with 
four children and their families. 

believe. Nearly three-quarters of a century ago two 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology undergraduates 
asked a professor friend whether they had a chance 
of succeeding in the electrical business. He replied 
that there might be room for one of them, but not 
for both. They went ahead anyway and founded one 
of the largest concerns in the country. . . . 

“Institutions that teach engineering have begun to 
recognize the defects of their qualities. Several years 
ago M.I.T. established a compulsory course in the 
humanities. Perhaps in recognition of the spirit that 
impelled this move, the Ford Foundation has made 
the Institute the chief beneficiary of the first major 
grants in its new program in science and engineer¬ 
ing. ... 

“That immense sums will be spent to modernize 
engineering education is heartening. To keep it look¬ 
ing forward has always been a problem and always 
will be. For that very reason, the Foundation would 
be wise to make future grants with the broadening 
of opportunity as at least one of its aims. . . . 

“The Ford Motor Company, it is worth recalling, 
stems from a man who was trained on the job as a 
machinist. His friend, Thomas Edison, had little 
formal education. To assure American engineering 
the venturesome spirit that is essential, the way should 
be kept open for geniuses like these." 


The Treasurer’s Report 

LAST YEAR’S changes in the Institute’s financial 
affairs were summarized as follows in the report of 
Joseph J. Snyder, 2-44, Vice-president and Treasurer, 
to the Corporation this fall: 



1958-59 

1957-58 

Increase 

Academic operations 

$23,125,000 

$20,905,000 

$2,220,000 

Sponsored Research 

59,627,000 

54,344,000 

5,283,000 

Total funds 

99,142,000 

91,773,000 

7,369,000 

Plant assets 

44,179,000 

43,251,000 

928,000 

Gifts and grants 

10,006,000 

7,732,000 

2,274,000 

Investments: 

Market value 

155,777,000 

132,150.000 

23,627,000 

Book value 

97,865,000 

89,267,000 

8,598,000 


Operations in 1958-59 and the previous year were 


compared in this table: 

Revenues and funds 

1958-59 

1957-58 

Tuition and other income 

$7,667,000 

$6,485,000 

Investment income 

1,722.000 

1,913,000 

Gifts and other receipts 
Contract allowances 

5,344,000 

4,481,000 

for indirect expenses 

6,543,000 

6,211.000 

Auxiliary activities 

1,849,000 

1,815,000 

Total 

$23,125,000 

$20,905,000 

Expenses 

Academic 

9,816,000 

8,718,000 

General and administration 

7,895,000 

7,149,000 

Plant operations 

3,537,000 

3,210,000 

Auxiliary activities 

1,877,000 

1,828,000 

Total 

$23,125,000 

$20,905,000 


The rate of income earned in 1958-59 on the funds 
sharing in the general investments was 6.22 per cent 
on the average book value. 


THE GROWTH OF M.I.T.’S FI NDS AND PLANT 

Millions of dollars 


100 
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Radioactive Waste Disposal 

BY 1980, the nuclear power industry expects its in¬ 
stalled capacity to total 175,000,000 kilowatts. The 
radioactivity of the waste products of such an in¬ 
dustry, even after a year of storage, will be about 
100,000,000,000 curies a year — and the maximum per¬ 
missible concentration of mixed radioisotopes in wa¬ 
ter is only 1/10,000,000,000th of a curie per liter. The 
great seas which have received much of mankind’s 
waste could not accept this many curies annually 
without being significantly affected. How is public 
health going to be safeguarded? 

The problem is so grave that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency will devote large sums of 
money, for years to come, in many parts of the world, 
to research regarding radioactive waste disposal. To 
plan this great program, it turned to M.I.T., and 
summoned Prof. Rolf Eliassen, '32, of the Department 
of Civil and Sanitary Engineering, to its headquarters 
in Vienna for a month this fall. While overseas, Pro¬ 
fessor Eliassen also was scheduled to participate in 
an international conference at Monaco on disposal of 
radioactive waste, which was co-sponsored by the In¬ 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi¬ 
zation. 

Magnetic Calculations 

SEVENTY-SIX complex and voluminous calculations, 
which would have taken hundreds of years by pencil 
and paper, have been processed through an M.I.T. 
computer to obtain a better understanding of a group 
of atoms that hold increasing interest in science and 
engineering. This mathematical spadework, left un¬ 
done until now despite other advances in atomic re¬ 
search, represents a step forward in studies of the 
magnetism and energies of the “iron series elements.” 
Some of these are the working materials in recent 
devices such as magnetic amplifiers, masers, and com¬ 
puter memory cores. 

The iron series elements — scandium, titanium, van¬ 
adium, chromium, manganese, iron, cobalt, and 
nickel — have a group of so-called “3d” electrons which 
are the source of their magnetic properties. Electrons 
in most atoms are paired so that the magnetism of 
one counteracts that of a second. Atoms of the iron 
series, however, have unpaired electrons, labeled “3d” 



because they lie in the third atomic shell, or set of 
“orbits,” of electrons. These unpaired electrons are 
of great interest to physicists who study solids. 

The calculations, made by Richard E. Watson, were 
based on mathematics evolved about 30 years ago by 
Douglas R. Hartree, British mathematician and physi¬ 
cist: V. A. Fock, a Russian physicist; and John C. 
Slater, Institute Professor. Dr. Watson is a research 
associate in physics at M.I.T. 

Dr. Watson’s work could be compared very roughly 
to the task of calculating the attraction between each 
of 25 electrically charged magnets as they were con¬ 
tinuously spun into the air by a juggler. As the 
whirling magnets changed position from moment to 
moment, the forces of attraction between any two — 
and among all of them — would constantly change. 
Taking a magnet away from the juggler or adding one 
to his collection would appreciably alter the envi¬ 
ronment of all. 

One result of the M.I.T. work indicated that the 
removal or addition of an electron in an atom (ioni¬ 
zation) had greater repercussions than had been anti¬ 
cipated. Although experimental physicists usually 
have ignored this effect, its size suggests that it must 
be included in any detailed analysis of atomic events. 

The research was part of a broad investigation of 
third-shell electrons by the M.I.T. Solid State and 
Molecular Theory Group, through contract with the 
Olfice of Naval Research. 

The Olive Barnard Memorial 

BY mid-winter, the Olive Barnard Memorial room 
pictured below r is scheduled to be completed for the 
School of Industrial Management. It is on the first 
floor of the Sloan Building, in which there previously 
was no place for undergraduates to meet friends, wait 
between classes or gather informally. Contributions 
from Alumni w r ho were Miss Barnard’s friends are 
being used to prepare it. 

The committee for the Olive Barnard Memorial has 
William L. Stewart, Jr., ’23, and Hugh S. Ferguson, ’23, 
as co-chairmen, and includes: Dwight C. Arnold, ’27, 
Peter B. Baker, ’50, Jonathan Y. Ballard, ’23, Monroe 
R. Brown, '42, Philip L. Coleman, ’27, Wesley H. 
Loomis, III, ’33, Joel Y. Lund, ’23, Schrade F. Radtke, 
’40, Leburton D. Webster, ’33, and John J. Wilson, ’29. 

Roach and Craven of Boston are the decorators. 

(The Trend of Affairs is continued on page 44) 
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The Engineering 
Of Science 


by Gordon S. Brown 


M.I.T. is challenged now to produce the 
instigators of change in the future . . . 
and must find ways to accelerate greatly 
advances in engineering education 


A n engineer who is resourceful in science, who can 
remold the foundations of his profession as science 
advances, and especially one who can couple forward- 
looking judgment and keen intuition with his exploi¬ 
tation of science, is a precious member of society. He 
is much more than a custodian of current technology. 
His role is as vital to industry as that of the playwright 
in the theater. 

Such an engineer classifies the recorded observations 
of scientists in ways which enable his profession to 
use them to foresee the outcome of new ventures, to 
predict the characteristics of new designs, and to eval¬ 
uate the potentialities of new techniques. He does 
this by seeing relationships between seemingly unre¬ 
lated events and pulling them together in quantitative 
ways. He thus creates new and useful configurations 
or systems. He purposefully forces the technological 
advances essential to the utilization of the findings of 
scientists. Such engineers have shaped our civilization 
and will shape our future. 

How are they to be produced? After many months 
of discussion and deliberation, the M.I.T. Committee 
on Engineering Education headed by Professor E. R. 
Gilliland, ’33, submitted a report to the Faculty this 
fall, which stated that the objectives of the Engineering 
School’s program should be to give the student: 

1) A good general education. 

2) A thorough training in the basic and applied 
sciences. 

3) The habit of thought that enables the engineer 
to handle complex problems with competence. 

4) An appreciation of the methods of creating new 
knowledge. 

“Stating the objectives,” the committee added, “is 
much easier than formulating and implementing a 
program for their attainment.” What makes this task 
especially difficult? 

President Julius A. Stratton answered this question 
when he spoke, in his annual report this year, of 
three great forces which have buffeted the engineer- 



Gordon S. Brown, ’31, who became Dean of Engineer¬ 
ing at M.I.T. last July, has been one of the busiest 
men on the Institute’s staff this fall. He received both 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineer’s Medal 
in Electrical Engineering Education and the Lamme 
Medal of the American Society for Engineering Educa¬ 
tion this year. He also found time to tour the Dew Line, 
and talked to the M.I.T. Alumni Council about it. 

In this article he both explains the uses to which 
the recent grant from the Ford Foundation will be 
put and expresses some of his enthusiasm for enhanc¬ 
ing the prestige of the engineering profession by 
strengthening the education of future engineers. 
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Few machines of this sort are left in the electrical engineer- are fewer shutdowns with lighter machines used now, and 
ing laboratory. This picture was made in the 1930’s. There instrumentation has become much more sophisticated. 


ing schools increasingly, made some of the old curric¬ 
ula inadequate, and forced educators to consider 
drastic changes. 

“First,” he wrote, “there is the stupendous accumu¬ 
lation of new knowledge and principles flowing from 
advances in every field of science and engineering. 

“Second, the nature of these advances is such that 
it becomes increasingly important that students of 
science and engineering have a thorough command of 
modern physics, chemistry, and mathematics. 

“Third, the traditional boundaries that have long 
compartmentalized one professional field from another 
are rapidly dissolving away, with the result that the 
formulations of a sound professional education are 
constantly broadening.” 

The Challenge 

Scientific breakthroughs have come faster than engi¬ 
neers have been able to exploit fully the new data and 
concepts which have been made available. Scientists, 
in some instances, have become engineers, and the dif¬ 
ferences between science and engineering often seem 
trivial now to the layman. They were lost sight of 
in the Manhattan Project, and the press ignores them 
in reporting the efforts to explore space. 

These differences, nevertheless, have significance. 
The engineer does not study heat, for example, merely 
because it is there. He anticipates and meets society’s 
needs. He produces and delivers kilowatts when and 
where artisans can buy them. He devises new products 
which lighten men’s burdens, prolong their lives, and 
give them fresh opportunities. He designs the new 


production techniques which industry must have to 
grow. He even produces the tools and instruments 
that the scientist must have to reach new frontiers. 
Now he must do all of these things more rapidly than 
in the earlier stages of the industrial revolution, and 
the next generation of engineers must be prepared 
to move even faster. 

To practice any engineering specialty successfully 
in the 1970’s a greater spectrum of knowledge will be 
required than was needed in the past. Already the 
electrical engineer, for example, is likely to be con¬ 
cerned both with the lattice structure of crystals and 
the role of computers in industrial operations; the 
civil engineer must appreciate both the potentialities 
of electronic data-processing and the complexity of 
radioactive waste disposal; and the mechanical engi¬ 
neer appears destined to be confronted with the need 
for machines which on the one hand operate at tem¬ 
peratures near absolute zero and on the other hand at 
the temperatures of man-made suns. 

Some students have been quicker than teachers to 
see the need for more fundamental approaches to 
engineering problems, and there has been a drift away 
from the engineering classrooms towards the physics 
and mathematics departments. New courses in engi¬ 
neering are needed that students will recognize as 
manifestations of today’s scientific frontiers, and that 
will in addition give them the insight and motivation 
essential to the successful practice of tomorrow’s engi¬ 
neering. 

This is the real challenge. It would be comparatively 
easy merely to present more science to future engi- 
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The Jiffy clip board in foreground is more flexible than Lower power levels have reduced need for heavy leads, 

the pre-wired breadboard formerly used in laboratory. and aided study of dynamics and transient conditions. 
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neers. For the same reason that the author of a truly 
illuminating novel, or any other work of art, must 
be able to add something to the findings of the social 
scientists, the engineer must have more than knowl- 
edgeability about physics, chemistry, and mathematics 
— he must know how to shape their findings in new, 
useful, purposeful ways. The tough part of the pro¬ 
gram that we now envision at M.I.T. will be to help 
students acquire the purposefulness, the creativity and 
the sound judgment found in the brilliant engineering 
of science — and become men who will get new things 
done. 

The Institute’s Program 

The Committee on Engineering Education at M.I.T. 
emphasized the need for a faculty of highest ability 
that understands and continually leads in new discov¬ 
eries, and stressed a recommendation that “the under¬ 
graduate educational program be developed by means 
of bold experiments initiated by individual faculty 
members, by departments, and by inter-departmental 
groups.” It called for prompt action “in the areas of 
engineering sciences, material sciences, core programs. 


superior students, tutorial methods, undergraduate re¬ 
search, and teaching aids.” 

This will be the target of the program we will carry 
out with the $9,275,000 grant from the Ford Founda¬ 
tion. This sum is to be used by the School of Engineer¬ 
ing in six ways: 

1) Seven additional professorships in important 
newly emerging fields of engineering will be endowed; 
this will take $3,500,000. 

2) New syntheses of courses will be evolved, to 
couple the basic sciences with the newly emerging 
fields of engineering, and to introduce students to 
the “hardheaded” purposefulness of engineering; for 
this, $3,000,000 has been alloted. 

3) New instructional laboratories will be developed 
to illustrate fundamental concepts and develop skill 
at experimental learning with new kinds of laboratory 
apparatus; $1,500,000 has been granted for such work. 

4) Post-doctoral teaching internships and research 
fellowships will be offered to promising young men 
who expect to become professors; this will take 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

(Continued on page 48) 
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M.I.T. Studies My Bones 

Persons xoho took radium internally long ago now can help 
the Radioactivity Center staff study the effects of radiation 


by Jeannette Jamison 



Miss Jeannette Jamison, a teacher 
in Reading, Pa., is one of many 
people who took a medicine con¬ 
taining radium before much was 
known about radiation. Some of 
these people now are helping the 
Radioactivity Center at M.I.T., 
which for many years has been 
studying the long-term effects of 
radiation. This is Miss Jamison’s 
story of her experiences. 

Robley D. Evans, Professor of 
Physics, directs the work that Miss 
Jamison describes. It is conducted 
under contract for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The Center's 
program has been intensified dur¬ 
ing recent years. 


A nickel’s worth of radium “taken 
internally by means of radio¬ 
active substance will kill a person 
in 10 to 15 years if it becomes fixed 
in the body.” 

This sentence flung itself at me 
early one November morning in 
1936 as if it were the only news item 
in the paper and as if it were meant 
for me alone, telling me to forget 
everything on my agenda for that 
day. The pages of my fairly recent 
past — suddenly wide open — were 
staring at me! I wondered how 1 
happened to be standing there alive. 
It was a one-sentence summary of 
a lecture given the day before to a 
group of physicians by one Robley 
D. Evans of M.I.T. and seemed to 
say more than everything the lec¬ 
turer could possibly have said. I 
began looking at my years as I 
never had done before. 

In 1926, I had a toxic goiter and 
a physician who was unwilling to 
have it removed by operation. He 
induced me to try the then very 
new radium-charged water called 
“Radithor.” The word radium 
seemed to me to carry with it magic, 
the magic of perfect health sugges¬ 
tion, and Radithor was represented 
as an elixir of life that would make 
people lose whatever ills they might 
have. As far as I knew, I was in 
almost flawless health except for the 
goiter, but naturally I wanted to 
get rid of that. And so being easily 
convinced, I soon began something 
to which there can never be an end. 

Radithor contained, I found out 
later, both radium and mesothori- 
um, two powerful compounds well 
known for what they are to scient¬ 
ists, but not to the scientifically 
uneducated, of whom I was ob¬ 
viously one somewhere near the 


bottom of the list. This concoction 
was very costly; hence I thought it 
must be valuable. Like a goodly 
number of other incompetents, I 
laid in a considerable supply — at 
a dollar a bottle. Each patient was 
urged to take at least one a day. I 
thought I could better afford such 
expenditure from my modest sal¬ 
ary than go on with a goiter growing 
up prominently on my neck for 
everybody to look at. Vanity seemed 
to be one of the several growing 
symptoms of distress. 

Every day a dollar’s worth of the 
promising stimulant gave me con¬ 
fidence together with an exhila¬ 
rated feeling of well being. I felt 
exceptionally vigorous and happy 
while taking it. The goiter thrived 
like the rest of me, and did not 
diminish by the fraction of an inch. 
This went on and on for a long 
time — a dollar a day for over a 
year! Then for some reason I began 
to take smaller amounts. Just what 
argument I used to bring myself to 
this change, I do not now recall, 
for if several bottles a week could 
not do the trick, I do not compre¬ 
hend now how I imagined fewer 
bottles could. At any rate, over the 
next two years, there was a gradual 
decreasing of the dosage from seven 
to three bottles a week, then to two 
and finally to one. At last however, 
I realized, with the doctor who was 
responsible for the original deci¬ 
sion, that the whole performance 
was netting me nothing in regard 
to the lump on my throat. Several 
other doctors were of the opinion 
that an operation was all that 
would succeed and that there was 
no wisdom in waiting longer. So, 
three years after I had started tak¬ 
ing Radithor, I stopped altogether 
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and in June of 1929, I went to 
Philadelphia's University Hospital 
for healing by surgery. 

That was a long time before the 
Reading, Pa., Times gave me the 
jolt of my life on November 27, 
1956. 

* * * 

On March 31, 1932, a well-known 
socialite playboy, who was also a 
steel manufacturer of prominence, 
one Eben Byers, died of radium 
poisoning in Pittsburgh, having 
imbibed, so the papers screeched 
from coast to coast, a radium- 
chargecl water called Radithor be¬ 
tween 1926 and 1929! 

The papers made much of this 
exciting item about Mr. Byers. He 
had been wealthy, and as I read, I 
perceived that he had not tapered 
olf in his intake of the valuable 
stuff as I had. In fact, in my careful 
reading, I discovered that he had 
taken sometimes two, sometimes 
three bottles a day — in all, about 
1,400 bottles. In my relative poverty 
1 had taken possibly 400. There 
was, for a little while, at least, con¬ 
siderable satisfaction in the knowl¬ 
edge that I had taken about 1,000 
bottles less. The broad headlines 
that marked Mr. Byers’ passing 
were followed the next day by 
others, equally devastating to me, to 
the effect that 100 more persons 
were in danger of similar death. 
The laboratories in East Orange, 
N.J., evidently had been besieged 
by news hounds who had somehow 
searched the records of sales. 

Knowing what I knew about my¬ 
self, I read all headlines and articles 
in silence, realizing that there was 
not a thing I could do to change 
the situation within myself, to ex¬ 
tract whatever residue of radium 
might still be in my bones from that 
exciting liquid I had enjoyed so 
much. I went as usual about my 
business of teaching English in the 
Reading, Pa., Senior High School 
saying nothing to anyone, but won¬ 
dering often what the future held 
for me and how soon I should 
know. But the years passed 
smoothly, I was well, and my w r ork 
gave me happiness, so I forgot all 
about radium and what it might do 
to me until suddenly Robley D. 
Evans gave a lecture to physicians 
and talked about what a “nickel’s 
worth” would do. 


How many nickels’ worth of 
radium had gone into the fate that 
was in store for me? 1 did not try to 
figure it out. I did not need to; 1936 
was the 10th year after my story 
had begun. I wrote to Dr. Evans 
and told him everything. Almost at 
once, I received a reply to the effect 
that it would be wise for me to visit 
those famous halls of learning and 
investigation, as speedily as pos¬ 
sible, that it might be determined 
whether anything could be done for 
me or not. As my life was extremely 
precious to me, Cambridge did not 
seem too far away. 

Dr. Evans told me by letter that 
he had been studying for several 
years with interested physicists, 
both in the West and the East, the 
question of counteracting the effects 
of radium poisoning and that “en¬ 
couraging progress had been 
made.” This w'as comforting, at 
least, and after the exchange of sev¬ 
eral letters regarding the time of 
my actual visit to M.I.T., I arrived 
on March 26, 1937. Dr. Evans re¬ 
ceived me with gracious friendli¬ 
ness, invited me to be seated there 
in his laboratories, and talked with 
me at length about my life up to 
date. I was unaware for a long time 
that there were electrical devices 
attached to the chair on which I was 
seated that were checking the 
amount of radium still occupying 
my bones and writing notes, via a 
mechanically controlled pencil, 
about the findings. 

Upon leaving M.I.T. that day, I 
was taken to the Huntington Hos¬ 
pital, where a most friendly physi¬ 
cian, Dr. Joseph C. Aub, of the 
Harvard Medical School, began 
immediately to investigate every 
bone in my body by means of x-ray 
machines to discover, if he could, 
any lingering bits of radium. 

* * * 

Results of all of the analyses 
made, all the information obtained, 
were sent to my regular Reading 
physician. There was evidence, they 
said, that there was stored in my 
bones enough radium to cause 
trouble in the future; just w'hat or 
w r hen or how they could not indi¬ 
cate. The only theory advanced as 
to why 1 had not already gone the 
way of Mr. Byers was that the 
radium taken during the growth of 


the toxic goiter might have been 
excreted because of the high cal¬ 
cium output associated with the 
goiter. A low calcium diet was pre¬ 
scribed for three months in the hope 
of pulling out radium from the 
bones. A dose of ammonium chlo¬ 
ride was also prescribed to be taken 
every day for that length of time. 
I adhered faithfully to my instruc¬ 
tions but I determined before I was 
halfway through that I should 
never be induced to repeat the ex¬ 
perience regardless of results. 
Eventually it was learned that the 
procedure had been somewhat effec¬ 
tive, in that, because of it, there was 
an infinitesimally smaller deposit of 
radium detectable. 

All of that 22 years ago. Those 
wonderful people have kept in 
touch with me, writing to me every 
few years general letters of inquiry 
and of invitation to come again for 
observation. Six times I have gone, 
and six times I have been welcomed 
as an active partner in scientific in¬ 
vestigations. What might have been 
an exhausting, gruelling trial has 



Mary Margaret Shanahan assists Dr. 
Clark in radioactivity work. 


become, in this atmosphere of 
friendly co-operation, fun! In the 
early visits, we began joking about 
my “million dollar bones" and I 
became the "gamma ray guy.” 
Often I have again sat, as I did that 
very first time, in the chair rigged 
up with all kinds of queer unin¬ 
telligible wires, electric cords, 
things that looked like batteries but 
probably weren’t, and long tube¬ 
like counters that reminded me of 
black bananas. Here and there were 
steel clamps that seemed to hold 
together long slender cane-like sup¬ 
ports. Always the eminent and the 
sub-eminent personalities of the 
Institute have flocked around me — 
physicians and physicists, chemists 
and students of different fields — 
and I have felt peculiarly honored. 
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of lopes that run up over two dif¬ 
ferent sized pulleys at the top, con¬ 
trol its movement upward. I 
observed inside these glass holders a 
long slender glass tube that re¬ 
sembled a hollow cylindrical ruler 
with markings on it. By means of 
all this, the young scientists learn 
the secrets of my breath and its in¬ 
valuable content of radium. Occa¬ 
sionally they leave the task and 
stand in a huddle discussing data. 

At the side, the counters and 
scalers work on, ticking, or as in 
the latest visit, flashing little crim¬ 
son lights, reminding everybody of 
telegraph offices on a night of a 
presidential election, but actually 
only taking an accurate record of 
radioactive elements in the room. 
The flashing counter is called a 
“scintillation spectrometer,” which, 

I am told, has superseded the 
noisier Geiger counter and meas¬ 
ures radium content not by clicking 
but by brilliant small Hashes of red 
light, and is a much stronger de¬ 
tector. Endless seem the periods of 
watching this fascinating new in¬ 
vention! After its reactions to me 
have been noted, a “neutral” (per¬ 
son with normal hones) is put in 
my place and I am sent outside the 
room so that I may have no effect 
upon the recording. This goes on 
through the hours with me in 
various positions and at varying 
distances, and then the neutral 
takes his turn in the same poses 
and at the same distances. 

* * * 

In moments of freedom from 
these counters, I am escorted to the 
X-ray Department where joints and 
skull have their chance at inspec¬ 
tion. Then an M.D. takes over. My 
life history since radium entered my 
living routine is reviewed, includ¬ 
ing my present habits, my eating, 
drinking, general living — all are 
given the most careful attention! 

And throughout all of this pro¬ 
cedure, every one of these distin¬ 
guished and near-distinguished in¬ 
dividuals becomes a personal friend, 
completely, honestly, considerately 
interested in my welfare. But as 
far as I know, not one of them has 
yet discovered why I still live in 
remarkably good health while Mr. 
Byers died a terrible death a quar¬ 
ter of a century ago. 


From left to right are Dr. Samuel D. Clark of the Medical Department and 
Professor Evans and Robert A. Dudley, ’51, physicists. 


I wear an aviator’s oxygen mask 
over my face. They never provide a 
mirror for me, but I am sure I look 
like a black cat with a long tail 
wound coyly around my left shoul¬ 
der. Brilliant-looking, pleasant, 
young men and women stand 
around muttering profound state¬ 
ments; at least, I can only suppose 
they are intelligent and profound, 
for they are far beyond my compre¬ 
hension. These young students work 
now with one instrument anti now 
with another behind “scalers” 
which are like huge batteries or in 
front of a huge glass (or, in the 
latest experiment, plastic) water 
container playfully called “Puffer 
II,” which seems to be recording 
the radium or mesothorium in my 
breath. If you know how or why 
such a thing is possible, I salute 
you as a far wiser soul than I am. 
But ignorant as I am, I am thrilled 
each time by being in the presence 
of all of these intellectually elite. 

The water tank test is always in¬ 
teresting. At least two, sometimes 
three, young scientists work on it. 
Sometimes the tank rests within 
a wooden framework and out of 
it emerges what seems to be an¬ 
other glass tank inverted and 
slightly smaller, which goes up 
slowly according to the rate of my 
breathing. Cast-iron weights on one 
side, attached to the tanks by means 


Often a room or hall has been 
filled with mysterious apparatus, 
brought to that spot for the sole 
purpose of learning about my 
bones! The experiment that I have 
liked least every time is one in which 


Equipment such as this is used in the 
radioactivity laboratory. 
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Books 


THE TEMPTER, by Norbert Wiener; Random 
House. Reviewed by John Lear, Science Editor of 
The Saturday Review. 

PROFESSOR XORBERT WIENER, the father of 
cybernetics, has completed another experiment in 
communication. It involves the transmission of a mes¬ 
sage through the pages of a book entitled The 
Tempter. Contrary to his usual practice of eliminat¬ 
ing all possible noise 
from his carrier chan¬ 
nels, the professor in 
this experiment has in¬ 
troduced, with apparent 
deliberation, some con¬ 
fusion by allowing the 
book to be advertised as 
a novel. 

The Tempter bears 
none of the conventional 
marks of the novelist’s 
craft. It is not even cast 
in novel form, lacking 
either development of 
scene or dramatization 
of conflict. Unawareness 
being one trait that can¬ 
not reasonably be as¬ 
cribed to Dr. Wiener, I 
must suspect him of 
something considerably 
more subtle: of making 
a test of the feedback mechanisms of American science 
under superficially annoying but fundamentally insig¬ 
nificant difficulties. The valid and vital question I 
read between his lines is this: Are scientists sufficiently 
sensitive in their perceptions to recognize a disaster 
call that is not preceded by the air-clearing cry of 
MAYDAY? 

Presented as a long narrative letter from an older 
man to his godson. The Tempter sounds exactly like 
what it purports to be. The language is simple, 
straightforward, clear and compelling. The book gains, 
rather than suffers, from absence of the novelist’s 
manipulation. No responsible man who was trying to 
pass on to a truly loved godson an honest account of 
the successes and failures of the godson’s father would 
run the risk of “hopping up” his story. He would 
chronicle with restraint, understating every excite¬ 
ment. The Tempter's author writes his memoir in this 
fashion with such fidelity that, although Dr. Wiener 
insists his work is fictional, the reader keeps asking 
himself: Who are the real people behind the masks? 
What small eastern college, bucking for university 
status, prostituted its gootl name and its faculty’s in¬ 
tegrity in return for the gift of an expensive labora- 

* From an exhibit of sculpture by Beatrice Paipert. 


tory? Which professor sold his soul for $750,000? 
Whose solid old family name was used as a blind for 
the pyramiding of which of the present-day giants in 
industry? What famous theoretical scientist was 
robbed not only of money, but, more importantly, of 
recognition of the priority of his ideas, in order that 
a fabricated patent claim could stand up in the courts? 

The significant thing about The Tempter is that 
a man of Norbert Wiener’s stature, famed and far 
from penniless, still in the prime of his years with 
students at his feet, should feel the need to write it. 
Consider the large questions which this book raises: 

At a time when the future of free men depends on 
the rigorous examining of nature, how can universi¬ 
ties be returned to the approximate neighborhood of 
their own professed ideals of disinterested searching 
for truth? 

How can the patent system be modernized to pro¬ 
tect and encourage the innovators? 

Can lawyers be brought to concern themselves with 
guarding honesty in expert scientific testimony? 

What recourse will the young subordinates in re¬ 
search laboratories — academic as well as industrial — 
work out to protect their collective ideals from the 
individual maraudings of scientist-politicians? 

An engineer-administrator is the villain of The 
Tempter, but the indictment that stands plain in this 
memoir from Professor Wiener’s imagination does not 
stop with him: it reaches into the background of the 
times, where docile scientific societies back away from 
the real issues by voting medals in lieu of full recog¬ 
nition to original thinkers. 

The Tempter deserves to be read by every man and 
woman of science. It ought to be read in conjunction 
with A. V. Kidd’s new book on the relationships be¬ 
tween government science and the universities. To¬ 
gether, these two volumes make it painfully clear that 
scientists can no longer expect to be exempted from 
responsibility for the social impact of their science. 

MEN DIE, by H. L. Humes; Random House. Re¬ 
viewed by Frederick G. Fassett, Jr., Dean of Residence. 

THE CORE of this rather swift-paced and impres¬ 
sionistic novel is an explosion that destroys an island 
ammunition base, killing all of its Navy garrison 
save six Negro seamen who are under arrest as muti¬ 
neers and the Lieutenant (JG) who is their self- 
appointed warder. Such plot as the tale has consists 
of the gradual unraveling of the history of the dead 
Commander of the base, his dead second in com¬ 
mand, his beauteous and high-strung widow, and the 
curious intermingling of their lives long before Hake, 
the Commander, drew his hated assignment. The 
Lieutenant (JG) who survives acts as intermediary in 
this unraveling, with the six mutineers — who are 
admirably realized — as the chorus and as perpetrators 
of a cosmic joke unrevealed till the end. 

Stylistically, the book is at once interesting and 
exasperating. Mr. Humes, ’49, can play Faulkner, Elem- 
ingway, Joyce almost at will, and does. For this rather 
unusual presentation of feminine eroticism, he em¬ 
ploys not one but two streams of consciousness, the 
second apparently serving as commentary on the first. 
When he is himself, his prose is terse and vivid. 



Norbert Wiener* 
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New York City’s 
Natural History 


THESE are illustrations from A 
Natural History of New York City, 
by John Kieran, published this fall 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
They are the work of Henry B. 
Kane, '24, Director of the M.ET. 
Alumni Fund, who also drew the 
sketches for the article that begins 
on the next page of this issue of 
The Review. 





How Do We Learn Mathematics? 


By showing, rather than telling, mathematical facts to 
students , some remarkable progress has been made in 
a continuing research project 


Can the teaching of mathematics 
be improved, and more youngsters 
given the proper foundation for the 
study of science and engineering? 
Several efforts to answer this ques¬ 
tion are tinder way. One of them, 
which began operation in the Mad¬ 
ison Junior High School, at Syra¬ 
cuse, N. Y., is a project established 
by Robert B. Davis, ’46 (right), As¬ 
sociate Professor of Mathematics 
and Education at Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity. It is described in this article. 

by Robert B. Davis 

ryiHE Madison Project — a collabo- 
A rative effort of mathematicians, 
teachers, psychologists, and psy¬ 
chiatrists — has pursued the dual 
objectives, since the fall of 1957, 
of improving the teaching of math¬ 
ematics and investigating some 
basic hypotheses about who learns 
mathematics, how, and why. 

For immediate application, a 
basic course in algebra has been pre¬ 
pared. It consists of a modified 
form of ninth and eleventh-grade 
algebra, arranged for presentation 
to children in any grade from the 
fourth through the eighth. This 
course is available to any school 




wishing to use it. As a result, a 
growing list of schools — in New 
York Stale, Connecticut, and Texas 

— are introducing algebra earlier 
than usual, and in a more creative 
form than previously. Fourth-grad¬ 
ers are discovering for themselves 
that the product of the roots of the 
equation 

x 2 bx -j- c = 0 

is equal to the constant term c, and 
they are enjoying the experience. 

The Project, however, is con¬ 
cerned lest this specific course be 
overemphasized. It is a tangible re¬ 
sult of two years of experimenta¬ 
tion which does not stop at this 
point. As often happens, one tan¬ 
gible practical result can nearly 
obscure a continuing program of 
research. The experimentation is 
planned to continue into the fu¬ 
ture, without any foreseeable termi¬ 
nation date. The Project has 
learned how to teach some elev¬ 
enth-grade mathematics to seventh- 
graders — or even to fourth-graders 

— but this is a very small fraction 
of what may be learned if suitable 
means of investigation can be de¬ 
vised. 

One Project activity has included 
teaching algebra and co-ordinate 
geometry to some potential delin¬ 
quents in the seventh grade. These 
children came from severely de¬ 



prived backgrounds. According to 
tests, they averaged an I.Q. of about 
80. 

The question then arises: What, 
exactly, does it mean to say that 
these children have an 80 I.Q.? The 
Project work thus far suggests sev¬ 
eral hypotheses. Much of their dif¬ 
ficulty appears to be a severe limi¬ 
tation of verbal communication. 
When they are shown the open sen¬ 
tence (equation, in common par¬ 
lance) 

3 + 0 = 5, 

they will put a 2 in the box. 

Without much recourse to lan¬ 
guage, they can recognize the equa¬ 
tion as a “condition”: that is, some 
numbers (namely 2) will produce 
equality, while all other numbers 
fail to do so. Moreover, they are 
able to use this understanding to 
solve the problem, even though 
nothing has been explained to 
them. 

This nonverbalized concept of 
the student agrees precisely with 
the interpretation of modern logi¬ 
cians, who would say that the open 
sentence 

3 + □ = 5 

determines the truth set -J2}-. 

(This same concept would, of 
course, be stated in traditional lan¬ 
guage by saying that the equation 
3 + x = 5 has the root x = 2.) 

Now, when these students are 
asked to find the truth set for the 
open sentence 

(□*□-(13x0)+ 22 = 0, 
they can proceed to substitute num¬ 
bers into the place-holding box by 
trial and error, and eventually con¬ 
clude that the truth set is 

For the sentence 

(□ x □) - (H x □) + 33 = 0, 
they get 

-is, in, 

and for the sentence (or, if you pre¬ 
fer, “equation”) 

(□ x □) - (16 x □) + 55 = 0, 
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they get 

(5, 11}., 

Somewhere along here they make 
a discovery: if you multiply the two 
elements of the truth set, you get 
the last coefficient; if you odd them, 
you get the middle coefficient. 

They can now solve 
(□*□) — (5x0) + 6 = 0 
by reasoning: 

3x2 = 6, 3 + 2 = 5, 
hence the roots of the equation are 
3 and 2. 

These “low-I.Q.” students have 
discovered for themselves a mathe¬ 
matical fact usually taught in col¬ 
lege, and they can use this fact in 
solving new problems! 

The mathematics has not been 
too hard for them — in fact, it has 
been fun. But if we had told them 
the mathematical result, they would 
have looked at us uncomprehend- 
ingly. Words are not effective, it 
appears, in communicating with 
these children. Fortunately, we can 
show them mathematics with a 
minimum use of words. 

Socratic Algebra 

What, then, is the difficulty at 
the root of these children’s “low 
I.Q.”? Obviously, we do not know, 
as yet, but there are several tempt¬ 
ing hypotheses: 

1) The children have-not learned 
to communicate effectively by using 
the literal meaning of words. (They 
can use words effectively to intimi¬ 
date others on the playground.) 

2) They require a great deal of 
adult attention, to compensate for 
deprivation at home. (When they 
have an answer, they want a teacher 
to come and look at it right away 
that instant!) 

If mathematics gets immediate 
adult attention, they are willing to 
become interested in mathematics; 
if it does not, they can start a fight 
with their neighbor — this is cer¬ 
tain to get immediate attention. 
They have very little frustration 
tolerance in this matter. Their need 
for attention is overwhelming; 
mathematics can interest them only 
if it is a road to adult attention 
instantaneously. 

Obviously, one teacher cannot 
handle a class on this basis. The 
Project experiment has used as 
many as. four adults in a room with 
15 children. On this basis, it was 
possible to satisfy the craving for 
immediate attention. 


3) These deprived children can 
learn only from an adult whom 
they like and respect. (They are 
strongly prone to suspicion and 
hostility.) 

Under the right conditions, how¬ 
ever, these “low-I.Q.” seventh-grad¬ 
ers can learn ninth and eleventh- 
grade algebra! They enjoyed this so 
much that their entire school work 
showed sizable improvement. 

We believe you can use questions 
to teach things which you could 
not easily teach by making state¬ 
ments. To test this hypothesis we 
taught our Socratic algebra course 
to a class of gifted fourth-graders. 
The response was even more favor¬ 
able than we had hoped. To our 
surprise the fourth-graders showed 
more talent for abstract mathe¬ 
matics than we have found among 
older children. This potential de¬ 
serves considerable further study. 

Define It Yourself 

We have tested this approach 
further in a course in complex vari¬ 
ables for graduate physics students. 
The physicists were asked to con¬ 
jecture and prove the sequence of 
basic Cauchy theorems. They even 
had to develop their own defini¬ 
tions. This was done without refer¬ 
ence to any text. The result had 
every appearance of being an un¬ 
usually successful course. 

(A similar “do-it-yourself” ap¬ 
proach has been used for some 
years by Prof. R. L. Moore at the 
University of Texas; it is interest¬ 
ing to observe that Professor 
Moore’s former students include a 
quite unusual number of outstand¬ 
ing present-day mathematicians.) 

The algebra taught to fourth- 
graders has been inductive or ex¬ 
perimental: that is, the students 
learn by generalizing from specific 
examples. We now plan to study 
the possibility of a deductive ap¬ 
proach at the fourth-grade level: 
can children this age use implica¬ 
tion as effectively as they can gen¬ 
eralization ? 


Another hypothesis of the Proj¬ 
ect is that secure learning is a non¬ 
verbal result of experience. This 
can be explained by a nonmathe- 
matical simile: one can go from 
Harvard Square to Symphony Hall 
by having a written sheet of instruc¬ 
tions, and following it carefully: 
“enter subway at Harvard Square, 
take train to Park Street ...” and 
so on. If the instructions are cor¬ 
rect, and if we follow them cor¬ 
rectly, we will get to Symphony 
Hall. But there is a second way of 
navigating: we can spend time be¬ 
coming well acquainted with the 
Boston-Cam bridge area, and then 
use our familiarity to guide us. 

This second kind of learning, we 
believe, is far more secure and more 
flexible than the rote-verbal (or 
“cook-book”) approach. This belief 
is another hypothesis we hope to 
test through the use of our Socratic 
teaching procedure. 

Hard Ideas Early 

The Project also hypothesizes 
that effective mathematical learn¬ 
ing usually follows a pattern of 
“successive refinements”: a stu¬ 
dent’s notion of derivative (say) 
will embrace part of the idea rea¬ 
sonably well, but will not be fully 
accurate in detail. The Project is 
experimenting with this gradual 
successive refinement, in contrast 
with the more commonly used idea 
of trying to get a concept right 
from the very first. 

Thus, for example, we can ask 
seventh graders to find a number 
which, when multiplied by itself, 
gives approximately 2. By trial-and- 
error, they may find 1.4. Now, if 
this is not a satisfactory approxi¬ 
mation, they can continue the trial 
and error procedure, and find 1.41 
as a somewhat better approxima¬ 
tion. 

This approximation procedure 
has a striking property: it is "arbi¬ 
trarily” refinable — if you are not 
satisfied at some stage, you can go 
on to a still better approximation 
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that will meet stricter specifica¬ 
tions. Any positive “tolerance” can 
be used. 

By starting such ideas early, we 
can gradually refine them until we 
have (say, by grade 11 or 12) a well- 
developed understanding of the 
concept of limit. 

This is another distinctive Proj¬ 
ect hypothesis: whereas some peo¬ 
ple believe that “hard” ideas should 
be deferred until later in a stu¬ 
dent’s life, the Project is testing the 
opposite procedure. Precisely be¬ 
cause these ideas are hard, we intro¬ 
duce them, in simple form, as early 
as possible, so that we have many 
years in which to refine them, and 
to investigate subtleties and impli¬ 
cations. Thus, the Project begins 
with the ideas of slope, limit, 
equivalence, class, function, etc., at 
least as early as grades seven and 
eight. 

Visualization With Vectors 

Another hypothesis relates to 
how we think about mathematics. 
We are testing the hypothesis that 
the use of suitable semi-geometric 
visualizations is frequently superior 
to a purely verbal or symbolic way 
of thinking. Formally, one can say 
that 

2(x-S) + 5(y-l) + S(z-7) = 0 
is the equation of a plane. We can 
give this geometrical meaning, 
however, as the inner product of 
two vectors, 

V 1 = 2F + 5j+ 3k, 

and 

vt= (x-3)i + (y — 1)1+ (z-77k 

which must, consequently, be per¬ 
pendicular. This gives us a very 
valuable method for visualizing the 
meaning of the condition which 
the equation states. 

Several distinctive features of the 
Project (which, incidentally, is sup¬ 
ported by the Marcel Holzer Foun¬ 
dation of New York, and by the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation) have 
been suggested implicitly: for one 
thing, the Project is concerned with 
all mathematics education, from 
the elementary grades through 




plane 2(x-’>) + ‘>(y-l)+3(z-7)-0 

graduate school, since discoveries 
about learning in one area can 
often be used to illuminate others. 

Moreover, the Project is inter¬ 
ested in research under optimal 
conditions for learning — as, for ex¬ 
ample, in the work with delin¬ 
quents, where we have used as 
many as four teachers in a single 
class of 15 students, in order to 
provide a generous measure of in¬ 
dividual attention. The basic alge¬ 
bra course is a product of this re¬ 
search — it can be taught under 
typical school conditions, but the 
research itself is not limited to 
what can be taught by any teacher, 
or in any school. We are particu¬ 
larly eager to find the limits — what 
is the most that a student can learn, 
given optimal conditions for learn¬ 
ing? We believe that this is, in fact, 
a very great deal — many people, 
we suspect, can learn a large 
amount of mathematics, given suit¬ 
able conditions of study. 

Finally, the Project wishes to re¬ 
late the specific problem of learning 
mathematics to more general ques¬ 
tions of human behavior — in par¬ 
ticular, to the processes of thinking. 
We are already working on the 
“psychology” of computing ma¬ 
chines, as another approach to this 
same problem. 

The apparently “special” study 



of the apparently “hopeless” prob¬ 
lem of mental illness gave rise to 
profound general insights of psy- 
choanalytically oriented psychol¬ 
ogy. How people learn mathemat¬ 
ics may seem a very limited field, 
and improving anyone’s basic math¬ 
ematical abilities may seem hope¬ 
less, but if we tackle this problem 
conscientiously, who knows what 
we may not learn? 

A Teacher's Report A 

On the New Algebra 

THE Binghamton (N.Y.) News re¬ 
cently interviewed a teacher who had 
studied the method described in the 
preceding article, while at Syracuse 
University, and now is using it in his 
classroom. The newspaper reported, in 
part: 

“The solution of ‘unknowns’ in 
even the simplest algebraic equations, 
long has been considered too tough for 
run-of-the-mill pupils below Grade 10 
and even for some of the brighter be¬ 
low Grade 8. But Mr. Seely’s 8B class 
is learning it, nonetheless, and the new 
way it’s being presented to them this 
fall appears to be relatively painless. 

“For one thing, the teacher is tak¬ 
ing his time, permitting his pupils to 
learn, almost on their own, the funda¬ 
mentals of solving equations. 

"He’s not telling them that it’s al¬ 
gebra they’re learning, in what is pri¬ 
marily a ‘general math’ class, nor is he 
giving them any algebraic rules to 
memorize. That seems to make a big 
difference in their responsiveness. 

"Mr. Seely’s class is one of several, 
in junior-high mathematics, where new 
concepts of teaching a traditionally 
dry and tough subject are being tried 
out in the Binghamton school system. 

"The experimenting teachers learned 
new methods at various graduate-level 
college courses last summer, and re¬ 
turned to their classrooms to apply 
what they’d learned. . . . 

“Mr. Seely, experimenting with the 
Madison Project method, said he will 
tell his pupils the rules only after they 
have learned to work the problems that 
apply to the rules. 

“Thus, they will arrive at the rules, 
as did the mathematicians who origi¬ 
nated the rules, through necessity, trial 
and error. 

"Mr. Seely said he’s getting ‘ex¬ 
cellent results’ using the Madison 
Project method, and continued: 

“ ‘It’s getting rid of this old bugaboo 
of algebra being a monster. The in¬ 
troduction to the subject is very soft, 
using what the students already know. 
When they find it’s easy, then I let 
them know they’ve been studying al¬ 
gebra all along.’ ” 
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by ELTING E. MORISON 


The Pertinence of the Past 



To write satisfying computer programs, 
we must first write them for ourselves 

T his paper, as it was delivered at a convocation 
of Sloan Fellows, began with a description of the 
war against the submarine in 1942-1943. In those 
years a series of decisions were taken by the armed 
services about the kinds of weapons to Ire used, the 
way in which the weapons would be used, the distri¬ 
bution of forces and command relationships. The 
purpose of this preliminary description was to dem¬ 
onstrate that in any situation involving men as well 
as materials and mechanical energies, there are al¬ 
ways present, no matter how filled with quantitative 
data the situation may be, powerful human considera¬ 
tions that are still incommensurable. These incommen- 
surables — a tangle of memories, prejudices, emotional 
needs, aspirations, common decencies and so forth — 
exert a tremendous and probably always a determin¬ 
ing influence upon the real (or the total), as opposed 
to the exposed, nature of a situation. Any wise de¬ 
cision in such a situation must take into account not 
only the data from which logical conclusions about 
present operating efficiencies can be drawn, but that 
other data which leads to the non-logical understand¬ 
ing of what human beings are, need, and want to 
be. In the naval anecdote as told, the decision arrived 
at by a calculation of cruising speeds and fire powers 
was modified bv a further calculation of the non- 
quantifiable needs of the naval society. That is why 
E. M. Forster, the British novelist, said that the 
only true history is the history of the human affec¬ 
tions. All others, even economic history, he said in 
an unnecessary aside, are false. 

With these things in mind my intention is, in this 
paper, to try to find out what may happen to the 
affections in the time of the computer. What I want 
to try to do is to raise a few very tentative proposi¬ 
tions — an agenda of the kind of thing we will have 
to think about as we seek to live at peace with the 
machine. You all know some of the jobs the computer 
can do today — how it can prepare payrolls with de¬ 
ductions for the individual case, how it can assist 
in the control of inventories and the shaping of pro¬ 
duction schedules. As the illustrations for this article 
suggest, it has already entered, tentatively, the field of 
design. It can, even now, do something more. 


For the last ten years 1 have had a Williamson 
circuit in my radio amplifier. In its utilization of 
the power available, in its capacity for internal cor¬ 
rection, it faithfully represents the elegant solutions 
to technical problems that occurred to the man who 
made it — Williamson. It stands as an admirable ex¬ 
pression of his own peculiar understanding and in¬ 
tuitive skill —as an expression, in other words, of 
himself. Today new circuits for conventional ampli¬ 
fiers like mine can be and are designed by the 
computer. The special aptitudes, the distinctive bun¬ 
dle of intelligence and affections that Williamson 
brought to his work — the bundle that was in fact 
Williamson — has been displaced. 

Computers as you know have other competences. 
They can discover proofs for theorems of logic; they 
can solve trigonometric identities; they can do formal 
integration and diffei’emiation. They can already or 
have given clear indication that they will in the 
foreseeable future be able to do the following things: 
remember, learn, discern patterns in loose data, make 
novel combinations of old information and, most 
striking of all, introduce surprise into an intellectual 
situation. There is still a question about the limits 
of the computer’s imagination — its ability to create 
something like a Newtonian hypothesis or to con¬ 
struct something like Handel’s Water Music. But 
Herbert Simon, a cautious student of these matters 
has said that, “Insofar as we understand what processes 
are involved in human creativity — and we are be¬ 
ginning to have a very good understanding of them 
— none of the processes involved in human creativity 
appears to lie beyond the reach of computers.” 

The capacities I have described — remembering, 
learning, discerning patterns, making surprising com¬ 
binations of data — are most if not all of the capaci¬ 
ties men bring to most if not all industrial problems. 
If I am correct in saying this, then it must seem that 
sooner or later the machines will be able to take part 
in the thinking that goes on at every level of an in¬ 
dustrial enterprise; that they will be in a position to 
influence decisions that will effect the ultimate poli¬ 
cies and purposes that govern our industrial life. No 
less certainly than the civilization of an armed force 
is based upon its weapon system, is the civilization 
of our society based upon the instrumentation of the 
industrial process. All our economic and social ar¬ 
rangements — how we feel about what we do, which 
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is all that culture is — is founded upon the way out- 
industrial energy is organized. How large a part and 
what kind of part do we want the computer — with 
its overriding skill in rational analysis of the meas¬ 
urable data — to take in the decisions that determine 
the way this energy will be organized? This is worth 
thinking about. 

* * * 

There are lots of ways to think about it. If you are 
a Sloan Fellow now you can wonder how soon this 
machine will invade the ranks of middle manage¬ 
ment, and if and when it will reach the level of the 
Senior Executive if and when you actually reach 
those levels. You can also, if you are me, wonder 
when you will be out of a job. Because of the cheap 
reproducibility of computer programs it will, it is 
said, become cheaper and easier to transfer new 
knowledge and skill to machines than to men. As a 
faculty member I’m not sure it will be cheaper, but as 
a pedagogue long steeped in the educational process 

— with its immense inefficiencies and wastes caused 
by the uncertainties and resistances of human beings 

— I am quite prepared to believe that it will be 
easier for computers to teach computers. 

But matters like this —the temporary technologi¬ 
cal unemployment of the individual — like you, like 
me, like Williamson — are inconsequential when laid 
against what I would think was the primary source of 
concern about the machine. The computer is no 
better than its program — the quality of its decision 
is determined by what is put into it and men will 
decide what is put into it. This is a source of hope 
and delight in one way. It means that like the steam 
engine, the steel mill, the dynamo, it is an opportu¬ 
nity to be exploited, an immensely powerful exten¬ 
sion of man’s ingenuity and power in the service of 
his will. But it is also a source, I should think, of 
concern. If we put the wrong things in it. if we 
select the wrong problems or state the right problems 
incorrectly we will get unsatisfactory solutions. Per¬ 
haps the easiest way to put it is that in using the 
computer man will get the answers he deserves to get. 

Here it seems to me is the cause for real alarm 
because of a sad historical fact. On the record men 
have been luckier in giving answers than in asking 
the right questions — or at least they have been more 
skillful in making up half answers they can live with 
than in putting the full questions accurately framed. 


This is not said in the hope that it will sound 
like an epigram. Let me give some brief examples 
out of our own short history. In the Constitution of 
the United States as it was ratified it is indicated 
that for certain purposes a colored man counts as % 
of a white man. In the 70’s and 80’s of the last century 
bimetalism was accepted as a solution to our mone¬ 
tary difficulties. Yesterday, today and apparently for¬ 
ever there is the legislation dealing with our farm 
problem. 

These jerry-built solutions were arrived at in part 
because we did not care, for reasons of policy, ex¬ 
pediency, ignorance or pure fright, to state the prob¬ 
lems fully and accurately. Sometimes we did not assess 
the quantifiable data, as the weight of the silver bloc, 
correctly; sometimes we were not fully conscious of 
the load of memory, prejudice, hope, faith and so 
forth that had been dumped into the situation; and 
sometimes, indeed almost always, we did not make 
the effort to separate out the useful from the useless 
memory, the good from the evil prejudice, the legi¬ 
timate faith from the illusion, in the problems pre¬ 
sented. 

In dealing with the computer, with its incisive 
capacity to reach clear decisions from the data pre¬ 
sented, we will find ourselves in grave difficulties, 
I think, if we persist in such sloppy definitions of 
the problems we wish to solve. We will have, in the 
near future, to ask ourselves if we can assess even 
quantifiable data without distortion; we will have to 
consider painfully whether we are ready to lift out 
our raw affections for observation and analysis, 
whether we are honest enough and brave enough to 
make the necessary' separations between the indispen¬ 
sable and the irrelevant feelings. 

» * * 

There is an alternative in all this that we ought 
at least to think about. We can begin from the propo¬ 
sition that man is because he thinks and only because 
he thinks. That is, we can disregard the existence 
of the affections and program only the quantifiable, 
measurable elements that can be dealt with by pure 
reason. Take, for instance, the antisubmarine prob¬ 
lem as I have described it in 1943. Feed in the 
clean elements — radar capacities, fire powers, cruising 
ranges and so forth. Just the thing for a computer. 
Let us assume for the moment that a clean answer 
came back: use the land-based Army planes for search 
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and attack in the narrow waters of the Bay of Biscay. 
Let us then assume further that this sharing of con¬ 
trol over operations and the introduction of the 
plane as a dominant weapon would undermine the 
naval societv — altering not only its form but the 
structure of value and affection that held it together. 
This would mean that you had swapped cultural 
stability— determined in large part by the affections 
— for immediate operational success as prescribed by 
pure reason. When translated to the larger sphere 
of the industrial process and the cultural and social 
arrangements based upon it, the implications, I should 
think, are clear. 

This is certainly one way to do it and it may be the 
way — or at least the way we will take. The history 
of man can be understood not only as the history of 
the affections but as the effort of man to use his 
distinctive instrument — the intelligence — to triumph 
over the affections, the effort to introduce logic and 
order into the control of affairs made messy by the 
affections. Then too, as is well known to all foreign 
observers, we are a pragmatic people living always 
for the operational success in the existing moment, 
unexcited by the past, unaware of any future beyond 
the next tomorrow which is only another day. 

With such ideas in mind, and especially in an era 
of dynamic technological change, it may be argued 
that all the accumulated baggage of value and culture 
created by the affections is irrelevant or unnecessary. 
The thing to do is to reach logical conclusions in the 
immediate circumstance and bring such memories 
and affections as do exist into accommodating new 
alignments to fit the logical conclusions. 

I want to take this proposition one step farther. 
Sigmund Freud had a theory that art is merely a 
neurotic compromise — an enormous effort by men to 
give imagined reality to desires they could not fulfill 
in action. It is possible that our affectionate attach¬ 
ments to particular schemes of value are equally symp¬ 
toms of our incapacity to run an environment in a 
reasonable way. For instance in the 13th century a 
man petitioned Almighty God only, perhaps, because 
he thought he could control nature in no other way. 
Or a man in the 19th century made hard work, thrift, 
giving to the poor, and the sacredness of individual 
enterprise into a scheme of value because they were 
the only devices that enabled him to deal with an 
uncertain economy he could not run or understand 
by his reason alone. 

If this view of things is accepted, and it has real 
pulling power for anybody attracted by economies of 
means, elegant solutions and nice analyses, then man 
can learn to live with the computer that feeds only 
on the quantifiable, measurable data and that yields 
up the correct operational decision for the moment. 
Detaching himself from familiar social, institutional 
and personal commitments he will be able to bring 
whatever affections he has into a continuous align¬ 
ment with the ever changing decisions about what will 
work at this moment in the industrial process. 

* * * 

I think in the future we should look at this proposi¬ 
tion with care, but I must say I don’t like it much. 
It seems to rip man away from the qualities and 
contexts which in the past we have ordinarily pre¬ 



sumed gave point and meaning to his life. It seems to 
turn him into an accommodating mechanism designed 
to force whatever fitful feelings he may have into 
grooves cut to a temporary pattern by the intellectual 
necessities of a situation. It sounds as though in the 
interests of survival we would be willing to survive 
as freemartins — dead to rapture and despair. Maybe 
I don’t like this prospect simply because, as the an¬ 
thropologists say, I am culture bound. 

But I hope I am not misunderstood here. I believe, 
of course, that the intelligence is one of the deter¬ 
mining things about man. I am with Whitehead when 
he said that today the rule is absolute, the society 
that does not value the trained intelligence will die. 
I also believe the computers are here to stay and it’s 
no good trying to melt them down, as they tried to 
bust up the first power looms or to destroy the first 
Bessemer Converter built in this country. 1 further 
believe that the computers supply an opportunity to 
organize and enrich our society that is greater than 
the opportunity offered by any other agency perhaps 
since the discovery of fire — which also has the power 
to destroy. And finally, in this confession of faith, I 
believe that man is not only a creature distinguished 
by the intelligence but by the affections as well — 
which means I guess that he is a creature of rapture 
and despair. But which means also that the affections 
have an existence, an identity, a set of needs and 
claims, a shaping influence in the life of man that is 
their independent own. Man is, not only because he 
thinks but because he feels and it is the interaction 
between these two impressive energies that establish 
what people today love to call the human condition. 
This at least is one of the things I think I have 
learned from history. So I would add that in con¬ 
fronting the computer we must examine with care 
whether the rule is not equally absolute: the society 
that does not value the educated heart — or wherever 
the seat of the affections is — will also die. 

Saying all this hardly simplifies the problem. The 
computer is no better than its program; the structure 
of the questions put to it is the determining thing. 
So what appears to lie before us in a rather distasteful 
phrase, is how — along with the quantifiable data — 
we can program the legitimate affections at work in 
a situation. If we can identify these affections and 
build them into the structure of the question we 
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want to ask, then we can put the computer to work 
in our own interest — we can make it a brilliant ex¬ 
tension of our own natural capacities simply by ask¬ 
ing it the right questions fully and accurately stated. 

This means, I think, that we must soon get heavily 
into the business of finding out what our genuine 
affections and intentions are. We can not much longer 
resort to shrewd argument, or simple assertion, or 
name calling, or the power play to get our own way 
at the moment. We will have to find out first what 
our own way ought to be so we can frame the right 
questions. This means — in the end — finding out who 
we are — and, more painful yet — accepting it. Then 
we can program our emotional necessities and desires 
and even, I would suppose, our aspirations. In other 
words, we can write satisfying programs for the com¬ 
puters when, and only when, we have learned to write 
satisfying programs for ourselves. 

» * * 

How do we get the information we need and how do 
we make it explicit? This is not the place where you 
will get the final answer to the problem that has 
puzzled people since the beginning of recorded time. 
Hut some observations at least may be tentatively 
offered. Some of the information we need, some of the 
methods required to obtain further information are 
already available in the formal educational process. 
There is, to begin with, the old-fashioned source — 
the study of Humanities. Historically they have been 
an inefficient instrument, but they have always been 
and may remain as Sigmund Freud said of women, 
“the best thing of their kind that we have.” But I 
think we might spend more time now trying to figure 
out ways to increase their educative power. They 
serve too often as mere diversions or as objects for 
critical analysis. They should be approached in such 
a way that a student may be stirred by them — in such 
a way that he recovers his power, now almost lost, to 
be really moved. The surest way to discover the exist¬ 
ence and then to examine the meaning of the affec¬ 
tions is first to feel them. 

And then there are the newer means that give some 
promise — the social sciences like psychology, cultural 
anthropology and the rest. They are still young and 
tangled up with too many long words and far too 
much unorganized data. But they are today the most 
systematic methods we possess for analyzing the struc¬ 
ture of the personality and for charting the course 
of the affections. 

What the ultimate relation between the humanities 
and the social sciences will be I certainly don’t know. 
I would hope that they would fortify each other — 
interact. I could make a case, for instance, that one 
could feel the full impact of Hamlet only after one 
had acquired an intellectual grasp of the structure 
of personality, the pattern of disturbed affections, so 
that one could recognize consciously what Shakes¬ 
peare knew unconsciously. 

One more thing about the uses of education here. 
It seems to me that we have reached a point of com¬ 
plication and sophistication in our culture where the 
things I have been talking about —the development 
of the instruments of industrial organization and our 
emotional and intellectual responses to them —can¬ 
not be learned once and for all in high school, college. 


graduate school, one Sloan year or ten weeks in a 
Senior Executive Development Program. To live safely 
in our society — let alone manage it — will require a 
continuous education until a man dies. It is steadily 
necessary to learn more about the changing environ¬ 
ment, about the novel instruments we are putting 
into it and about ourselves as members of it. But 
education in the formal sense is not and never has 
been enough. We will need further incentive and 
means if we are to deal with our endeavor — which 
is to use the machine wisely by finding out who we 
are and abiding by what we find. 

The preliminary incentive and strangely enough 
perhaps one powerful means lies in the computer 
itself. It is designed to give answers and to render 
decisions, but by its very presence and nature it puts 
the essential question, defines the central problem. 
Because it works only by simulation, it asks, it can¬ 
not avoid asking of its maker, what is the nature of 
man. This is the oldest question. Put forward in 
the past, as a matter of philosophic speculation, it 
has been possible to avoid the full consequences of 
insufficient answers offered by honorable men or of 
false answers supplied in cunning passages by fools 
and knaves. 

But the machine which simulates will take our re¬ 
plies today to use in immediate and practical appli¬ 
cations. If we withhold a full answer to the question 
it poses, we evade or equivocate at our own immedi¬ 
ate peril. So the computer by its practical conse¬ 
quences can force man, for the first time, to raise up 
and examine his being (the being that must be, as 
they say, “programmed”), to face not only what he 
is but what he is doing, why he is doing it and what 
he wants to do. 

If history means anything we will try to spare our¬ 
selves the pain of this investigation; we will, at times, 
get caught in traps sprung for us by fear or the pure 
intelligence. No doubt we are in for a dangerous 
time with an uncertain outcome. But there would 
seem to be no immovable obstacle to success. As I 
said earlier, much of our past difficulty has come be¬ 
cause the problems have not always been well defined. 
It should now be added that men have demonstrated 
impressive abilities to solve problems once the defini¬ 
tions have been reached. They have revealed fortitude 
in awaiting outcomes, intellectual enterprise in the 
selection and combination of data drawn from school¬ 
ing and experience, imagination in supplying new 
values for unknowns in the equations set, continuing 
concern for what is lovely as well as for what will 
work. 

The computer has stated the problem crudely. 
What is left is to refine the definition and to solve 
the problem. To the dangerous work of solving it 
there is no reason to believe we will not bring the 
same qualities we have possessed in the past. Since 
the machine can only simulate, the work of creating 
the future is still in man’s hands. If he fails, if he 
misuses the machine, then in simulation it will misuse 
him in exactly the same way. Then, in terms of what 
we ever thought we could be or hoped to be, we 
would have had it. If we succeed we will have acquired 
an incredible extension of the power of ourselves, our 
real selves. 
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Next time you open the door of your medicine chest 
remember: it’s entirely possible that you are coming 
face to face with a Revere product that saved the 
manufacturer of that mirror frame on your medicine 
chest $10,000 a year. 

Here’s how this substantial saving came about. 
The Revere Technical Advisor —. 


calling on a leading maker of I 
medicine cabinet mirror frames I 

n \ 

suggested that perhaps by I 

changing the grain size of the 

brass he was using he might be 

able to save money on his polish- 

ing costs and at the same time 

improve the quality of his product. (The 90° bend 

to which the mirror frames are subjected also had 

to be taken into consideration.) 

The suggestion interested the manufacturer and 
he asked the T.A. to submit samples. 

Samples were made up, using a Revere Brass Strip 
with a smaller grain size than the manufacturer had 


rsf* 


been using. Tests showed that, as a result of the 
change the manufacturer was able to realize a saving 
of 17^ per mirror frame on polishing costs alone, 
with no increased costs in other operations, including 
the 90° bend. Based on the saving per frame this 
manufacturer has saved $10,000 per year for the 
past 4 years! 

So the next time you look 
into the mirror of your medi- 
cine chest while shaving, re- 

fleet ° n sav * n ^ mac ^ e 

. possible by properly “fitting 
jr the metal to the job.” And 

|/ remember that Revere’s Tech¬ 

nical Advisory Service may be able to help you 
realize savings similar to that of the mirror frame 
manufacturer. 

That manufacturer, too, like so many others, 
has found that only by working closely with your 
supplier are you able to realize the highest return 
per dollar invested. 


§Rj REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

RtVtRt ’ I Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

V, .*■/ 

I Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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HIGHLY QUALIFIED ENGINEERS AWAIT 
YOUR RESEARCH ASSIGNMENT 

frt Microtech Research Company is a rapidly growing engi- 
O neering research and development organization with a 
“X staff experienced in solving problems in areas relating to 
■jf Mechanical, Nuclear, and Chemical Engineering, Mag¬ 
netohydrodynamics, Systems Control and Analysis, and 
Market Research. 


n 

r- 


Careful assignment of our individually selected engi¬ 
neers and scientists, most of whom received their 
training at MIT, insures optimum use of each man's 
abilities and training. Members of the staff are 
© capable of solving highly specialized engineering 
problems and investigating new fields through the 
application of analytical and experimental tech- 
fA niques. 

% 

Our location, which permits close contact with 
I* the wealth of university talent and facilities in 
the Boston area, offers our personnel an ideal 
chance to pursue advanced studies and to par- 


% 


ticipate in idea-generating exchanges 
other top-notch professional people. 


with 


© 


Our services are currently utilized by many 
corporations as a valuable addition to their 
2, research, development, and marketing de¬ 
partments. In this capacity we can provide 
effective engineering and marketing con¬ 
tributions which are vital to your corpo¬ 
rate growth. 


© 


We welcome the opportunity to discuss 
our participation in the definition and 
solution of your problems in engineer¬ 
ing and marketing. Your request can 
bring, without obligation, a qualified 
representative to your office. 

n 

% 


MICROTECH 

639 Massachusetts Ave., 


/ 


RESEARCH 

Cambridge 39, Mass. 
UNiversity 8-8050 


*By the time you read this, the number will have 
increased. Qualified engineers interested in oppor¬ 
tunities at Microtech Research are invited to contact 
Mr T R. Yoos. 


In New Positions 

ALUMNI now filling new posi¬ 
tions, noted in the nation’s press, 
include: 

Warren A. Centner, ’13, Presi¬ 
dent, New England Water Works 
Association . . . David W. Skinner, 
’23, Vice-president, Harvard Trust 
Company ... Charles S. Keevil, ’23, 
specialist in placement of scientific 
and engineering personnel, Helen 
Edwards and Staff Agency, Los An¬ 
geles; 

Thomas E. Stanton, ’27, Water 
Commissioner, City of Cleveland 
. . . Richard M. Wilson, '30, Man¬ 
ager, Film Manufacturing, Kodak 
Park Works, Rochester . . . Ray¬ 
mond C. Hinder, ’30, Staff, Wash¬ 
ington State Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy . . . Thomas B. Rhines, ’32, 
Assistant Engineering Manager, 
Hamilton Standard Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation; 

Jacob J. Jaeger, ’35, President, 
Pratt & Whitney Company . . . 
Joseph M. Colby, ’35, Vice-presi¬ 
dent, Engineering, Rockwell Man¬ 
ufacturing Company . . . William 
T. Whitmore, ’38, Consultant Sci¬ 
entist, Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Division . . . Andrew C. Bayle, ’10, 
Vice-president, Engineering, Wal¬ 
tham Precision Instrument Com¬ 
pany . . . Clark Goodman, ’10, 
Vice-president for Techniques, 
Schlumberger, Ltd.; 

Curtis D. Buford, ’12, Vice-presi¬ 
dent, Operations and Maintenance, 
Association of American Railroads 
. . . Lothrop M. Forbush, ’12, 
Engineer, Vehicle Development 
Group, General Motors Engineer¬ 
ing Staff . . . David B. Nichinson, 
'12, Vice-president, Engineering, 
Kollsman Instrument Corporation 
. . . Edward o. Vetter, ’12, Vice- 
president, Texas Instruments, Inc.; 

Frank E. French, Jr., '13, Man¬ 
ager, New Product and Market De¬ 
velopment, Du Pont Freon Division 
. . . Robert B. Handelman, ’13, 
General Manager, Systems Division, 
Kearfott Company, Inc. . . . Ham¬ 
ilton Herman, '13, Vice-president, 
American Machine and Foundry 
Company . . . John W. Hoopes, ’41, 
Director, Chemical Engineering 
Department, Atlas Powder Com¬ 
pany Chemicals Division; 

(Continued on page 38) 
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BELL SYSTEM TEAMWORK IS A VITAL FACTOR 
IN EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Direct Distance Dialing is an example of the 
value of unified research, manufacture and operations 



EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK. At left is new fast-moving switch (actual size) used in Direct 
Distance Dialing. Many of them go into action automatically every time you dial. Enclosed 
in gas-filled glass tubes to assure perfect contacts. Made to last 40 years. The result of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric working together to get the best and most 
economical design. At right is remarkable new machine, designed by Western Electric, 
which automatically assembles 360 switches an hour at a very small cost. 


Ahere are great advantages to the 
public and the nation in the way the 
Bell System is set up to provide tele¬ 
phone service. It is a very simple 
form of organization, with four 
essential parts. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories does 
the research. 

The Western Electric Company 
is the Bell System unit which does 
manufacturing, handles supply, and 
installs central office equipment. 

Twenty-one Bell Telephone oper¬ 
ating companies provide service 
within their respective territories. 

The American. Telephone and 
Telegraph Company co-ordinates 
the whole enterprise and furnishes 
nationwide service over Long Dis¬ 
tance lines. 

Each is experienced and efficient 
in its own field. But the particular 
value of each is greatly extended be¬ 
cause all four parts are in one organ¬ 
ization and work together as a team. 

Direct Distance Dialing—one of 
the greatest advances in the speed 
and convenience of telephone serv¬ 
ice—is an example of the value of 
this unified setup. 

Already more than 8,000,000 tele¬ 
phone customers in more than 700 
localities can dial direct to as many 
as 46,000,000 telephones throughout 
the country. Each month there are 


more. Millions of others can dial 
direct over shorter out-of-town dis¬ 
tances. Calls as far as 3000 miles 
away go through in seconds. 

All of this didn’t just happen. It 
called for years of intensive planning, 
the invention of wholly new ma¬ 
chines and equipment, and the de¬ 
velopment of new operating and 
accounting techniques. 

Research alone couldn’t have done 
it. Neither manufacturing nor 
operations separately could have 


done it. And just money couldn't 
have done it, although it takes 
money and a lot of it for telephone 
improvement. 

Tire simple truth is that it could 
never have been done so quickly and 
so economically without the unified 
setup of the Bell System. 

For many a year it has given dy¬ 
namic drive and direction to the 
business and provided the most and 
the best telephone service in the 
world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 36) 

Carroll J. Brown, ’46, Executive 
Development Adviser, Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company . . . Clifford 
C. Woods, Jr., ’46, Assistant Vice- 
president, First National City Bank 
of New York .. . Neil M. Blair, ’47, 
Vice-president, Intelex Systems, 
Inc., a subsidiary of International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corpo¬ 
ration . . . Kenneth L. Block, ’47, 
Partner, A. T. Kearney & Company 
. , . Walter R. Derlacki, ’47, Assist¬ 
ant Research Director, Luria Bros. 
& Co., Inc.; 

Van T. Boughton, Jr., ’49, Man¬ 
ager, Cambridge plant, Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Division, W. R. 
Grace & Co. . . . Donald J. A twood, 
’48, Associate Director, AC Spark¬ 
plug Research Laboratory . . . 
Frederic A. Foss, ’48, Manager, Ad¬ 
vanced System Research, Owego 
Facility of IBM Federal Systems 
Division . . . Robert L. Sandman, 
’48, President, New England Chap¬ 
ter, National Industrial Service 
Association . . . Osmund T. Fund- 
ingsland, ’30, Director of Research, 


Raytheon Company . . . Lawrence 
Gould, ’50, Manager, Tube Opera¬ 
tions, Microwave Associates, Inc. 
. . . William H. Ramsey, ’51, Sec¬ 
retary-treasurer, Boston Chapter, 
Professional Group on Aeronauti¬ 
cal and Navigational Electronics, 
Institute of Radio Engineers . . . 
William H. Feathers, ’52, President, 
National Carbon Company. 

Recent Publications 

INSTITUTE Alumni and staff 
members have been represented on 
the book marts this fall in: 

Advances in Semiconductor Sci¬ 
ence, Proceedings of the Third In¬ 
ternational Conference on Semi¬ 
conductors, in Rochester, in 1958, 
with contributions by J. C. Slater, 
Institute Professor at M.I.T., and 
Benjamin Lax, ’49, of Lincoln Lab¬ 
oratory. 

Factors in Special Fire Risk 
Analysis, by William D. Milne, '08. 
Priced at $10, by the Chilton Com¬ 
pany, 5605 Chestnut Street, Phila¬ 
delphia 39, Pa. 

Fire Control Principles, by Wal¬ 
ter Wrigley, ’34, Professor of Aero¬ 


nautical Engineering and John 
Hovorka, of the M.I.T. Instru¬ 
mentation Laboratory. With 133 
pages, it is priced at $10 by Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Incor¬ 
porated, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36. 

Molecular Science and Molecular 
Engineering, edited by Arthur R. 
von Hippel, Professor of Electro¬ 
physics. This completes a trilogy on 
modern materials research, contains 
446 pages, and is priced at $18.50 
by The Technology Press of M.I.T. 
and John Wiley 8c Sons, Incorpo¬ 
rated, New York. 

Property Measurements at High 
Temperatures: Factors Affecting 
and Methods of Measuring Mate¬ 
rial Properties at Temperatures 
Above 1400 degrees C, by W. D. 
Kingery, ’48, Associate Professor of 
Ceramics, M.I.T. With 416 pages, it 
is priced at $16.50 by John Wiley 
& Sons, Incorporated 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

Sampling Inspection Tables: Sin¬ 
gle and Double Sampling, by Har¬ 
old F. Dodge, ’16, and Harry G. 
Romig. This is a second edition of 

(Concluded on page 40) 


H^arnstead pure water 
specialists since 1878 ... 


STILLS 

In capacities of from Vi 
to 1000 g.p.h., for labo¬ 
ratory, commercial and 
industrial use. 


DEMINERALIZERS 

Mixed-Bed, One-Bed, Two- 
Bed. and Four-Bed models. 
Capacities up to 2500 g.p.h. 



TRANSISTOR 




WASHERS 


BARNSTEAD 
ULTRA PURE WATER 



For washing 
and rinsing 
transistors, di¬ 
odes, rectifiers, 
tube parts, and 
materials such 
as Silicon and 
Germanium. 


BARNSTEAD® 
“MF"® Sub¬ 
micron Filter 
for electronic 
and nuclear 
fields. Filters 
out particles to 
.000016 inches. 



Rarnstead 

Ewi/I M STILL A\B STERILIZER CO. 

A. White, ’26 T. Hartwell, ’28 
N. A. Everett, ’48 V. C. Smith, ’48 S. Beran, ’58 

2 Lanesville Terrace, Boston 31. Mass. 



Aerdfin Smoo-tA- 

Heat Exchangers 


OFIN Corporation 

101 Greenway Ave., Syracuse 3, N Y 
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From sea-level to six miles high 

AiResearch pressurization and air conditioning surrounds you with 

fresh-filtered air on the new jet-age Electros. The AiResearch cabin air 
compressor pictured below is the heart of a system that provides exact 
control of your environment and enables you to fly high and fast with 
complete comfort and safety. Garrett is the world’s most experienced 
company in the field of environmental systems for aircraft — from the 

post-war transports to the newest jets — and is proud to have again 
been selected by Lockheed to provide this vital equipment 
for its newest airliners. 

• Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 


AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


LOS ANGELES * & . CALI FO R NIA • PH O ENIX . ARIZONA 


OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL • AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE • AERO ENGINEERING 


A IRS U P PLY • GARRETT SUPPLY • GARRETT MANUFACTURING LIMITED • C. W. M AR WEDEL • AIR CRUISERS 
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a best-seller in its field; it has 224 
pages, 814 -by-ll inches in size, and 
is priced at $4, by John Wiley & 
Sons, Incorporated, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

Structural Design for Dynamic 
Loads, by Charles H. Norris, ’31, 
Robert J. Hansen ’48, Myle J. Hol¬ 
ley, Jr., ’39, John M. l?iggs, ’41, 
Saul Namyet, '40, and John K. 
Minami, ’31. Dr. Hansen and Dr. 
Holley are Professors of Structural 
Engineering, Dr. Biggs is an Asso¬ 
ciate Professor and Dr. Namyet is 
an Assistant Professor at M.I.T. 
The 453-page book is priced at 
$12.50, by McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36. 

The Dynamics and Thermody¬ 
namics of Compressible Fluid Flow, 
by Ascher H. Shapiro, ’38, Profes¬ 
sor of Mechanical Engineering at 
M.I.T. The first eight chapters of 
the author's two-volume work have 
been separately bound; with 119 
illustrations and tables, and 294 
pages, this has been priced at $8.50, 
by the Ronald Press Company, 15 


East 26th Street, New York 10. 

The Teaching of Human Rela¬ 
tions (by the Case Demonstration 
Method) by F. Alexander Magoun, 
’18, with a foreword by Vannevar 
Bush, ’16. This 169-page book is 
priced at $4.50 by Beacon Press, 
Beacon Hill, Boston. 

Critical Problems in the Flistory 
of Science, edited by Marshall 
Clagett, contains 16 major papers 
including one by Giorgio de San- 
tillana, Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Science at M.I.T. It 
is a companion volume to The 
Science of Mechanics in the Middle 
Ages. Priced at $5, it was published 
by the University of Wisconsin 
Press. 

Visitors Nominated 

NOMINEES for Alumni Member¬ 
ship on Departmental Visiting 
Committees whose names have been 
submitted to the M.I.T. Corpora¬ 
tion are: 

William M. Mills, ’34, Civil and 
Sanitary Engineering; William J. 
McCune, Jr., ’37, and Thomas F. 
Morrow, ’35, Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing; Wilfred D. J. MacDonnell, ’34, 
Metallurgy; Bisscll Alderman, ’35. 


Architecture; Harold S. Osborne, 
’08, Regional and City Planning; 
Frederick W. Adams, ’21, Chem¬ 
istry; Bennett Archambault, ’32, 
Electrical Engineering; 

Robert L. Sinsheimer, ’41, Bi¬ 
ology; Herman A. Afjel, Jr., ’41, 
Physics; Frederic A. L. Holloway, 
’39, Chemical Engineering; Douglas 
C. MacMillan, ’34, Naval Architec¬ 
ture and Marine Engineering; 
Robert L. Moore, ’21, Economics 
and Social Science; Laurence L. 
Waite, ’29, Aeronautics and Astro¬ 
nautics; Ivan A. Getting, '33, Math¬ 
ematics; 

Robert P. Joslin, ’53, Food Tech¬ 
nology; Joseph L. Gillson, ’21, and 
Joseph S. Bowman, ’41, Earth Sci¬ 
ences; Abbott L. Johnson, 2d, ’22, 
Humanities; Edgar B. Taft, ’38, 
Medical; Nathaniel Rochester, ’41, 
Modern Languages; William C. 
Foster, ’18, and Elisha Gray, ’28, 
Sponsored Research; Gilbert IF. 
Ring, ’33, Library; Richard L. 
Cheney, ’27, Pierre S. du Pont, 3d, 
’33, and Thomas F. Creamer, ’40, 
Student Activity; Semon E. Knud- 
sen, ’36, and Wayne [. Holman, Jr., 
’39, School of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment. 


How Curtis 
solved a close 
center-to-center 
problem 



The close center-to-center spacing of these drive spindles on a 
Sutton-Maust Precision Backed-up Roller Leveler created a 
tough problem for its manufacturer. He needed a universal 
joint strong enough to stand up under heavy rolling mill 
conditions, yet small enough to operate at such close quarters. 

The answer was a Curtis universal joint! The maximum load 
carrying capacity and minimum torsional deflection of the 
Curtis joint was found to be completely satisfactory. And 
Curtis’ famous Telltale Lock Ring construction permits quick 
disassembly for easier maintenance. 

This is just one of the many power transmission problems 
solved by Curtis universal joints — size for size the strongest 
universal joints designed for industry. Selected materials, 
precision engineering, and 40 years’ experience manufacturing 
universal joints exclusively make them that way. 



WRITE FOR THE NEW CURTIS CATALOG, JUST PUBLISHED 


14 sizes always in 
slock ft* to 4*0.0. 


Not sold through dis¬ 
tributors. Write direct 
for free engineering 
data and price list. 



UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. 


U Birnie Avenue/ Springfield, Mass. 

As near fo you as your telephone 



NEW 

VIBRATING 

CAPACITOR 


A vibrating-reed type 
capacitance modulator for 
use in measuring currents 
as low as 10 ~ 16 amperes. 

Long term stability for 
process control. Drift ±0.2 
millivolts per day, non-cum. 

Write for Catalog 523. 


INCORPORATED 


7 ELKINS STREET 
SOUTH BOSTON 77, MASS. 
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? 

■ 

doing 
business 
in other 
countries 


up and down constantly. Even alight variations 
can mean serious dollar loss** to an im|>orter 
buying on foreign currency terms unless his 
dollar costs are fixed. That’s another of the 
many ways in which our Foreign Department 
can help you reduce the risks of trading abroad 
— by fixing dollar costs. 

Can funds be transmitted promptly? 

Second Bank-State Street maintains accounts 
in foreign currencies in key financial centers of 
the free world thus assuring prompt trans¬ 
mittal of funds either by mail or by cable. We 
can also make the conversion of dividends, 
royalties and other remittances from the foreign 
currencies into U. S. dollars (or vice versa! at 
favorable rates of exchange. This can be a great 
advantage to individual* as well as to com¬ 
panies. 

Can I minimize my risks in the matter of 
credit and payments for merchandise? 

If you're exporting, we can help with sugges¬ 
tions of credit arrangements which will expedite 
payment against your shipping documents. If 
you’re importing, your problems can often be 
resolved by establishing the proper type of 
Letter of Credit in favor of your overseas sup¬ 
plier. Second Bank-State Street letters of 
Credit are known and respected in all part* of 
the free world. 

Financing your imports and exports may be 
arranged through us on an acceptance basis or 
a loan basis. We can also finance transactions 
involving domestic shipment of goods, or goods 
stored in warehouses. 

Would you handle foreign collections for 
us. too? 

Of course. As a customer of Second Bank-State 
Street, you would be assured of efficient service 
in the collection of sight and time drafts, clean 
or documentary, which are payable abroad. 
The handling of drafts, the clearance of ahip- 





If so, you are undoubtedly concerned with 
problems like these: customs duties, govern¬ 
mental regulations, foreign exchange, the han¬ 
dling of credit and payments, the common mar¬ 
ket and free trade areas, declarations and 
documents. 

Questions about these and many other prob¬ 
lems can be answered by foreign trade special¬ 
ists at Second Bank-State Street. Any one of 
these men is ready to discuss your foreign trade 


plans with you — to help you untangle the 
many seeming complexities of doing business 
overseas, and to handle those transactions 
which require an intimate knowledge of pro¬ 
cedures and conditions in foreign countries. 

You may find it helpful to take a preliminary 
look at our Foreign Department by reading our 
new booklet, “Doing Business in Other Coun¬ 
tries?” Just drop us a line, or telephone. There’s 
no obligation, of course. 



Whatever your banking or trust needs, you’re welcome at 

SECOND BANK Ml STATE STREET 

Trust Company 

HEAD OFFICE AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. Ill FRANKLIN ST., Richmond 2-4500, BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System • Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member the World Trade Center in New England, Inc. 
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Trend of Affairs 

(Continued from page 18) 


Case Institute’s Plans 

SEVERAL M.I.T. Alumni who are now on the staffs 
of other schools will help implement the Ford Foun¬ 
dation’s program to improve engineering education. 

At Case Institute of Technology, for example, John 
A. Hrones, ’34, Vice-president for Academic Affairs, 
will help launch a Systems Research Center and an 
Engineering Design Laboratory with funds granted 
by the foundation, and James B. Reswick, '43, Profes¬ 
sor of Mechanical Engineering, will be director of the 
new design laboratory. 

“Both the Center anil the Laboratory will be based 
outside our existing departments,” Dr. Hrones told 
the press in Cleveland, “yet will bring together men 
from many of our scientific and engineering depart¬ 
ments for an interdisciplinary approach. . . . 

“The Engineering Design Laboratory w r ill provide 
a unique educational center in which students will be 
given the opportunity to solve the kind of problems 
met by the engineer in his professional practice. They 
will begin with a new idea and see it through the 
entire process of design and construction . . . 

“The Systems Research Center will allow Case to 
make use of the talents of the entire faculty in setting 
up the first academically based center in the new field 
of systems engineering. This field is involved in 
projects as diverse as guided missiles and the organiza¬ 
tion of supermarkets.” 



GEARS 

Made to Your 
Specifications 

You and we can form a 
team—you to draw up 
the specifications; we to 
make the gears—that 
will be profitable to 
both of us. Gears of all 
types, all sizes, all ma¬ 
terials. Design-engineer¬ 
ing service available. 


Custom Gears 
Exclusively 

DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 

Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
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Galloping Power Lines 

AN ENERGY STATE called galloping is not con¬ 
fined to TV westerns. In the real world there is a 
more unsettling variety, to the elimination of which 
an M.I.T. project is now dedicated. 

For many years power companies have been 
troubled by galloping transmission lines. During snow 
and sleet storms, the lines become coated with ice on 
the windward side and thus acquire an unsymmetrical 
shape which, in high winds, causes them to flap back 
and forth in periodic motions that may reach many 
feet in amplitude. The ensuing short circuits and 
damage to terminal connections have cost millions of 
dollars. These misfortunes are singularly rampant on 
the plains, where the fiat open areas permit genera¬ 
tion of constant and high air velocities over spans of 
several miles. 

Efforts to solve the problem have been unsatisfac¬ 
tory to date, and 10 power companies have come to 
M.I.T. with a substantial grant for research into the 
matter. Albert S. Richardson, Jr., ’47, executive officer 
of the Aerolastic Research Laboratory, will direct 
studies aimed at achieving fundamental understand¬ 
ing of the conditions. 

Experiments will be carried out in the M.I.T. flutter 
wind tunnel, which produces velocities in the range 
from 10 to 100 miles per hour. Although there is some 
similarity to aircraft flutter problems, the work on 
power cables ventures into a relatively unexplored 
region of aerodynamic phenomena. 

(Continued on page 44) 



A look at the service charts 
and maintenance records of 
hundreds of users shows why the Brook 
has become the "Worlds Most Respected Motor". 
All standard types ... 1 to 600 HP . . . warehouse 
stocks, ready for shipment, and Factory Repre¬ 
sentation in major industrial centers. Send for 
brochure and name of your local 

Brook Dealer. 


"WORLD’S MOST 

RESPECTED MOTOR” 


and no wonder . . . 

because Brook A. C. Motors 
have gone quietly about 
their business dependably 
delivering power to 
industries around the 
world for over 
half a century. 


voot/di most respected motor 

BROOK MOTOR CORPORATION 

3302-4 W. PETERSON AVE., CHICAGO 45. ILLINOIS 

P. L. Loewi!, V.P. -31 


SINCE 1904 
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Pres Adams saw our ad... 


Men have joined New England Life after starting 
careers (often with considerable success) in a num¬ 
ber of different fields. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Preston Adams, they come to us from other life in¬ 
surance companies. 

Pres had long felt he wasn’t moving ahead as well 
as he should. He was even considering other kinds of 
employment. About that time he saw an ad telling 
about our Leaders Association. The fact that so many 
New England Life agents were meeting the high 
standards of qualification for this organization was an 
eye-opener. Pres knew how success has a way of gen¬ 
erating more success. This was the kind of atmos- 
sphere in which he wanted to work. 

The climb has been steady for Pres ever since he 
joined New England Life. Now he’s really hitting his 
stride. He has qualified for our Hall of Fame as well 
as the Leaders Association he had read about not so 
long ago. 

Perhaps a career like that of Pres Adams appeals to 
you. There are opportunities at New England Life for 
other ambitious college men who meet our require¬ 


ments. You get a regular income from the start. You 
can work just about anywhere in the U.S.A. More 
than in any other field, your efforts will show direct 
results in your advancement. 

For more information, write to Vice President 
L. M. Huppeler, 501 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 



Preston G. Adams, holding his youngest daughter Sharon, poses with 
Linda, Mrs. Adams, and Susan in front of their home in Salt Lake City. 


NEW ENGLAND 

C^fe/LIFEfefc 

THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA - 1835 


These MIT College men are New England Life representatives: 

Arthur C. Kenison, ’19, Boston John H. Schafer, ’25, Newark 

Blaylock Atherton, ’24, Nashua Charles E. Crawford, ’31, Phoenix 

Herbert L. Neitlich, ’49, Boston 

Ask one of these competent men to tell you about the advantages of insuring in the New England life- 
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Trend of Affairs 

(Continued from page 42) 


The Meteoric Gun 

AN UNUSUAL rifle range has been set up at M.I.T. 
to investigate what will happen when a meteorite hits 
a spaceship. The single gun used on this range can 
fire a projectile about three times faster than the 
fastest ordinary rifle bullets. It is a specially made, 
smoothbore, .243-caliber Winchester, and it sends a 
BB-size lead bullet through a pipe to hit a lead target 
20 feet away. 

Professor Raymond L. Bisplinghoff of the Depart¬ 
ment of Aeronautics and Astronautics directs the 
aeroelastics and structures laboratory where this 
shooting is done, and Walter Herrmann, a senior 
engineer, is in charge of the project. Working with 
him are two graduate students, Arnold E. Olshaker 
of Brooklyn and Arfon H. Jones of Llangennech, 
Wales, who are preparing theses concerning impact 
and wave propagation. 

“For the past three months we have been operating 
our range to determine the effect of meteorite im¬ 
pacts," says Dr. Herrmann. “The findings have ap¬ 
plication more in the true space vehicle of the future 
than with the relatively small satellites now in orbit. 
A man-carrying space vehicle on a trip to Mars, for 
example, probably would be penetrated five or six 
tiaies by meteorites large enough to do damage. It is 
necessary that some sort of protection be devised for 
at least the sensitive areas on a space vehicle — such 


as the manned compartment, guidance system, and 
power plant. Until better power plants are developed, 
space vehicles will have thin skins of metal, to save 
weight, so it is obvious that if meteorites are to be 
encountered, we must make sure the skin is not pene¬ 
trated beyond the danger point.” , 

The cartridges used in the meteoric gun have the 
lead projectile embedded in a plastic shoe, which 
keeps it from hitting the sides of the gun barrel, and 
its velocity is measured electrically. In most of the 
experiments, it has reached about 7,000 feet per sec¬ 
ond, and occasionally as high as 10,000 feet per sec¬ 
ond. Nevertheless, a shield about 1/30,000th of an 
inch thick can dissipate the penetrating power of 
one of these projectiles when it is placed about half 
an inch from the target. 

Although the laboratory gun does not produce the 
velocity of a meteorite, calculations indicate that the 
speeds attained with it will produce the same results 
on a lead target that a true meteorite would on the 
thinner alloys currently being considered for use in 
space vehicles. 

“So far in our experiments,” says Dr. Herrmann, 
“we have reached the conclusion that for certain 
areas on a space vehicle, a double-skin will furnish a 
very promising means of protection. Now we are 
searching for the correct thickness of the protective 
plating, and also the correct distance to place it from 
the surface of the vehicle itself.” 

As more data are acquired, the researchers expect 
to make use of a large computer in this search. 

■ (Concluded on page 46) 



These rugged, handy precision-built 
instruments are widely used for tak¬ 
ing spot readings where permanent 
installations are needless and for 
checking other instruments. Each 
mounts a Veri-Tell high resistance 
pyrometer in a gasketed aluminum 
housing, itself contained in practical 
Oak Case with lock and handle. 
Quick, positive service is assured by 
binding posts for attaching thermo¬ 
couple. Automatic meter shunt pro¬ 
tects meter when case is closed. 
Fully guaranteed and surprisingly 
low priced. Write for Catalog IE-1. 

British Plant: WEST INSTRUMENT, LTD. 

52 Regent St., Brighton 1, Sussex 



Many standard and special thermo¬ 
couple assemblies including hand 
probes are available to permit read¬ 
ing— 

• Surface temperature of dies, etc. 

• Temperature of non-ferrous mol¬ 
ten metal 

• Immersion temperature of hot oil, 
wax, solder pots, etc. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


W E $ Tr 

CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


4355C W. Montrose • Chicago 41, HI. 
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A Giant new reference work with all modern terms and 
definitions, equipments, elements, components and 
systems in Electronics and Nuclear Engineering. 


Over 1,400 Pages 
Over 14,000 Entries 
Over 1,400 Illustrations 
Over 1,000,000 Words 
Over 17,000 Cross-References 



ENCYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY OF 


ELECTRONICS ahb NUCLEAR ENGINEERING 

by ROBERT I. SARBACHER, StB, S<M. S<D, E. E. 

Scientific Consultant to the Armed Forces and Private Industry 

Here you’ll find recently declassified information not listed in other 
books, check what’s been done and what’s available, discover scores 
of items related to basic entries, learn the “standard” definitions ap¬ 
proved by official technical societies, know the sanctioned military 
definitions and abbreviations and establishments of the Armed Forces, 
grasp complex devices more clearly from graphic diagrams, and up¬ 
date on current practices, authoritatively. 

35.00 Your satisfaction is unconditionally guaranteed. 


THE 

COOP 


The Tech Coop 
40 Massachusetts Ave., 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send me .... copy(ies) of Electronics and Nuclear Engineering 
at $35.00 


Check Name 


Charge Address 
C.O.D. 


Coop Membership #.if any. 
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Trend of Affairs 

(Concluded from page 44) 



with tomorrow's 
stepped-up 

DEMANDS 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 



Fuel-Fired Melting Furnaces 

— rigid or tilting types, manual 
or power-operated. Included are 
crucible furnaces and dry hearth 
furnaces for melting aluminum 
and other soft metals. 

Vertical Retort Furnaces — 

Removable, sealed retorts make 
it possible to slow-cool a charge 
within protective atmosphere 
while a second retort load is be¬ 
ing heated. Widely used for car¬ 
burizing, nitriding and many 
other heat-treating processes. 


Clean-line Automatic Heat Treating Unit handles 
h eat, quench and draw cycles — all within protective 
atmosphere. Ideal for automatic bright harden¬ 
ing, carbonitriding, carburizing and other 
operations requiring temperatures to 
1850° F. Washer, atmosphere tem¬ 
pering and unit atmosphere 
generator are available 
for a complete system. 


HEVI-DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

• Industrial Furnaces, electric and fuel 

• Dry Type Transformers 

• Constant Current Regulators 


The Alumni Council Meets 

AT THIS academic year’s first meeting of the M.T. T. 
Alumni Council, Gordon S. Brown, ’31, Dean of the 
School of Engineering, and John B. Wilbur, ’26, Head 
of the Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering, 
entertained 173 members and guests with an account 
of their tour last summer of the DEW Line. In one 
week, they had covered 10,000 miles, visited 10 air 
bases, three DEW installations, and two BMEWS 
(Ballistic Missile Early Warning System) stations. Both 
were impressed by the ruggedness of the environment, 
and both spoke highly of the engineering achieve¬ 
ments. Dr. Wilbur spoke first, emphasizing the dis¬ 
tances and the civil engineering difficulties, and Dean 
Brown showed colored pictures he had taken and 
spoke of the sophistication of the electronic work. 

Edward J. Hanley, ’24, presided at this meeting, 
which was held on October 26 in the M.I.T. Faculty 
Club, and a report was given by Donald P. Severance, 
’38, Secretary, which showed: 

The Association's budget for 1958-1959. was $94,- 
915, and total disbursements were $94,082. The un¬ 
expended balance of $833 is being returned to the 
Alumni Fund. 

C. The net profit, turned back to the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, on Volume 61 of The Technology Review was 
$18,528, compared to $12,985 the previous year, 
c Dr. Egon E. Kattwinkel, ’23, has been elected to 
fill the two-year term on the Executive Committee of 
Henry B. Backenstoss, ’34, 'who has moved temporarily 
to Beirut, Lebanon. 

(J Percy R. Ziegler, ’00, has been elected to fill the 
vacancy on the Committee on Honorary Members left 
by the death of Bernard E. Proctor, ’23. 

Chairman and Deputy Chairman, respectively, of 
the 1960 Alumni Day Committee will be Philip H. 
Peters, ’37, and Albert O. Wilson, Jr., ’38; and the 
following have been nominated as subcommittee 
chairmen: Mr. Wilson, Banquet and Evening Enter¬ 
tainment; Wolcott A. Hokanson, Registration; Rob¬ 
ert C. Dean, '26, Symposium; and John L. Danforth, 
’40, Luncheon. 

Edwin D. Ryer, ’20, chairman of the Alumni Fund 
Board, reported that last year was the most successful 
in the Fund’s history. “For the first time,” he said, 
“we exceeded 15,000 contributors and passed the 
$500,000 mark. These were milestones in making 
annual giving a true expression of alumni feelings 
toward the Institute. To all who contributed and to 
all who also gave of their time goes the sincere ap¬ 
preciation of the Fund Board and M.I.T." 

In accordance with a change in the Association by¬ 
laws, terms of the following six alumni members on 
the Alumni Fund Board have been established and 
will expire as noted below: 

In 1960 — Whitworth Ferguson, ’22, and D. Reid 
Weedon, Jr., ’41; in 1961 — Avery H. Stanton, ’25, and 
John J. Wilson, ’29; in 1962-Edwin D. Ryer, '20, 
and Dwight C. Arnold, '27. 

A resolution occasioned by the death of Henry F. 
McKenna, ’25, was read by Frederick W. Greer, ’25. 
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The Bonneville Sports Coupe for 1960 


Breathe deep the invigorating air of Pontiac styling 

Like the freshness of tingling, bracing mountain air, Pontiac styling Tor 1900 has notice¬ 
able effects on all who partake. Clean crispness stimulates. Total harmony of lines 
assures you of being tastefully right. Immaculate tailoring of the interior restores 
the pleasure of inviting others to ride in /jour car. The ride is incomparable. 
Wide-Track Wheel Design eliminates lean and sway. The Tempest V-8 engine 
pours on the performance. New insulation soaks up sounds. Go see the Pontiac 
dealer nearest you. Look carefully. Drive thoroughly. Decide proudly. 


Wider stance gives you swayless stabil¬ 
ity, solid comfort. You maneuver with 
skillful sureness, accurate control. It's the 
most rewarding driving you've ever felt! 
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Photogrammetry 
at 600 microseconds 



FIFTEEN FLASHES at one microsecond duration 
and 40 microsecond intervals show .22 calibre bullet 
traveling 1,200 feet per second as it splits a piece of 
soft iron wire. The photograph was taken by Dr. 
Harold E. Edgerton of MIT. The Multi-Microflash 
Unit developed by the scientific instrument firm, 
Edgerton, Germeshausen & Grier, Inc., is an invalu¬ 
able tool in stroboscopic studies of ultra-high-speed 
phenomena. 

Interpretation of this and other technological 
developments for industrial, governmental and finan¬ 
cial publics is but one of the varied informational and 
promotional skills now being provided more than a 
score of science-based companies by MOLESWORTH 
ASSOCIATES. Should you wish to explore similar 
professional assistance for your organization, please 
call or write us. 


Public Relations, Sales Promotion, Advertising 
In Atomic Energy, Electronics, Chemistry, Metallurgy 


MOLESWORTH ASSOCIATES 



260 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrroy Hill 5-8811 


73 Tremont Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
CApitol 7-9712 


The Engineering of Science 

(Continued from page 22) 

5) Fellowships and loans will be made available to 
graduate students, from industry as well as colleges, 
who wish to work toward the doctor’s degree in engi¬ 
neering with the expectation of becoming professors; 
$150,000 is available for these. 

6) The education of promising young members of 
the Faculty will be extended by bringing distinguished 
engineers to M.I.T. as visiting professors, exchanging 
professors with other colleges, and conducting con¬ 
ferences on educational problems; for faculty develop¬ 
ment in such ways, $125,000 has been provided. 

In short, about half of the Ford Foundation’s grant 
is intended to be used to strengthen teaching. The 
rest will support efforts to evolve new course sequences 
and laboratory procedures. 

The Core Curricula 

Many of the men now teaching engineering obtained 
their basic education before the war. Discoveries and 
developments since then in solid-state and molecular 
physics, the quantum theory of matter, spectroscopy, 
magnetohydrodynamics, and in computers, operational 
analysis, jet propulsion, and so on, have made it 
difficult to keep up with changes in one’s field while 
carrying a substantial teaching load. The good teacher, 
moreover, should also be sensitive to developments 
in adjacent fields. Additions to the faculties can both 
help relieve senior teachers and improve the work of 
junior teachers in many ways. 

Such interdisciplinary centers as the Insulation Re¬ 
search Laboratory, the Research Laboratory of Elec¬ 
tronics, the Laboratory for Nuclear Science and the 
Communication Sciences Center have helped bridge 
the gaps between traditional disciplines at M.I.T.; 
more such centers are needed, and will be established. 
These centers, which are in essence federations of 
scholars, also can be helpful in creating the fresh 
syntheses in interdisciplinary core curricula that are 
contemplated now for undergradutes in the School 
of Engineering. 

The specific areas that these core curricula will 
embrace are currently live topics of discussion as the 
Faculty looks imaginatively to the horizons of the 
next decade or two. They may follow such themes 
as: 

Materials — Engineers are increasingly concerned 
now with the ways in which atoms and molecules can 
be manipulated and engineered to produce new sub¬ 
stances and devices. The transistor is an outstanding 
example of a momentous engineering application of 
the exploitation of fresh scientific understanding. 
Throughout all engineering, new and improved ma¬ 
terials are urgently needed, yet few schools are giving 
their students the competence they will need to be¬ 
come leaders in what eventually may become a wholly 
new field called molecular engineering. 

Energy Processing — For a long time man has been 
mining coal to obtain power. The coal is shipped to 
a power plant, where it is converted into heat, which 
is converted into steam, which turns turbines, which 
turn dynamos, which generate electricity, which is 
sent through wires to consumers. Must the process 
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be so ponderous and inefficient? Science has uncovered 
many new possibilities for processing energy to pro¬ 
duce electricity and to produce work in a multitude 
of new ways. Engineers are needed who can devise 
simple, economical, feasible processes. 

Information processing, propulsion, and environ¬ 
ment engineering are other possible themes for core 
curricula. There has been much interplay between 
departments within the Institute’s schools, and be¬ 
tween the schools, too, in the past which will prove 
helpful as we seek fresh snytheses in such curricula, 
not only with respect to science, but also with respect 
to the resources of the whole of M.I.T. 

Achievement of these aims will involve a major 
reorganization of the educational work and the organi¬ 
zational structure in our School of Engineering. The 
undergraduate programs will gradually acquire more 
of a common status for all lines of engineering. As this 
lessens the specific professional aims of the present 
departments in the undergraduate years, the depart¬ 
ments’ roles in the graduate study and research do¬ 
mains must be correspondingly strengthened. 

Time Is a Factor 

At an electrical engineering curriculum workshop 
here two years ago, Chairman James R. Killian, Jr., 
’26, of the M.I.T. Corporation, said: "Many of us feel 
intuitively that we may be on the verge of an advance 
in professional engineering education not unlike the 
advance in medical education which followed the 
Flexner report and the revivification of legal education 
that followed the innovations of Langdell.” 

It already is launched. New textbooks, new labora¬ 
tory devices such as the generalized machine, and other 
innovations in the Department of Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing have so changed its whole educational program 
that a man who was graduated a decade or more ago 
now would find it quite strange. Other departments, 
too, have striven — each in its own way — to adapt 
themselves to new conditions, and many excellent re¬ 
sults have been obtained. But much more must be 
done, and done quickly. We must accomplish in the 
next five years or so as much as has been accomplished 
by slow evolution in the last 50 years. 

Our school must do more than keep up with the 
swift pace of technology. We must produce engineers 
so versatile, and so well equipped to exploit science, 
that they themselves can be the instigators of greater 
changes than history has recorded heretofore. We 
must educate engineers who, by their ability, can 
shape modern scientific knowledge into useful new' 
forms — the revolutionists in tomorrow’s revolution in 
technology. 

Recommended Reading Elsewhere 

TO the November issue of Scientific American, Bruno 
Rossi, Professor of Physics, contributed an article on 
"High-Energy Cosmic Rays.” . . . For the October 
issue of Physics Today, M. Stanley Livingston, Pro¬ 
fessor of Physics, wrote the first part of a "History 
of the Cyclotron.” ... In the October 10 issue of The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Malcolm D. Rivkin, ’56, 
Planning Officer at M.I.T., wrote about the Youth 
Festival in Vienna last summer which he attended 
with others from the Cambridge area. 
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ENGINEERS . SCIENTISTS 


MITRE 

mUZEOEQ 

Incites }fou to Investigate the 

PROFESSIONAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 

AVAILABLE 

in Integrated System 'Engineering 

MITRE, a systems engineering and development 
organization, is responsible for providing engineering 
solutions to the problems involved in integrating Air 
Defense systems. Formed under the sponsorship of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, this 
independent non-profit corporation has undertaken 
a long-range work program which requires a spectrum 
of skills in engineering and the physical sciences. 

These skills are utilized in the design, development 
and evaluation of the diverse components, equipments 
and subsystems from which evolve total systems. 
These subsystems consist of radar systems, communi¬ 
cations, data links, computers, data processing sys¬ 
tems, and defensive weapons. This continuing system 
engineering function takes cognizance of the imme¬ 
diate and long-term threat, the total defense tech¬ 
nology—both present and projected—and the complex 
logistics of air defense with a programmed method¬ 
ology that insures the best possible defense system, 
at minimum cost, for any given time period. 

Technical Staff appointments are currently being 
made in the following areas: 

• System Design 

• Component Research and Development 

• Real-Time Computer Control Systems 

• Radar Techniques 

• Operations Analysis 

• Weapons System Integration 

- • Human Engineering 

• Communications Systems 

• Electronic Warfare 

• Integrated System Evaluation 

These positions are available at MITRE’s modern 
facilities in suburban Boston, Massachusetts, Fort 
Walton Beach, Florida, and Montgomery, Alabama. 

To arrange an immediate confidential interview, 
send resume to Dana N. Burdette, Personnel Director 

CORPORATION 

Lexington 73, Massachusetts 


THE MITRE 

244 Wood Street • 


** I vxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxvN 
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Talk of Our Times 


Can We Afford Beauty? 

Edward D. Stone, ’27, in an address to the American 
Institute of Architects in Nezo Orleans this year, said 
in part: 

AS WE VIEW our cities, towns, villages and our 
countryside, I am afraid we must acknowledge that 
we are a people who have not yet learned to appreciate 
beauty. 

Henry Ford did not realize that his invention would 
render a whole continent’s plan obsolete. Nor did 
Claude Neon think that his simple lighting device 
would doom the beauty of the world’s greatest avenue, 
the Champs Elysees in his native Paris, or Canal Street, 
the great thoroughfare of this city. 

The automobile, the neon sign, the atomic pile, are 
all lethal unless controlled. We all know that grass 
should grow on Main Street and that it should be a 
pedestrian oasis with parking around the perimeter. 
This principle applies with equal force to large cities. 
We idealize the Piazza San Marco —a market place 
and civic center for pedestrians and free of motor 
traffic. Why can’t we guide the city father in the 
creation of many such poetic situations in our metro¬ 
politan areas? . . . 


Modern architecture is in its adolescence and cur¬ 
rently is happily diverse and with many enthusiasms. 

To some, redwood is God’s greatest gift to man. 

To others, plate glass holds the place today that 
Pentelic marble held in the time of the Greeks. 

The plastic possibilities of concrete enable others 
to build great blimp-like structures. 

Steel in tension holds another architect’s world 
together. All of these points of view are healthy and 
enrich our basic vocabulary. . . . 

We mustn’t be creatures of fashion and duplicate 
one another’s work, washing out our creative birth¬ 
right. Architecture idealistically is permanent and 
should find its inspiration in the accumulated ex¬ 
perience of history, if it is to be an ageless art. . . . 

Since the horseless carriage is largely responsible 
for all of our troubles and we are a country that 
eulogizes free enterprise, why hasn’t it occurred to our 
great oil and automobile industries to try to resolve 
some of the problems they have created. Why can't 
they be shamed into planning studies of our country¬ 
side, our villages, our towns, and our cities? To these 
great corporations the financing of such studies would 
be peanuts. . . . 

Our government must be made aware of its respon¬ 
sibility. To accomplish this we need a cabinet official, 
corresponding to the Secretary of Agriculture, with 
outposts in every state and architects and planners to 
guide communities, just as the state and county agents 
have educated the farmer. . . . 

If programs such as these were inaugurated, our 
profession would begin to fulfill its destiny. 


From New York Life’s yearbook of successful insurance career men! 


HOWARD J. RICHARD— 

dialed his way to 
a million-dollar career! 


It is Howard Richard’s theory that contacting prospects 
by telephone is the most productive, least wasteful sell¬ 
ing technique. A look at his annual multimillion-dollar 
sales record as a New York Life representative does 
much to prove his theory. In addition to being well 
known in his chosen profession, his spectacular success 
had already provided him with a very substantial life¬ 
time income under New York Life's rewarding com¬ 
pensation plan when he was only forty-one years of age. 

Howard Richard, like many other college alumni, is 
well established in a career as a New York Life repre¬ 
sentative. In business for himself, his own talents and 
ambitions are the only limitations on his potential in¬ 
come. In addition, he has the deep satisfaction of helping 
others. If you or someone you know would like more 
information on such a career with one of the world’s 
leading life insurance companies, write: 


-• T ric hard, C.L.u. 

New York Life 

Representative at 

the Boston, Mass 
_ _ General Office 

> Aw UCat '° n: Harvard A R »« 

te t S^?| 9 orure 35; 

”p‘ a a?n, U M 2 _f™ y Air Force. 

Emp,oyme n , R 

Member of rn able - Life 

?ou„c?r y,s presi - 

Am York Lift* 

Insurance Company 

College Relations, Dept. S26 


51 Madison Avenue. New York 10. N. Y. 
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PATHFINDER 


SAMUEL A. LEWIS, Owner 

Robertson Paper Company 


Mr. Samuel A. Lewis, owner of the Robertson Paper Company 
in Bellows Falls, Vermont, first came to The New England Trust in 
1939. His company’s banking needs had outgrown the credit that 
was available locally. 

We were convinced that his firm’s activities -the conversion of 
oiled and waxed papers-were in a promising field. Furthermore, 
Mr. Lewis’ managerial skills were most impressive. Therefore, we 
extended the necessary credit to take care of the company’s expan¬ 
sion program and increasing volume of business. We have continued 
to serve his various banking needs ever since. 

Since 1939 each year has shown successful operation, with 
never a day of lost time and with consistent growth. Sales have mul¬ 
tiplied over five times, and payroll and contribution to the local com¬ 
munity much more-the result of sound management and proper 
banking support. The New England Trust Company is proud to have 
been a part of this growing New England business success. 


The New England Trust Company 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 7, MASS. 
Telephone: HAncock 6-8005 

Member of the Back Bay Branch: 99 Newbury Street 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 



Incorporated 1869 
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We develop special equipment and machines from ideas 
to blueprints — to prototypes — to pilot plants — to 
the final product or process. Our technical staff and 
plant facilities are geared to handle the most intricate 
jobs all the way from small scale laboratory equipment 
up to contracts in excess of $1,000,000. 

Phone TWinbrook 3-6800 or write to: 



PRODUCTS, INC 


7] COHO STREET. WALTHAM 54, MASS. 

For a comprehensive summary of our work and the 
equipment we make, write for our brochure "Process 
Equipment”. 

Designers and manufacturers of 

AUTOCLAVES ■ CONDENSERS AND HEAT EXCHANGERS ■ DISTILLATION 
EQUIPMENT EXPERIMENTAL EQUIPMENT EVAPORATORS JACKETED 
KETTLES MIXERS PIPE. PIPE COILS. AND RENDS REACTORS • SPECIAL 
MACHINERY • TANKS 


William H. Coburn & Co. 

INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
68 Devonshire Street 
Boston 
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25 Years Ago . . . 

UNDER the heading “50,000 Subtractions a Minute,” 
The Review for December, 1934, reported that the 
Institute’s three-year old Spectroscopy Laboratory, 
directed by Piofessor George R. Harrison, was “hous¬ 
ing an elaborate program of investigations on the 
structure of matter as determined from the light 
emitted by atoms and molecules . . . made possible 
largely because [of its] concave grating spectrograph 
of 35-foot radius of curvature, [which] has been said 
by visiting spectroscopists to contain the most power¬ 
ful diffraction grating ever made. 

“A short time after the first successful spectrum 
photographs were made with this instrument the lab¬ 
oratory staff found that with it one man, by working 
two or three hours, could take a sufficient number of 
spectrograms 40-feet long, each containing thousands 
of lines, to keep several men busy for six months or 
more measuring, computing, and tabulating the re¬ 
sults. It soon became evident that to make the best use 
of the unusual equipment available unusual methods 
of carrying out these processes must be devised. 

“To meet this need, two entirely new instruments 
have been designed and constructed: one, still under 
development yet almost constantly in use, is a machine 
for measuring the wave lengths of spectrum lines 
directly from the spectrum photographs and for 
making all necessary computations automatically; the 
other, which is complete and has been in operation 
for more than a year, is known as an ‘interval sorter,’ 
and is designed to determine the energy levels of atoms 
or molecules from the spectrum lines they emit.” 

C On December 6, 1934, the Institute mourned the 
passing of Allan Winter Rowe, ’01, Secretary of his 

(Concluded on page 54) 


CAREER 

WITH 

The Sun Life of Canada, one of the world’s great life 
insurance companies, offers men of ambition and integrity an 
outstanding professional career in its expanding field 
forces. If you are interested in a career with unlimited 
opportunities, then Sun Life has the answer. 


• Expert Continuous Training 

A 

• Excellent Income Opportunity 

• Generous Welfare Benefits 

FUTURE 

For full information about a Sun Life sales career, 
write to W. G. ATTRIDGE, Director of Agencies, 

Sun Life of Canada, Montreal. 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 

COAST TO COAST IN THE UNITED STATES 
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H. H. HAWKINS & SONS CO 



PIPE 

VALVES 

FITTINGS 


FABRICATION 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

. . . d3uiideri . . . 


New Books from the Technology Press 

Circuit Theory of Linear Noisy Networks 

by Hermann A. Haus and Richard B. Adler 
A systematic treatment of linear n-terminal pair networks 
with internal noise. One result of this study is that it pro¬ 
vides a way of characterizing amplifier noise performance 
on the basis of signal-to-noise ratio using a single number. 

$4.50 

Mathematical Programming and 
Electrical Networks 

by Jack B. Dennis 

A new way of solving certain mathematical programming 
problems by setting up an equivalent electrical network 
which automatically establishes distribution that represents 
an optimal solution. $4.50 

History of the Grinding Machine 

by Robert S. Woodbury 

A historical study in tools and precision production, tracing 
the historical influence of a given tool on the industrial pro¬ 
duction which it makes technically possible. Lavishly illus¬ 
trated. Second volume in the “History of Technology” series. 

$3.50 

A Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition 
by C. K. Yang 

A case study of the development of a Chinese village, show¬ 
ing the traditional pre-Communist agricultural society, the 
years of struggle during 1949-51, and the recent adjustments 
to new social and economic patterns imposed by the Com¬ 
munist regime. $6.50 

Order from the Technology Press 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


ALUMINUM 


WROUGHT 


ASBESTOS 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


SPEED-LAY 


PIPE SYSTEM 


FREE BROCHURE 


ALBERT 

PIPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 

101 VARICK AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 37, N. Y. 
tel: HY»ciNtH 7-4900 
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Boit, Dalton & Church 

INSURANCE SINCE 1865 

89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 • Telephone HUbbard 2-3100 

FREDERIC C. CHURCH CHAS. COLBY HEWITT FRANK W. HUMPHREY 
COLLINS GRAHAM MYRON E. WATSON ROBERT W. HARDING 
COLBY HEWITT, JR. MAURICE B. ROTHROCK ELLIS II. CARSON 
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SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 

Engineers 

John F. Hrnneuy *24 John F. Hennetty, Jr. *51 



DESIGN • CONSULTATION • REPORTS 

POWER PLANT • WASTE DISPOSAL • WATER SYSTEMS 
New York City 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 

ENGINEERS—ARCHITECTS 

Professional Service from Site Selection to Plant Completion 

Plant Location Studios 

Site Investigations 

Complete Design 

Supervision of Construction 


REPORTS APPRAISALS 

BOSTON, MASS. 

New York 316 STUART ST. Spartanburg, S. C. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal, 533 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALEXANDER KUSKO, INC. 

Consulting Engineers 

141 Main Street Cambridge 42, Mass. 

ELiot 4-4015 


Research and Development in 

Magnetics Transistor Circuits 

Electric Machinery Control Systems 


A. Kusko *44 

P. N. Hiiau *51 


J. P. Blake, Jr. *54 
J. A. Gaidet *56 



“Precision-Gauged" 

HAIRSPRINGS 

More than 25 years’ experi¬ 
ence making all types of hair¬ 
springs for critical instrument 
applications. High volume 
production with absolute uni¬ 
formity. 


PRECISION PRODUCTS COMPANY INC OF WALTHAM 


WAITHAM 54 • • MASSACHUSETTS 
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class for 13 years, member of the Advisory Council on 
Athletics for 23 years, member of the Alumni Council 
for 24 years, in 1932-1933 the 39th President of the 
Alumni Association, and since 1933 an Alumni Term 
Member of the Institute Corporation. 

# 

50 Years Ago . . . 

IN his first Annual Report as the sixth President of 
the Institute, Richard C. Maclaurin, made reference 
to the large amount of important research being car¬ 
ried on by members of the Faculty in addition to their 
teaching duties. This, he believed, was “the very 
breath of life in a scientific school. The Institute has 
been particularly fortunate in having on its Faculty 
men who recognize this thoroughly, and it is not a 
little remarkable that many of the most important 
contributions to pure science that have been made 
within recent years in America have been made by 
graduates of the Institute of Technology, which on its 
scientific side is popularly, although of course quite 
erroneously, supposed to be almost exclusively a school 
of applied science.” 

In concluding his report, Dr. Maclaurin said he 
realized “that most of the Institute’s difficulties are 
due to its success and not to its failures, and I believe 
that a splendid future is assured to it, if at this critical 
stage of its history it does not falter through lack of 
courage. It seems to me that when the opportunity 
arises it should sell that part of its property which is 
unrestricted [and] with the proceeds secure a new site.” 

75 Years Ago . . . 

FRANCIS AMASA WALKER,* the third President 
of the Institute, in December, 1884, commenced his 
Annual Report on an optimistic note. "The last 
school year,” he wrote, “has witnessed the full main¬ 
tenance, and even an acceleration, of the remarkable 
rate of increase in the number of students attending 
the Institute of Technology, which has characterized 
the era of comparative prosperity which began in 
1880. . . . We find the number of students in the 
School of Industrial Science to be 579, against 433 
last year; making an increase of 136, or 31 per cent.... 

“Large additional endowments are needed ... as 
a reserve against hard times, against the occurrence of 
financial disaster, and even against the possibilities 
of temporary internal mismanagement. It is a perilous 
position for an educational institution that it should 
depend so largely upon tuition fees as to draw one-half 
of its revenue from this source. Yet five-sixths of the 
income of the Institute of Technology will be thus 
derived during the current year.” 

100 Years Ago ... 

ON December 7, 1859, William Barton Rogers was 
being congratulated upon the occasion of his 55th 
birthday. 

•President Walker had taken office October 1, 1881, with a 
salary of $5,000 per annum. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND, INC. 

JACKSON & MORELAND INTERNATIONAL, INC. 

Engineers and Consultants 

ELECTRICA L—MECHANICAL—ST RUCTURAL 

DESICN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
FOR 

UTILITY, IND USTRIAL AND ATOM IC PROJECTS 
SURVE YS—APPRAISALS—RE PORTS 
MACHINE DESICN—TECHNICAL PURLICATIONS 

BOSTON WASHINGTON NEW YORK 

Eadie, Freund & Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

Mechanical — Electrical — Sanitary 
Air Conditioning — Power — Process Layouts 
James K. Campbell ’ll 


FAY, SPOFFOKD & THORNDIKE, INC. 

Engineers 

Airports, Bridges, Express Highways 
Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Systems 
Port and Terminal Works 
Industrial Pla nts Incinerators 

Designs Investigations 

Supervisio n of Co nstruction 

Boston, Massachusetts 

CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 

Consulting Engineers 

Herbert S. Ceeverdon *10 Waldo F. Pike 15 

John A. Dow '23 Harold E. Proctor 17 

Structural Designs Foundations 

Heating, Ventilating, Electric and Plumbing De¬ 
signs, Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 

120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


METCALF & EDDY 

Engineers 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports, Laboratory, Valuations 
Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 


RRIDCES 

STRUCTURAL DESICNS 
CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT 


BUILDINGS 
FOUNDATIONS 
AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


Estimates and Appraisals 


101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 

Consultants • Engineers • Constructors 

UTILITY • INDUSTRIAL • CHEMICAL 

Power Plants (Steam, Hydro, Diesel), Textile Plants, 

Water & Sewage Works, Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines, 

Army & Navy Installations, Air Fields, Hangars 
H. A. Kuljian *19 A. H. Kuljian *48 

1200 NO. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 

Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Research, Development, and Consultation 
In the Fields of Fibrous, Organic, and Related Materials 

1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 

(At Route 128 and U.S. 1 Interchange) 

W. J. Hamburger, *21 K. R. Fox, 40 E. R. Ka swell, *39 

GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

Malcolm G. Davis 25, Vice President 
Allen W. Reid *12 E. C. Edgar *35 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel, Nuclear Power Plants; Industrial 
Structures; Plant Safety, Utility Rates, Valuations, Reports; 
Purchasing; Chemical Laboratory 

New York • READING, PA. • Washington 

Lauren B. Hitchcock Associates 
Chemical Engineers 

Industrial Research & Development 
Technical & Economic Evaluations 
Acquisitions of Processes and Plants 
Commercial Chemical Development—Air Pollution Control 

Lauren B. Hitchcock *20 Technical Advisor, John H. Schaefer *26 

60 East 42nd Street . New York 17, N. Y. 


Charles Nelson Debes Associates, Inc. 

ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 

Structural, Electrical, Mechanical, Acoustical 
Industrial, Commercial and Municipal Projects 

915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

C. N. Debes ’35 

Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge 

Consulting Encineebs 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 
William H. Mueser ’22 Philip C. Rutledce ’33 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Brewer Engineering Laboratories 

• Consulting Engineers 

Electric Strain Gage Testing • Stress Analysis 
Strain Gage Amplifiers • Strain Gage Switches 
High Temperature Strain Gages 

MARION, MASS. TEL. 103 

G. A, Brewer ’38 

Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Consulting Engineers 
DILLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

Highways Reports 

Airports Surveys 

Water Supply Design 

Sewage Treatment Construction Supervision 

Bridges Soil Testing 

Branch Offices 

Rochester, N. Y. Saigon, Vietnam 

Robert E. Smith *41, Vice President 
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and the prophet replied: 

"It is well to give when asked, but it is 

better to give unasked, through understanding 


Gifts by Will 

TO THE 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The tale is told of Almustafa, the prophet, who, having awaited for many years the 
ship that would return him to the place from whence he came, was making the final 
descent to the shore when the folk of Orphalese crowded about him. They besought 
him before departing to "disclose us to ourselves, and tell us all that has been shown 
you of that which is between birth and death.” 

With words of wisdom, an answer appropriate was given to the woman holding a 
baby, to the ploughman, to the merchant. Begged one, "Speak to us of GIVING,” and 
the prophet replied: 

"It is well to give when asked, but it is better to give unasked, through 
understanding; 

And to the open-handed the search for one who shall receive is joy greater 
than giving. All you have shall some day be given; 

Therefore give now, that the season of giving may be yours and not your 
inheritors'." 

Through the years the prophet’s words have held true, for even today he who "through 
understanding” includes the MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY as 
a beneficiary in his will can experience thereby a two-fold satisfaction. The successful 
culmination of his search for a worthy recipient and the anticipated results his generosity 
will assist in accomplishing. These satisfactions give an added value to the span of man’s 
days and project his usefulness to his fellowmen far into the future. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology because of the high quality of the education 
given its students, its effective research work for aiding America in peace as well as in 
war, and the high character of its governing body and academic staff qualifies as an insti¬ 
tution for serving our American ideals for the present and in the years tq come. 

But the search, the finding, and the anticipated accomplishments are not enough; for 
without the properly-worded record, man’s plans for the future may go awry. Hence the 
prophet’s importuning, "—give now,” should be heeded. The giving need not be an 
immediate physical transaction, for written directions replace the spoken word when the 
speaker is no longer present, and a donor can frequently make by will a gift which is 
larger than he can make while living. Truly, "it is well to give when asked, but it is better 
to give unasked, through understanding." 

A booklet "Gifts by Will,” outlining different forms of bequests to M.I.T., is available 
to you or to your attorney by writing to: 

Director of Development 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 

• "The Prophet” by Kahlil Gibran 
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Club Notes 


Gamer’s Rocket Talk 
Launches N. Y. C. Season 

Activities are in full swing now. The 
Long Island section launched the season 
with a talk on ICBM rockets, by Captain 
Garner, Executive Officer, Air Force Ballis¬ 
tic Missile Division, Cape Canaveral. The 
meeting included a dramatic fdm, "On 
Target — The Atlas ICBM.” Ralph Kren- 
kel'46 and Ted Henning‘46 did an out¬ 
standing job in organizing the meeting. 
Long Island’s next big event is scheduled 
for November 13 when the now traditional 
travel dinner will be held. Food for this 
dinner is flown in from the country of its 
origin (Long Island duck, anyone?). The 
annual beer party was held on October 14 
in New York City at the Seventh Regiment 
Armory. Joe \Vilcy’40, chairman, ami Jerry 
Schooler’59 were responsible for a really 
fine performance in putting this year’s 
party over. There was a large and enthusi¬ 
astic turnout. The next major event in 
New York will be the annual banquet, De¬ 
cember 2. 

The Silver Stein Award this year is 
being received by A1 Glassett’20. Chair¬ 
man for the annual banquet is George 
Dandrow’22. President Julius Stratton’23, 
will be principal speaker for the occasion. 
Signaling closer ties with the M.I.T. Club 
of Northern New Jersey, their President, 
Donald Green’26, and our New York Club 
President, Ed Edgar’35, have agreed to 
sponsor the annual banquet as a joint op¬ 
eration. Westchester section is holding its 
first dinner meeting on November 13 at 
the Scarsdale Country Club. Ed Goodridge 
’33 is master planning this meeting with 
support from committee members Dave 
Buchanan’31 and Howie Bollinger'43, past 
chairman of the Westchester section. A 
panel will discuss the subject "Preparing 
Your Child for College.” A program sched¬ 
ule for the entire year has been pretty well 
set up now. It totes up to 19 planned 
gatherings, including six technical sem¬ 
inars, two Westchester dinners and a golf 
outing, four varied Long Island functions 
and two functions for M.I.T. undergrad¬ 
uates to be held in New York. Stronger 
ties with the undergraduates, long on the 
planning board, are being established this 
year. Tom Farquhar’60 is representing the 
student body. At this time an undergrad¬ 
uate tea and Christmas dance are being 
formulated to be held during vacation pe¬ 
riods. To further a closer relationship, un¬ 
dergraduate memberships to the Club are 
being offered for the first time this year. 
The Club’s quarters, located across the 
street from Grand Central Station in the 
Biltmore Hotel, are open to students, 
Alumni and Faculty. If you want infor¬ 
mation on Club affairs or membership, 
drop in or write, c/o Hotel Biltmore, 43rd 
Street and Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. - James M. Marc.ous’52, Secretary, 
218 Richbell Road, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


Oklahoma Officers 
Plan 1959-1960 Schedule 

On the evening of October 7, 1959, the 
officers of the M.I.T. Club of Oklahoma 
met in Tulsa to co-ordinate this year's 
meetings and programs between Okla¬ 
homa City and Tulsa, select speakers, and 
delegate administrative responsibilities for 
our future activities. Mr. Fred Lehmann’51, 
Secretary to the Alumni Association from 
Cambridge, was present to offer sugges¬ 
tions and information on our plans, and 
also relayed the latest to us from the Insti¬ 
tute. 

Others in attendance were Breene M. 
Kerr'51, Scott W. Walker’40, Bernard E. 
Groenewold'25, Robert K. Schumacher’45, 
Ernest T. Sehoenwald’44, and yours truly. 
— John I’. Dowds'51, Assistant Secretary. 

Washington Hears Dr. Little 
At Dinner Meeting 

Eighty-one members of the M.I.T. Club 
of Washington and their guests attended 
the first dinner meeting of the season in 
the auditorium of the Cosmos Club on 
October 16 and heard Dr. Elbert P. Little 
talk on the work of the Physical Science 
Study Committee. Following a social hour 
and excellent dinner, the president of the 
Club, Major General C. E. Loucks, USA 
(Ret),’31, introduced the speaker as a man 
well qualified to discuss the work of the 
committee of which he is the executive 
director. The committee was organized at 
M.I.T. in 1956 to devise a modern course 
in physics for secondary schools and to 
prepare materials for such a course. Dr. 
Little described the work of the committee 
in preparing a new textbook, a handbook 
guide for teachers, set-ups of apparatus 
for experiments, a series of educational 
films, and a science bookshelf, a supple¬ 
mentary source for students who wish to 
go beyond the material presented in the 
textbook. He demonstrated several ingen¬ 
ious experimental set-ups including a wave 
tank which projected reflections of waves 
formed on a water surface on the ceiling 
of the auditorium. He explained that the 
apparatus for the experiments had been 
initially designed so that it could be made 
by the teacher from easily available mate¬ 
rials, but in view of the time necessary to 
prepare the apparatus, the materials were 
now furnished in a kit which greatly 
simplified the fabrication. Following his 
talk Dr. Little showed two movies pre¬ 
pared under the direction of the commit¬ 
tee as examples of the educational films 
available to teachers for instructional ma¬ 
terial. His talk was enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived as evidenced by the questions asked 
and the interest displayed by the audience. 

Dates for additional meetings currently 
scheduled for the season are: December 28, 

1959 — reception and luncheon for M.I.T. 
students from the Washington area who 
are home for Christmas vacation; Febru¬ 
ary 26, 1960 — dinner meeting at which 
Dr. H. F. York, Director of Defense Re¬ 
search and Engineering, Office of the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, will speak: and May 13, 

1960 — dinner meeting and annual elec¬ 
tion, speaker not yet announced. — Lt. 
J. G. Beebe-Center, Jr.’56, Secretary, 3516 
Lowell Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Severance Visits 
Miami Valley 

The first meeting of the 1959-1960 sea¬ 
son for the M.I.T. Club of the Miami 
Valley was held at Benham’s Catering in 
Dayton on October 5. Alumni present were 
Z. P. Abuza’41, K. K. Balbach'58, C. M. 
Billman'25, R. O. Dehlendorf’24, M. J. 
Gibbons’06, R. T. Olsen'42, W. G. Payne 
’27 and W. L. R. Rice’53. Donald P. Sev¬ 
erance, Secretary-Treasurer of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Association, was scheduled to be 
our speaker. However, by the time he fin¬ 
ished answering the various questions and 
comments during dinner, he found we had 
extracted his planned talk from him in 
bits and pieces. The subjects covered were 
many and varied, ranging from the auto¬ 
mation of Alumni address cards to tuition 
at the Institute. We were particularly en¬ 
grossed by the discussion between Don 
and Mike Gibbons on the early history 
of the Institute. All present learned much 
about M.I.T. at the turn of the century. 

It is perhaps little known that many of 
the Alumni in the Dayton area are officers 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. Out 
of the 168 Alumni, 33 are Air Force offi¬ 
cers. An additional 15 to 20 are cither 
Civil Service employees at the base or are 
local representatives of companies doing 
business with the Air Force. With about a 
quarter of our Alumni continually chang¬ 
ing due to reassignment or discharge from 
active duty, we can easily lay claim to 
being the most fluctuant of the Alumni 
clubs (and probably the most out of date 
on our address list). In recognition of the 
many Alumni in uniform, we hope to have 
one of our next meetings at Wright-Pat- 
terson’s Officers’ Club. This should help 
strengthen Alumni ties and also give us a 
chance to better understand the type of 
work the Alumni on active duty conduct. 
— William I- R. Rice, Secretary, 384 
Canova Lane, Dayton 31, Ohio. 

Peru Club Lauds 
Alfonso Ri/.o-Patron 

The M.I.T. Club of Peru held a luncheon 
meeting on September 17. We congratu¬ 
lated Alfonso Rizo-Patn’m’40 for his recent 
appointment as Peruvian Minister of De¬ 
velopment and Public Works. This ap¬ 
pointment, a recognition of his technical 
ability and his contributions to the devel¬ 
opment of Peruvian mining and industry, 
honors the M.I.T. Alumni of Peru. Alfonso 
is a member of a prominent family of 
M.I.T. men: Gustavo’42, Eduardo’44, 
Jaime’48, Jos£’47 killed in an automobile 
accident in 1953, and Fernando'55. 

At this meeting the following members 
were present: Carlos Aguirre’51, Martin 
Althaus’54, Alfonso Ball6n'43, Alejandro 
M. Bastante’43, Dante A. Capella'45, Guido 
H. De Rossi’40, Eduardo Dib6s’47, Luis 
Dorich’44, Raiil A. Ferrand’49, Alfonso 
Guzman’44, Michael Kuryla’36, Felipe 
Olaechea’52, Jaime Olaechea’48, Wilfredo 
A. Pflucker’34, Walter Piazza’47, Alfonso 
Quiroz'53, Alfonso Rizo-Patr6n’40, Ed¬ 
uardo Rizo-Patr6n’44, Gustavo Rizo-Patr6n 
’42, Jaime Rizo-Patr6n’48, Juan C. Rosas 
'39, Gustavo Tode’42, and Miguel Tudela 
'46. — Raul A. Ferrand’49, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, Wilson 1044, Lima, Peru. 
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New Officers Elected 
In Japan Club 

The general meeting of the Association 
was held at the Industry Club of Japan 
(Nippon Kogyo Club) in Marunouchi 
Tokyo on June 3, 1959, from 5:30 p.m. for 
election of new officers and free talking 
on the Association's activities and possible 
plans for the future. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Shikao Ikehara'28, XVIII, 
22-1 Shimizu Cho, Meguro-ku, Tokyo; 
Vice-president, Mr. Masaru Miyauchi’29, 
VI. 658 Yukigaya, Ohta-ku, Tokyo; Secre¬ 
tary, Dr. Sumiji Fujii’54, II, Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, Faculty of En¬ 
gineering of the University of Tokyo, 
Motofujicho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo. 

The members were very pleased to hear 
that Mr. Y. Chatani'22, who had been 
president of this Association since 1956. 
teas appointed by President Stratton for a 
five-year term as honorary secretary in 
Tokyo. 

After the business session the schedule 
was to hear from Dr. W. C. Hollinger'53, 
who was expected to arrive at Tokyo on 
way to Pakistan to join a mission advising 
the Pakistan government on its economic 
development. But Dr. Hollinger could not 
arrive in time. A week later Dr. Hollinger 
arrived and was taken care of by Sir. 
Chatani. He had interviews with a director 
of Export and Import Bank of Japan, the 
Manager of Japan Development Bank (in 
lieu of the Vice-president Mr. Hirata of 
the Bank, with whom appointment was 
made, but went on a business trip as Dr.. 
Hollinger’s arrival was delayed) and the 
executive director of Japan's Heavy Ma¬ 
chinery Association during his short stay 
in Tokyo. 

Dr. Hollinger was especially pleased to 
meet his old friend, Dr. S. Ichimura’53, 
Professor of Osaka University, who came 
over from Osaka for the purpose. Alumni 
members who intend to visit Japan are 
always welcome to communicate in ad¬ 
vance with this Association (address: Sec¬ 
retary or officers as above or Y. Chatani, 
Honorary Secretary in Tokyo, 2862 Seta- 
gaya 5-Chome, Setagaya-ku, Tokyo). — 
Sumiji Fujii, Secretary. 

Colonel Newton Speaks 
At Los Angeles Meeting 

The educational counselors of the M.I.T. 
Club of Southern California deserve a spe¬ 
cial word of praise for their work in con¬ 
tacting West Coast M.I.T. freshmen and 
giving them first-hand information about 
the Institute. They include the Chairman, 
P, Golsan’12 and Counselors, P. K. Bates 
'24, C. L. Cataldi'50, R. M. Copsey’44, 
G. M. Cunningham'27, R. E. Hiller'31, 
K. C. Kingsley’23, T. G. Loomis’44, S. F.. 
Lunden’21, C. S. Samtnis'29 and F. A. 
Yett'40. 

A dinner meeting was held at the In¬ 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences building 
in Los Angeles, on September 29, 1959. 
Guest speaker was Colonel Carroll T. 
Newton’33, who is currently in charge of 
a district organization of the Corps of 
Engineers. Colonel Newton spoke on flood 
control in the Pacific Southwest, construc- 


Deceased 

Roland G. Gamwell' 86, May 8 
John M. Howeli.s’90, September 22 
John S. Codman'93, September 9* 

J. Vaughan Dennett'93, July 6* 

Frederic H. Keyes’ 93, June 21* 

Susan W. Peabody'94, August 8* 
Frederick W. Damon'96, September 20 
Joseph Harrington’96, September 7* 
James W. Smith’97, September 19* 

Henry C. Belcher'98, August 18* 
Winthrop B. Wood’98, September 7* 
Charles A. Leary'00, October 4* 

William R. Lewis' 02, September 14* 

Paul A. Montanus’ 05, April 21 
Ray E. Shedd'07, September 29* 

Mrs. Edward B. Alford’08, September 17* 
Richard C. Collins’ 08, no date given* 
Harold W. Griswold'08, August 27* 
Kenneth E. Carpenter' 09, May 14 
Maurice E. Harris'10, August 8* 

Ralph S. Damon'11, August 9* 

Ambrose D. Gring, Jr.’H, 1958 
Joseph H. Shaw'11, November 1957* 
George S. Sawyer’12, September 11* 
Harry Braude’13, August 28 
Oliver E. Conkiin’14, June 16 
Roy H. Cross'I4, August 16* 

George K. Perley’ 14, September 30* 
Parry Keller’ 15, August 28* 

Herbert O. Maxwf.ll’ 15, August 24 
Byron Q. Jones’ 16, March 30* 

Lewis H. Pratt'16, September 3* 


Hsien Wu' 16, August 8* 

Weems Craig' 17, August 30* 

Irving B. Crosby’17, September 18* 
Lester C. Conner’18, September 3* 

Harry J. Coyne’ 18, July 5* 

Clarence H. Dagnall’ 18, August 15* 
Irving H. Hall, Jr.'18, 1958 
Aram G. Paul’ 18, no date given* 

Fred M. Gill’20, September 19* 

Ormond W. Clark' 21, August 24* 

Milton W. Deisley’ 21, January 18* 

J. Burrell Keith'21, March 23* 

Daniel M. MacNeil’ 21, September 1* 
Hugh D. Seaver’ 21, May 21* 

Colver P. Dyer’ 22, August 5 
Homer L. Ferguson, Jr.’ 22, July, 1959 
Walter F. Munford' 23, September 28* 
Bernard E. Proctor' 23, September 24* 
Thomas Boeke'24, 1957* 

James G. McPherson'24, December 1958* 
Henry F. McKenna, Jr.’25, September 18* 
Corbit Hoffman'25, no date givenf 
Alfred M. Norton’27, September 9* 
Glenn N. Andrews’29, September 18 
John W. Church'29, June 2 
John G. Kirkwood’29, August 9* 
Nicholas K. Lucas’31, August 27* 
Richard M. Siecel’35, September 12 
Gordon W. Andrew'39, August 6* 

Robert K. Blanchard '40, June 7 
Vincent R. Murphy, Jr.’49, August 5* 


•Further information in Class Notes, 
f See 1926 Class Notes. 


tion of missile bases, and other allied 
activities. 

Alumni attending the meeting were; 
L. D. Asay’46, P. Bates’24, H. Beebe'10, 
S. Bessen’44, G. Buckley, H. H. Calvin’12, 

C. L. Cataldi’50, T. J. Chang’37, B. S. Cole- 
man’19, R. M. Copsey’44, H. Crowell’15, 
J. S. Ctillison'41, G. M. Cunningham’27, 
R. S. DeWolfe’36, P. Golsan'12, J. J. Guar- 
rera’43, R. Hutzler’40, Hyman’57, R. M. 
Kallejian’16, T. G. Loomis’44, S. J. Losh 
’54, S. E. Lunden’21, W. H. MacCallum’24, 
J. A. Mankes’52, R. McKenzie’3I, S. Os- 
borne’26, E. M. Pace, Jr.’17, H. Pardee’09, 

D. Peterson’55, H. Phillips’57, H. Postal’25, 
A. Schwartz’47, P. Schwartz’23, Stone'55, 
R. Stringfield’03, B. C. Turner’28, A. 
Wagner’38, L. Young’50. — Joseph W. 
Marshall, Secretary, Bymco Engineering, 
904 West Hyde Park Boulevard, Inglewood, 
Calif.; Louis Young, Assistant Secretary, 
2234 So. Spaidding Avenue, Los Angeles 16, 
Calif. 

Rochester Entertains 
Prospective M.I.T. Men 

On November 2, members of the Educa¬ 
tional Council entertained a number of 
high school students and their fathers at 
the University Club. The program was 
arranged by Harry Essley’36 and Fred Kolb 
’38 and was designed to tell the students 
as much about M.I.T. as possible. Sam 
Jones, Assistant Director of student aid, 
represented the Institute. — Arnold Mack¬ 
intosh, Jr., Secretary, 164 Glen Haven 
Road, Rochester 9, N.Y. 


Perlman Speaks In 
New Jersey Club 

The fall meeting at Hotel Suburban, 
East Orange, on October 12 was addressed 
by Mr. Alfred E. Perlman’23, President of 
the New York Central System. Mr. Perl¬ 
man’s talk proved not only interesting, but 
exceedingly colorful, frank, and forceful, 
particularly in regard to the commuter 
situation and the socialistic nature of our 
government. He covered technical devel¬ 
opments including maintenance control of 
engines by spectographic analysis of the 
oil, automatic freight classification yards, 
utilization of lower grade fuels by develop¬ 
ment of a dispersant, and the handling of 
trailer trucks on special flat cars. The con¬ 
troversial questions concerning New York 
Central's desire to culminate passenger 
service, its losses, and the high taxes levied 
on railroads by the government, elicited 
the most discussion. 

Officers for 1959-1960 are A. Donald 
Green’26, President; James A. Daley’50, 
Vice-president; Rudolph J. Ozol’36, Vice- 
president for programs; Joseph Wenick’21, 
Treasurer; H. D. MacDonald’22, Assistant 
Treasurer. The next meeting will be De¬ 
cember 10, at the Hotel Suburban in Sum¬ 
mit. The speaker will be David A. Shepard 
'26, Executive Vice-president and Director 
of Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
who will discuss the Middle East situation. 
— James J. Shyne'43, Secretary, Smull Ave¬ 
nue, Caldwell, N.J.; Howard E. Milius’38, 
Assistant Secretary, 9 Tuxedo Place, Cran¬ 
ford, N.J. 
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Alumni Officers’ 
Chicago Conference 



Danel W. Edgerly, ’98, (right) headed Chicago chairman of the Alumni Officers’ Conference on October 3 was Dale D. 
registrants’ List, was greeted by Alumni Spoor, ’22, (left); Harlan H. Davis, '40, President of the M.I.T. Club of Chicago, 
President Hanley. formally opened the conference. 



Philip L. Coleman, ’23, (left) received a bronze beaver citation from President Mrs. Barbara Powers (left) and Mrs. 

Edward J. Hanlev, ’24, of the Alumni Association at the University Club dinner Geri Kunstadter, both ’49, w T ere only 
which concluded the all-day conference. Alumnae attending. 



Speaking on “The Role of the Alumni” were (left to right) moderator of the panel), Volta W. Torrey, Donald P. Sev- 
Joseph E. Conrad, Henry B. Kane, ’24, D. Hugh Darden, erance, '38, and Frederick G. Lehmann, ’51. The final talk 

Robert M. Kimball, ’33, F. Leroy Foster, ’25 (who was after a day of discussion was given by President Stratton. 
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Framingham Club Hears 
Ellis Talk on Russia 

The first meeting of the fall season was 
held Tuesday, September 22, at Armand's 
Beacon Terrace on Route 9 in Framing¬ 
ham. Members and guests enjoyed a social 
hour before dinner, giving all a chance to 
chat and exchange news. 

Speaker for the evening was Ray C. Ellis 
’22, Vice-president and General Manager 
of the international division of Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Ellis gave 
a most interesting talk on his recent exten¬ 
sive tour through Russia. His particular 
interest during the tour abroad was the 
Russian electronics industry which he de¬ 
scribed to the group. 

Following the talk there was a short 
business meeting. Club officers for the year 
are: Frank Maconi'20, President; Flarvey 
Fitts’27, Vice-president; Jay Mullen'44, 
Secretary; George McQueen'49, Treasurer. 
Attending as guest from the Institute was 
Fred G. Lehmann’51. Also attending were: 
G. R. Alden’13, G. E. Alden’44, J. A. Ber- 
gin'49, F. A. Bianchi’27, W. B. Brockelman 
'24, L. F. Brown’33, H. W. Bruce’51, R. U. 
Bryant’36, R. F. Chiacchia’5I, R. H. Daly 
’52, W. R. Dickson’56, E. F. Dillon’47, 
W. G. Driscoll, Jr.’52, B. Edelman’53, J. 
Ferrucci’31, D. P. Flood’45, S. W. Gouse’53, 
W. Haberman’53, D. I. Hellstrom’50, W. L. 
Hilliard’29, J. M. Hitchcock’34, R. J. 
Hogan’49, J. F. Jacobs’52, A. L. Kaplan’54, 
R. Kates'54, D. B. Keniston’49, B. Kessel'48, 
W. C. Kirkpatrick'40, G. G. Lampke’54, 
J. H. Leon'24, W. J. McKay’45, H. Neitlich 
’49, H. E. Pendergast’50, W. H. Pickett’54, 
A. L. Powell’52, R. E. Quigley’52, T. J. 
Rinaldo’35, S. Rubinovitz’51, R. H. 
Sawyer’17, S. C. Scherer’47, G. E. Shrigley 
’30, F. W. Travers’35, R. Veo’53, E. W. 
Ward’27, L. Washington, Jr.’56, M. I. 
Woythaler’15, and S. Yalen’48. — Jav 
Mullen, Secretary, 93 Hastings Street, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Central New York Club 
To Hear Whitman 

The M.I.T. Club of Central New York is 
well under way for the new club year, 
headed by President Gregory G. Gebert’50 
and Vice-president Bernie Chertow’48. For 
the first meeting of the new season, an 
Alumni-student picnic was held in com¬ 
miseration for area students departing for 
the new year at Tech. 

Alumni and guests present included Miss 
Motley Ann Bielefeld and Mr. Bielefeld, 
Lee Fryer and Judy Fryer, John Comerford, 
Joseph Goldstein and Mr. Goldstein, Bernie 
Chertow’48, Greg Gebert’50, Gordon Gilki- 
son’09, Ed Gruppe’22 and Mrs. Gruppe, 
Earle MacLeod’38, Ed Moyer’44 and Mrs. 
Moyer, Colonel C. H. M. Roberts’17 and 
Mrs. Roberts, and Dewey Sandell’49. A 
delicious dinner consisting of charcoal 
broiled steaks, prepared by chief chef Cher- 
tow, and beer, soft drinks, coffee, and rolls 
were enjoyed by all. 

A successful year highlighted by a visit 
from Professor Walt Whitman’17, is antici¬ 
pated by the club. — Charles L. Stock- 
dale’52 Secretary, 118 Haverhill Drive, 
Dewitt 14, N.Y. 
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91 

The class secretary got word of the 
passing of our friend Joseph A. Warren 
a short time after our annual meeting in 
June. Joe was with us at that banquet, 
along with members of three generations 
of his descendants — daughter, grandson 
and great-granddaughter. Long shall we 
remember the gracious family reunion as 
part of our annual gathering. The letter 
which follows shows what a patient, kind¬ 
ly, lovable man Joe was up to the close 
of his distinguished career. He was a con¬ 
stant attendant at our class meetings and 
we shall miss him as of the passing of a 
brother. 

“I hope that all of the members feel 
as well as I do. Because of my age I have 
given up many of the things I used to do, 
driving my car, for one thing, so that I 
can't drive to the annual dinner, as I did 
formerly, but I will make an effort to 
attend the June 9 meeting. I think that 
my daughter will furnish transportation. 
I am retired since January 1, but have the 
privilege of visiting my old office in the 
mill, which I do several times a week.” 

And here is the story which appeared 
in the Cortland, Maine, Exfrress the day 
of his death, July 21, 1959. What a tribute 
it is to a worthy capable man: “Former 
mayor Joseph A. Warren, chief research 
engineer for the S. D. Warren Company, 
died suddenly today at his home here. 
Mr. Warren, the last member of the War¬ 
ren family to be associated with the big 
paper company, was 88. He served as man¬ 
ager of the mills here and in Gardiner 
for 25 years and was also vice-president 
and director of research. He was a state 
representative for six years and mayor of 
this city for three terms. During the period 
when he was mill manager, the S. D. 
Warren Company was the largest paper 
company in the world. 

“A lifelong resident of this city, he was 
born September 10, 1870, son of John E. 
and Hattie Brown Warren. He attended 
public schools here and graduated from 
M.I.T. in 1891. The grandnephew of S. D. 
Warren, he succeeded his father as man¬ 


ager of the Cumberland Mills and Copse- 
cook plants in 1907. Earlier, he had served 
several years on the city council and was 
mayor, 1902-1904. He was elected vice- 
president of the company in 1925, and 
also was placed in charge of construction 
work the previous year. In 1932, he was 
appointed director of research, and nine 
years later was named chief research en¬ 
gineer, the post which he held until his 
death. He served actively in local Repub¬ 
lican circles, being a member of the G.O.P. 
City Committee for many years and a 
three-term state representative, his last 
term being 1945-46. He ran unsuccessfully 
for state senator in the 1948 Republican 
primary. In 1945, he and his wife, the 
former Georgia Pottle, observed their 
golden wedding anniversary. They lived 
64 years in the same house at 175 Cumber¬ 
land Street. 

"He was a charter member of the Warren 
50-year club, and his 67 years of service 
made him the longest-term employee with 
the company. He was a past president of 
the local Rotary Club, a past treasurer 
of the Associated Industries of Maine, 
a member of Warren Congregational 
Church, and past director of several banks, 
including the Westbrook Trust Company, 
Fidelity Trust Company and Portland 
Morris Plan Bank. He also served as presi¬ 
dent of the trustees and regents of Walk¬ 
ers Memorial Library. 

"In addition to his widow, Mr. Warren 
is survived by three daughters; Mrs. Jo¬ 
sephine Cole, New York, Mrs. Georgia 
Gauld, Tucson, Ariz., and Mrs. Lois 
Humphrey, Boston, six grandchildren 
and several great-grandchildren." — Wil¬ 
liam Channinc Brown, Secretary, 15 
Forest Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

’98 

We regret to report the deaths of three 
members of the Class of 1893: John Sturgis 
Codman, 91, J. Vaughan Dennett, 91, and 
Frederic Hale Keyes, 88. 

John Codman was the co-founder of the 
Boston extension of the Henry George 
School of Social Science and was well known 
in the field of economics. 

A native Bostonian, he prepared for col¬ 
lege at the Noble School. After graduating 
from Harvard in 1890, he attended M.I.T. 
and received his degree with the Class of 
1893. During his early business years he 
was active in illuminating engineering and 
published many scientific articles on that 
subject. He was treasurer of the Fabreeka 


Happy Birthday 

Among the Alumni of M.I.T. now there 
are 59 nonagenarians and 774 octogen¬ 
arians. Lawrence L. Gaillard’97 cele¬ 
brated his 90th birthday on December 28. 

Eighty-fifth birthdays were reached by; 
George H. Knight’97, December 2; Albert 
F. Ruckgaber'96, December 4: Amos E. 
Gii.lespie’97, December 8; Charles L. W. 
Pettf.f,'97, December 14; Henry W. Cham- 
bf.rs'01, December 31. 


Eightieth birthdays were reached by: 
Charles Campbell’04, December 1; Jere¬ 
miah J. Donovan'04, December 1; Henry 
S. Prrrs’04, December 3; Albert A. Casani 
’01, December 4; Dennis F. Haley’01, 
December 5; John H. Walsh’07, December 
5; Robert M. Derby’01, December 11; 
Joseph T. Lawton, Jr.’06, December 19; 
Howard Baetjer’02, December 20; Alvah 
W. Dodce’03, December 22; Frederick W. 
Barrows’07, December 24; George E. T. 
Eacar’02, December 25. 
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Products Company of Boston from 1919 
until 1953. 

From 1915 to 1918 Mr. Codman was 
manager of the Belgian Relief Fund in 
Boston and was decorated by the Belgian 
government. Fie was one of the original 
members of the American Civil Liberties 
Union in 1920 and served on the national 
committee for a number of years. He also 
served for several years as treasurer and 
vice-president of the New England Anti- 
Vivisection Society. 

He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Benjamin M. 
Ellis, and a sister, Mrs. Redington Fiske, 
both of Boston. 

J. Vaughan Dennett, a member of a 
noted seafaring family, was born and bred 
in Saco, Maine. In 1887 he sailed to India 
as a mate on an American sailing ship. 
After a few more voyages, Mr. Dennett 
gave up the sea as a career in 1889 and 
entered M.I.T. While at college he be¬ 
came interested in the development of 
reinforced concrete as a building material 
and he became a pioneer in this field, 
working with the Aberthaw Company of 
Boston. During this time he assisted in 
building the publishing house of the Chris¬ 
tian Science Church, Boston. He worked 
in Massachusetts until the late 1920’s when 
he retired and returned to Saco. 

Surviving are his daughter, Miss Dorothy 
Dennett; two nephews, Carlton and Devon 
Dennett; a cousin, Miss Hannah Wood¬ 
man; and several other cousins. 

Frederic H. Keyes was a former admin¬ 
istrative assistant at M.I.T. He graduated 
with a mechanical engineering degree in 
1893 and served as chairman of his Class 
for 11 years. He leaves a daughter. Miss 
Nancy Keyes of Mercer Island, Wash.— 
D de F. 

’94 

In writing the class notes relating to the 
65th reunion, it was stated that no infor¬ 
mation had been received from John W. 
Kittredge. His son has now kindly sup¬ 
plied the secretary with the sad informa¬ 
tion that his father died in Warren, Ohio, 
after a very brief illness, July, 1956, follow¬ 
ing a long and useful life. He was 87 at 
the time of his death. Many of us remem¬ 
ber him in the four years he spent with 
us at M.I.T., as a student in Mechanical 
Engineering, as a fine companion, and an 
excellent student. He was born in Chari¬ 
ton, Iowa, on March 26, 1869, but spent a 
portion of his youth at Hartford, Conn., 
and was a student at Phillips Exeter Acad¬ 
emy from 1888 to 1889, entering M.I.T. in 
1890. After receiving his S.B. in 1894, he 
spent several years as a deputy mineral sur¬ 
veyor and mining engineer in Colorado, 
but came east in 1917, working at Akron, 
and later for the Du Pont Company at 
Wilmington, Del. Later he went to Ohio, 
where the latter third of his life was spent 
in engineering work. 

He was interested in many things, both 
civic and engineering. In the spring of 
1956 he was awarded a certificate com¬ 
memorating 50 years of service in Masonry. 
An ardent student of public affairs, he was 
a frequent contributor to the Tribune, the 
principal newspaper in his city. Although 
he rarely, if ever, visited the Institute after 


graduation, his association with it was dear 
to him, and he left a trust fund which will 
pass to M.I.T. on the death of his son and 
his wife, as evidence of his loyalty and de¬ 
votion to his alma mater. John married 
Anne Louise Atkinson in 1900. They had 
one son, Severn W., now operations mana¬ 
ger of the Brainard Steel Corporation in 
Warren, Ohio. John Kittredge was of ster¬ 
ling character and had a fine personality, 
and we of the Class who survive him, re¬ 
member him with deep respect and real 
affection. 

Dr. Susan W. Peabody, who for a time 
was a special student associated with our 
Class, and who for many years practiced 
in Chicago, died at the Circle Rest Home 
in Oceanside, Calif., on August 8. Her as¬ 
sociation with the Class was so brief and 
specialized that the secretary can only re¬ 
port the news of her decease. 

The secretary now will offer some prom¬ 
ised excerpts from the letters from class¬ 
mates who could not be at our reunion. It 
is regrettable that the letters cannot, for 
space reasons, be given in full, for they 
were most enjoyable and heartening, re¬ 
calling friendships of long standing, and 
adding much to our satisfaction of the re¬ 
union; for by these letters the writers were 
in effect participants. John Nowell sent 
regrets and wrote that he could not come 
as his wife had just had a cataract opera¬ 
tion and he could not leave her. (Happily, 
it was successful.) E. M. Parker wrote: 
“Due to physical limitations, I cannot at¬ 
tend the reunion. Extend appreciation to 
Mr. and Mrs. Crary for their generous 
offer to be hosts." 

From Jim Kimberly; “Would like to be 
with the Class for the reunion. Unfor¬ 
tunately, both Mrs. K. and I have been 
under the weather lately so it is impos¬ 
sible, but we will be with you in spirit. 
Of course, I am proud that son Jackie 
is now head of the company (Kimberly- 
Clark). Kindest regards to all.” George 
Sherman wrote: “I itched to say yes, but 
now know it is most unpractical, so here 
are my regrets and my appreciation for 
Horace’s invitation. Regards to all the 
boys who may be there." 

Harold Chase said: “Have been hoping 
I might attend the reunion. While general 
health is good my legs have gone on strike 
and I can navigate only for short distances 
without giving out. My best regards to all 
who are there. It is remarkable that so 
many are hale and hearty in the late 80’s." 
Arthur Tidd wrote to say: “Sorry, but no 
can do. Mentally fit as ever, though my 
physical activities are much curtailed. I 
have incipient glaucoma and get pretty 
short of breath at times, but no steady 
aches or pains. I live by myself in a little 
bungalow near my married daughter. 
Take my main meal with her and her 
family and am well looked after, as the 
saying goes. I have a workshop, in which 
I can putter around as much or little as 
the spirit moves me, and a hobby of long 
standing, the genealogy of the Tidd fam¬ 
ily. Regrets and regards to all.” From 
F. C. Baker: “It would be most pleasant 
to come, and very kind of the Crarys to 
invite us, but have had a prolonged ill¬ 
ness, and although now in good general 
health it would be a real task to make 
the trip. Kindest regards to all who get 
there.” 


From F. M. Mann: “It would be unwise 
to make the trip from California at this 
time. I am quite active and seem to be in 
good physical shape, but am curtailing my 
activities. It would be a thrilling pleasure 
to come and I should like to show my 
respect and honor for our magnificent 
M.I.T.” Jack Wray wrote: “It grieves me 
to report that I am unable to come. My 
galloping days arc behind me, and both 
vision and hearing badly affected. (Same 
here. Jack.) I’ll be at the dinner in spirit. 
May God bless every one of you, to borrow 
a sentiment from Tiny Tim.” (Jack knows 
his Dickens.) 

From Mrs. G. S. Whiteside we heard: 
“I do not travel much any more, so can¬ 
not attend the dinner. My greetings to 
all. My two grandsons are doing special 
things —one getting a master’s degree in 
English at Columbia, summa cum laude; 
the other will be one of 75 young people 
to be guides at the U. S. Exhibition in 
Moscow. These are pleasures to me.” Mrs. 
A. B. Tenney wrote: “I regret exceedingly 
that the infirmities of age with additional 
arthritis will prevent me from attending 
the reunion, and I sincerely appreciate 
being remembered. The recollections of 
attending former reunions with Albert 
will always remain dear to me. Greetings 
and all good wishes to '94.” From Mrs. 
Norwin Bean: “I wish it were possible for 
me to accept the invitation to the reunion. 
How much Norwin would have enjoyed 
it. With most cordial messages to all.” 

Mrs. H. E. Warren wrote: “Regret that 
I cannot attend. What a pleasure reunions 
have been in the past, and how Harry 
would have enjoyed being with his class¬ 
mates again." And from J. M. Holder: 
"Thanks for the letter. I am very lame 
and do not find it easy to attend affairs 
such as this, to my great regret.” 

Your secretary has just returned from 
a three week's trip to Colorado Springs 
and the California metropolises. In Colo¬ 
rado Springs he not only was aided to 
secure needed data for the history of the 
Refrigeration Research Foundation, which 
he is supposed to be writing about, but 
he also encountered the heaviest snowfall 
ever known in that city in September, 
nearly two feet of it, which broke down 
trees and branches, causing great damage, 
while at the same time giving most beauti¬ 
ful snow scenes, and Christmas effects. 
Thence he went to Los Angeles where 
summer weather prevailed, and where the 
Dodgers likewise prevailed. Here he en¬ 
joyed the hospitality of the P. K. Bates’24 
lovely home in Santa Monica, and Mrs. 
Bates even chauffeurcd him on numerous 
errands of business or pleasure. One’s own 
children could not have been more de¬ 
voted. Then came a few days in the Bay 
area, with a wonderful 24 hours with 
classmate Jack Nowell and his wife, at 
their lovely home in Hillsborough. The 
secretary was then treated to the fine hos¬ 
pitality of the Hugh Griswold’s’27 at 
Burlingame during most of the remainder 
of his stay, which was topped by induction 
into the Old Guard of the Northern Cali¬ 
fornia Food Technologists in San Fran¬ 
cisco in the evening, before taking a jet 
plane for Boston. It was a fine excursion 
combining work and play, and the re¬ 
newal of many friendships. — Samuel C. 
Prescott, Secretary, Room 16-317, M.I.T. 
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My thanks to all who replied to my let¬ 
ter of October 9, requesting information 
to keep onr mailing list up to date. If you 
have not replied or failed to receive my 
letter, please send us a postal or better a 
letter with your present address and any 
news about yourself and other classmates. 
— Luther K. Yoder, Secretary , 69 Pleasant 
Street, Ayer, Mass.; Andrew Fuller, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 120 Tremont Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. 

96 

A letter from Joseph Harrington, Jr., 
tells the sad news of his father’s death on 
September 7, in Riverside, Ill., where he 
had lived for more than 50 years. Enclosed 
was a clipping from the Riverside News 
telling of a park, proposed and laid out 
by Harrington: “Riverside still has time 
to show it appreciates what Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrington did for the community. Mrs. 
Harrington has shared her husband's con¬ 
tributions to the village ... she has been 
very active in civic, religious, and social 
affairs." Appreciation was shown by nam¬ 
ing the site Harrington Park. In engineer¬ 
ing work Joe was acknowledged the 
“modern pioneeer” in combustion engi¬ 
neering. He invented a stoker that bore 
his name. The government in its time of 
need called on him and he was honored 
by professional citations. Our Class is glad 
to be one of those that have recorded one 
of three generations of Joseph Harringtons 
at M.I.T.; 1930 and 1962 are the other two. 

Mrs. Rockwell sent word of Fred W. 
Damon's death at Hanneman Hospital in 
Boston, on September 20. She and Mrs. 
Taylor, the doctor's secretary, Bob and 
Mrs. Davis and the secretary represented 
the Class at the funeral in the Unitarian 
Church in Arlington, Mass. The Reverend 
Lewis spoke of the assistance the Damon 
family had been in the affairs of the 
church and town. Grandfather David suc¬ 
ceeded Frederick Russel Hedge as minister 
in 1835; and Fred and his sister Virginia 
Wellington have continued the family 
benefactions to the church. After his re¬ 
tirement from the tanning oil business, 
Fred lived in Cambridge at the Com¬ 
mander, a few doors from Rockwell's 
house. They played golf together as long 
as they were physically able and after 
abandoning the golf course continued to 
see each other frequently. Many members 
of the several Masonic societies to which 
Fred belonged attended the funeral serv¬ 
ices. Fred’s nephew, Mr. Smith, of Con¬ 
necticut, said he appreciated the flowers 
sent with the sympathy of the Class. 

Samuel Tupper Smelters responded to 
the pleas of the secretary for news by 
sending a few notes of his career. In addi¬ 
tion to his many designs, set forth in the 
class book of 1942, he has designed an 
assembly machine for rocket “Bazooka,” 
a machine for making silk black powder 
fuse bags, and a method and process of 
heat treatment of steel shapes and plates. 
Only a year ago in September he retired 
and still has plenty to do keeping up with 


the many organizations to which he be¬ 
longs. His farm and being a scout master 
of the Boy Scouts Association, may have 
kept him in shape to attend Alumni Day 
as he does each year. A plea is hereby 
entered for news from members of the 
Class who want the Class to be recognized 
as an entity rather than one of the old 
timers' group.— James M. Driscoll, Sec¬ 
retary, 129 Walnut Street, Brookline, 
Mass.; Henry R. Hedge, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 105 Rockwood Street, Brookline, 
Mass. 
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Through the Alumni Office we have re¬ 
ceived the sad news of the death of James 
W. Smith, XIII, September 19, 1959. He 
died at his home at Tower Hill, Brimfield, 
Mass. 

George Wadleigh had the good fortune 
to meet Charles H. Pope, X, of Pope and 
Early, 110 West 40th Street, from whom 
we have had no word for some time. He 
was looking well and apparently is more 
active in business life than most of us. We 
are happy to have this good news and hope 
to hear from him often. — Augustus C. 
Lamb, Secretary, 61 Hillcrcst Place, Am¬ 
herst, Mass. 

’98 

Our distinguished classmate, Roger W. 
Babson, continues active in business, as 
will be noted from the clipping, quoted 
below, which has been sent to us by our 
new Assistant Secretary, Frederic A. Jones. 
The clipping is from the Wellesley Towns¬ 
man, September 24, 1959, and is as follows: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Roger W. Babson sailed 
from New York last Saturday on the 
Swedish American liner, Gripsholm, for a 
six-week business and pleasure trip to Eu¬ 
rope. Mr. Babson will talk with business 
leaders and government officials in Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, and Russia. They will 
return home on the same liner about No¬ 
vember 10. 

“Mr. Babson has enumerated the pur¬ 
poses of his trip as follows; (1) To learn 
what Russia exports in fresh fish, especially 
live caviar and spawn (roe); (2) To learn 
what tests have been made in Europe, in¬ 
cluding Russia, as to whether any fish 
product (cooked or live) is good for the 
brain; (3) To learn if the diet of advanced 
science students or research graduates is 
being given special attention in any of the 
above four countries; (4) To learn if the 
feeding of live fertile seeds, which need not 
be chewed, can improve health; (5) To 
endeavor to bring back from Moscow a 
teacher to supervise the Babson Institute 
students doing graduate work, along the 
lines of discipline and intensive work which 
are required of advanced students in Rus¬ 
sia: and (6) To learn if there are any low- 
priced attractive investments in Europe.” 

Another persistent traveler of the Class 
of '98 is Carl S. High. After turning over 
his ranch in Kansas to his children and 
grandchildren, Carl started traveling, land¬ 
ing up in Sarasota, Fla., where he started 
another ranch. Carl has been a very faith¬ 


ful attendant at M.I.T. Alumni Day cele¬ 
brations and the reunions and get-togethers 
of the Class. Last June, after Alumni Day, 
he visited with us in Marblehead cn route 
to the new St. Lawrence Seaway opening 
celebration at Montreal, Canada. Carl rvas 
much interested in Marblehead — the vis¬ 
tas, historic and natural, past and present; 
and compared Marblehead favorably with 
Williamsburg, Va. Come again, Carl, for in 
our rambles about town we did not begin 
to exhaust its interesting and attractive 
features; and we always enjoy, indeed we 
are always thrilled by the visits of mem¬ 
bers of the Class of '98. 

We regret to advise of the passing of two 
classmates: Henry C. Belcher and Win- 
throp B. Wood. 

The son of Henry Belcher, Harold LI. 
Belcher'25, wrote to President Daniel W. 
Edgerly advising that: “father passed away 
on August 18 after a rather short illness.” 

Through the courtesy of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation we received a newspaper clipping 
concerning Winthrop B. Wood from the 
Nashua, N. H., Telegraph of September 8, 
1959, which contained the following; “Win¬ 
throp B. Wood was born in Concord, Mass., 
November 7, 1875, the son of James B. and 
Ellen (Smith) Wood. He graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
as a civil engineer. He was employed by 
the Bancroft Company of Wilmington. 
Del., and the Stone and Webster Corpora¬ 
tion of Boston and New York. He retired 
in 1929 and moved to Mont Vernon where 
he has lived for the past 30 years. He was 
a member of the Benevolent Lodge, F&AM 
of Milford and a 32nd degree Mason. Sur¬ 
vivors include his wife, Annie C. Wood of 
Mont Vernon; two daughters, Mrs. Frances 
Millett of Chappaqua, N. Y., and Ellen 
Wood of Mont Vernon, N. H.; three grand¬ 
children; three great grandchildren; one 
niece and three nephews." 

This being the last issue of The Review 
prior to Christmas and the New Year, we 
welcome the opportunity to wish all the 
boys and girls of '98, their children, grand¬ 
children and great-grandchildren, also the 
in-laws a very Merry Christmas and a very 
Happy New Year. — Edward S. Chapin, Sec¬ 
retary, 2 Gregory Street, Marblehead, 
Mass.; Frederic A. Jones, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 286 Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brighton 
35, Mass. 
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Among the many replies to the reunion 
notice was one from Mrs. Henry C. Eaton, 
expressing regrets that her husband was 
too incapacitated to attend. Within the 
month came a clipping from the Peter¬ 
borough, N.H., paper announcing Henry’s 
death on June 18, and a second letter from 
Mrs. Eaton. She wrote that Henry had 
been in poor health since 1946 having 
suffered three strokes in that interim, but 
his mind remained clear to the last. He 
was a mechanical engineer at the Waltham 
Watch Company for more than a quarter 
of a century and for 16 years he served the 
State of Massachusetts in engineering ad¬ 
ministration and finance. For the past 14 
years he lived in Peterborough, N.H. By 
his will he left $1000 to the Tech Alumni 
Fund. 
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F. Minot Blake, as previously recorded 
in this column, died on April 20 at the 
Hartford (Conn.) Hospital at the age of 
80. Minot joined the engineering division 
of the Phoenix Insurance Company in Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, in 1905. He was appointed 
superintendent of the special risk depart¬ 
ment at the home office in Hartford, Conn., 
in 1909, and elected assistant secretary in 
1919. In 1936 he was elected vice-president, 
which office he held until he retired in 
October, 1952. Minot was also a former 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Factory Insurance Association. He was 
a former city welfare commissioner and 
had held numerous positions on the vari¬ 
ous city boards, according to the Hartford 
Times. 

In reply to the reunion circular letter, 
Charles F. Harwood reports that he has 
spent most of his professional life with 
the Worthington Corporation, at first as a 
sales engineer in the condenser depart¬ 
ment and after 1920 as manager of the 
department. In 1942 he was appointed 
assistant to the vice-president. He retired 
in 1950. 

Letters were also received from nine 
other classmates who were prevented from 
attending either because of age or other 
reasons, namely: Ellery, Hern, Mork, 
Nathan, Pierce, Rood, Stone, Walker, and 
Watkins. 

Just one week after our 60th reunion 
your secretary entered the Melrose-Wake- 
field Hospital suffering from a case of 
angina pectoris, a circulatory disorder. 
Whether this was a result of the day and 
a half of unusual activity is a question. 
Two weeks in the hospital, two weeks 
“grounded” (forbidden to climb stairs) 
and two weeks allowed to climb stairs but 
once a day, completed the recovery. — Burt 
R. Rickards, Secretary, 349 West Emerson 
Street, Melrose, 76, Mass., Percy W. With- 
erell, Assistant Secretaiy, 84 Prince Street, 
Jamaica Plain, 30, Mass. 
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The only class news that has come to 
the attention of the secretary during the 
past month is that of the death of Charles 
A. Leary, II, on October 4. At first he was 
engaged in various operations connected 
with rock and tunnel work. He later was 
in business for himself with an office in 
Boston, his work being chiefly concerned 
with borings, foundations, and other earth 
and rock work. A native of Waltham, he 
lived most of his life in Marblehead. He 
was a member of the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers and the Holy Name Society of 
St. Mary’s Star-of-the-Sea Church in 
Marblehead. He left two children, Miss 
Frances Leary and Dr. John H. Leary, both 
of Marblehead. 

The secretary would very much like to 
receive suggestions from any member of 
the Class regarding the kind of reunion 
which we might have for our 60th next 
June. We hope that many of you will re¬ 
spond to this appeal. If you have any 
thought that you may be able to come 
to a reunion at that time, please let the 
secretary know. — Elbert G. Allen, Sec¬ 
retary, 11 Richfield Road, West Newton 65, 
Mass. 
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These notes will be brief as I have not 
much material and must make it last till 
more comes in. What I give is taken from 
class replies received last spring but which 
are still timely and, I hope, will be of 
interest to some of you. Following is news 
about F. Ward Coburn, Phil Moore, and 
Lyman Bigelow. 

F. Ward Coburn, X, Birdsboro, Pa., 
writes that he retired from active life in 
1952 and has done a limited amount of 
consulting work. Allen McDaniel, IV, 
Waterford, Va., who has given us news 
about himself before, reports: “My wife 
and I have recently moved from the Fairfax 
Meeting House, which we took over and 
remodeled into a home 20 years ago, to 
the cottage which we enlarged and remod¬ 
eled last summer. The cottage was orig¬ 
inally the school used by the Quakers in 
connection with the Meeting House. The 
latter we plan to convert into a home for 
elderly people. The problem is to find com¬ 
petent and responsible management. Dur¬ 
ing the past six months I have served as 
consultant in connection with remodeling 
the Loudoun National Bank in Leeshurg, 
Va. I was also supposed to supervise the 
construction but this I will be unable to 
do as I am tied down here at home with 
my wife who is ailing. As I shall be four 
score in September, it is about time I re¬ 
tired.” 

Phil Moore, II, from Easton, Md., says: 
"What is there for the retired guys to 
report? We all strive to live quietly and 
enjoy our leisure. The trouble for all of 
us, I guess, is to settle down and realize 
that we are pushing 80. Spent a few weeks 
in Florida in February and the high spot 
was seeing Ed Seaver and Milt Hogle. The 
three of us and our wives had lunch 
together at Clearwater. I had not seen Milt 
since graduation and must say that he is 
in fine shape. It was a great pleasure to 
be with these classmates again. Have been 
here since the middle of March and all 
seems to be going well with Mrs. Moore 
and me.” 

Our ex-president, Lyman Bigelow, last 
spring sent me a clipping from the 
Honolulu Advertiser. The clipping was 
dated August, 1958, and was headed, “At 
80 a Lei for L. H. B.” It said: “The Adver¬ 
tiser is happy today to join with his legion 
of friends in extending congratulations and 
aloha to Lyman Herbert Bigelow on his 
80th birthday. Now in retirement he is tak¬ 
ing a w'ell-deserved rest fronq a long and 
distinguished career as a guiding influence 
in a monumental volume of public con¬ 
struction by the Territorial government 
that started just prior to the end of World 
War I and affected all major islands. Today 
at 80 he may well look with pride upon 
the part he played in helping to meet the 
needs of this growing age, secure in the 
knowledge that in his accomplishments in 
behalf of all of the people of Hawaii he 
served both wisely and well.” It is an honor 
to have such a man in our Class. 

As it will be nearing the Christmas holi¬ 
days when you read this, may I wish you 
all a very happy holiday season. — Theo¬ 
dore H. Taft, Secretary, Box 124, Jaffrey, 
N.H. 
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Our classmate, William R. Lewis of Fox- 
boro, Mass., died on September 14, 1959, at 
the age of 81. Lewis was a native of Prov¬ 
idence, R.I., but had lived in Foxboro 
since 1905, coming there as an engineer 
employed in surveying locations for a pro¬ 
posed interurban trolley line. At the com¬ 
pletion of that job four years later, Lewis 
decided to make Foxboro his home and in 
subsequent years took an active part in 
the affairs of the community. His first 
service was that of fence-viewer, which at 
that time entailed considerable work as 
many property lines were in dispute. Later 
he served as water commissioner from 1911- 
1929, as a member of the school board 1916- 
1929, and from 1930-1932, as a member 
of the advisory committee. For three years 
he was highway superintendent and served 
on the board of assessors from 1942 until 
he retired last August. In the course of his 
professional career he had been employed 
by a number of engineering firms including 
Stone and Webster and French and Bryant 
and for six years was with Bird and Son 
of East Walpole. In 1941 he joined the 
Service Company of Foxboro and was man¬ 
ager until 1951. 

Lewis leaves five daughters and two sons 
— Mrs. Gordon Nowlan, with whom he 
made his home, Mrs. Mary U. Smith, Mrs. 
Rena F. Shaw, and Mrs. Patricia Hicks, all 
of Foxboro, Mrs. Anita Leavitt of Ports¬ 
mouth, N.H., William R. Lewis, Jr., of Fox¬ 
boro and James Lewis of Sharon, Mass. 

Dan Patch had a very interesting letter 
from Harlen Chapman, Winter Park, Fla., 
who writes as follows: "It seems that more 
and more M.I.T. men are locating down 
here. This has been the coolest summer 
we have had in our seven years here, while 
other states north of us had a hot time. We 
were away for most of September, spend¬ 
ing a week with my daughter's family at 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. My son's family came 
down from Connecticut to join us there. 
On our way home we stopped in Augusta, 
to see my grandson's family which includes 
three great-grandchildren, two boys and 
one girl. My other grandson, Harlen M., 
Ill, is a senior at M.I.T. 

"We still are quite active. Like to get 
in three or four golf games a week on our 
little course here, nine holes and flat 
ground, but still not so easy as it sounds. 
However, we enjoy it and usually have a 
foursome. Still enjoy baseball games. Rol¬ 
lins College always has a good team and 
northern colleges send teams here which 
make it interesting.” Chapman was follow¬ 
ing the world series at the time he wrote 
and expressed disappointment in the play¬ 
ing of Chicago’s team but still hoped they 
would win. All of which causes us to quote 
the poet: “Of all sad words of tongue or 
pen, the saddest of these are; ‘it might have 
been.’ ’’—Burton G. Philbrick, Secretary, 
18 Ocean Avenue, Salem, Mass. 
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Some of our classmates are quite travel- 
minded. Clarence and Ruth Joyce took 
their usual hegira across the ocean last 
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summer, this time sojourning in London 
to take in a few notable plays and Ambas¬ 
sador W hitney’s reception for Americans 
on July 4. They also visited the Barbara 
Hutton House and toured the south shore. 
Then they went to Switzerland to enjoy the 
sunny shores of Lake Geneva, where the 
unusually warm season made daily swims 
most acceptable. Back at home, Clarence 
enjoys the M.I.T. Club of New York, but 
finds few ’03 men present. Gib Gleason 
finds the Florida climate preferable to that 
of New Jersey and has migrated to Winter 
Park where he would welcome ‘03 visitors. 
Jim Welsh is also expected soon at Winter 
Park, Fla. 

John J. A. Nolan has written a series of 
historical articles about East Cambridge in 
the 1880’s, which appeared in the Septem¬ 
ber and October issues of the Cambridge 
Chronicle. His descriptions of family life 
in the gaslight era are most nostalgic and 
interesting. For example: "Our facilities 
for light were equally antique in homes 
and elsewhere . . . The streets were dark, 
as the iron lamp-posts cast their weird 
shadows but a short distance. These lamps 
were lighted by a man arriving at dusk, 
carrying two wooden poles on his 
shoulders. He raised one having a hook 
on its end to turn on the gas and then 
the other, that had a brass cylinder con¬ 
taining a lighted taper, to light the gas.” 

If you like to read news about other 
classmates, send in something of interest 
about your own activities. You may find 
the effort most rewarding. — LeRoy B. 
C.ould, Secretary, 36 Oxford Road, New¬ 
ton Center 59, Mass.; Augustus H. Eusns, 
Treasurer, 131 State Street, P.O. Box 1422, 
Boston, Mass. 
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There isn’t much news this month but 
what we have is of a high order for it deals 
with two of our officers. According to infor¬ 
mation released by the lady member of the 
family, our president and his wife should, 
before you read this, have established them¬ 
selves in their new winter home in St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. The Langs 
planned the house and started construc¬ 
tion when they were there last winter. 
Now it is completed and they are quite 
excited over occupying it. 

Your secretary tried to contact the treas¬ 
urer recently in a search for class news but 
his good wife said he was busy and couldn’t 
come to the phone. It seems that some 
beautiful flying insects had constructed a 
house attached to the residence of our 
treasurer. These wasps, as they are com¬ 
monly called, are well known for their 
architectural and engineering ability and 
as usual did a masterful job without ben¬ 
efit of Pop Swain's course in structures. I 
regTet to report that our treasurer, who is 
usually kind hearted and genial, ruthlessly 
destroyed the home of his fellow engineers. 
He reports that they didn’t sting him but 
I am sure you will agree that they would 
have been justified in doing so. 

(Note) There isn’t much money in the 
treasury now so we don’t need to be as 
respectful to the treasurer as we formerly 
were. — Carle R. Hayward, Secretary, 
Room 35-304, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass.; 


Eugene H. Russell, Treasurer, 82 Devon¬ 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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News is as scarce this month as it was 
plentiful last month. A feast or a famine, 
but thanks to my few faithful correspond¬ 
ents for the few feasts. It gives me an 
excuse for waxing personal when my nat¬ 
ural modesty would not permit it. Life in 
this charming little country village is 
charming, but not dull. Of course, Ruth 
and I joined the Grange and the Historical 
Society; she, the very active Woman’s 
Club. In spite of my above mentioned 
modesty I find myself an officer in the 
Sandwich Historical Society and the Sand¬ 
wich Old Home Week Association. People 
from back home ask: "What do you do to 
keep from being bored?’’ We answer: “Not 
an idle moment,” and go on having fun. 

We do get to Boston every few months. 
Last week while there I phoned Doc Lewis 
from Hub Kenway’s office. Doc Lewis had 
just returned from a trip to England, 
France, and Belgium. Two of his grand¬ 
daughters and Mrs. Lewis (Hub’s sister) 
accompanied him, one of the daughters to 
remain in Belgium a year as an exchange 
student with a Belgian who is to spend 
a year in Boston. Doc volunteered the in¬ 
formation that the Lewises are celebrating 
their 50th anniversary on October 20. Be¬ 
lated congratulations to both. 

In response to a letter to Bill Green, 
recently, I had a reply indicating that 
Bill’s physical condition shows little im¬ 
provement, but that his spirit and sense of 
humor are still tops. He says: “They tell 
me that I have been lying on my left side 
in this beautiful living room for about 
five years, so forgive me if I have no news 
of interest.’’ I’ll bet he’d like to hear from 
some of his old friends — address 340 Rum- 
stick Road, Barrington, R.I. Andy Fisher 
writes that he saw Prince Crowell recently 
and found him the same happy bustling 
chap of 40 years ago (50, maybe). He is 
still racing in the Cape Cod knockabout 
class every week in the summer, vying 
with kids 60 years his junior. 

In suggesting to Roy Allen to try to 
get some of our 11 classmates on the Pa¬ 
cific Coast to accompany him to our 55th 
reunion next June, he reminds me that 
my geography is poor, as from Escondido 
to Orinda is about 600 miles. Nevertheless, 
I believe he will make a good recruiter. 
He says: “Last spring we spent three days 
in Los Angeles, where I was presented a 
certificate and pin of the Legion of Honor 
of the American Institute of Mining, Met¬ 
allurgical and Petroleum Engineers, and 
looked up old friends from M.I.T. — Bill 
Deavitt’06 and Walter H. Adams’03. They 
are the only Tech men I have seen since 
coming to Banning. You are better sit¬ 
uated in that respect. 

"Because of Grace’s operation in May, 
which sapped quite a bit of her strength, 
we have taken none of the trips that we 
had planned. But we are hoping to drive 
east next spring, for her class at Mount 
Holyoke has its 50th reunion, and I would 
like to attend my 55th. Probably it will be 
our last drive across the country, the next 


time will be by public conveyance.” — 
Fred IV. Goldthwait, Secretary, Box 32, 
Center Sandwich, N.H.; Gilbert S. Tower, 
Assistant Secretary, 35 North Main Street, 
Cohasset, Mass. 
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Now and then comes an interesting and 
stimulating letter, such as the one from 
Bob Cushman, II, from Portland, Ore., the 
latter part of September, in which he makes 
some pertinent suggestions. To quote: 
“Letters from classmates are always inter¬ 
esting. Notations on travel, home and 
business locations, families, and general 
activities could, however, be amplified in 
the field of special interests. This applies 
to our retired group in particular. The 
subject, interests — I don’t like the word 
hobbies — could stimulate an exchange of 
ideas through letters to our ’06 column. 
It would be interesting to learn more about 
the details and scope of interests in which 
we in retirement engage. For example — 
are most of us still interested in technical 
fields? . . . And on the lighter side, what 
are some of the unusual pursuits that add 
to our happiness and contentment? 

“Diversification is in my opinion the 
major factor in attaining complete joy in 
living a rounded life of retirement. Let me 
list two of my major interests, hoping that 
this will strike a responsive chord in others. 
On the technical side I have devoted some 
time to a study of miniature batteries, their 
characteristics, functions, and performance. 
On the lighter side a major interest for 
many years has been collecting pictures of 
marine vessels.” (Having been born and 
raised in Gloucester, that sure interests me, 
and I wonder how Bob arranges them, in 
an album or a file.) “The collection starts 
with woven reed craft lined with asphalt, 
rafts, dugouts, and continues down to the 
present day. Historic significance, unique 
design, and just sheer beauty have in¬ 
fluenced my selection. Some subjects have 
been difficult to secure — for example, the 
30 ton pinnace “Virginia," the first vessel 
built by the English in America, in 1607, 
location Popham, Maine. I have only men¬ 
tioned two of my interests, but several 
others keep me busy. Let’s hear from other 
classmates about their interests, technical 
and general, through the medium of The 
Technology Review.” Thanks Bob, for 
your very welcome and helpful letter, and 
your suggestion should bring a flood of 
letters. You may recall my reminder at 
the beginning of last month’s notes: “We 
all do like to hear about your doings, your 
interests, your work, and your family.” 

Many of us living near Boston expected 
to be up before dawn on October 2 to see 
a total eclipse of the sun, but the weather 
was most unkind, thick overcast and 
cloudy, so 50 or so scientists at Marblehead 
mostly drew a blank. Some went up in 
planes and at 20,000 feet were in the clear. 
That evening a few of the local ’06 group 
took a tour, sitting in the living room of 
Sherman Chase, with kodachromes. 
President Kidder brought Tom and 
Georgiana Hinckley and Marion went with 
me. Jim had a few slides of their new home 
and some of Washington, D.C., with son 
Norton and the grandchildren. Sherman 
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has hundreds of slides in his collection, 
and showed us some of the ones he took 
last spring when he and Bertha spent sev¬ 
eral months in Europe and England, in¬ 
cluding of course the Brussels Fair. He 
tries to get unusual shots, and most of them 
were just that! Then we enjoyed Bertha's 
delicious refreshments. 

George and Elsie Guernsey missed the 
show that evening as George was in the 
hospital following an operation. I had a 
long chat with him just before starting 
these notes. He had been home about a 
week, was gradually getting around, and 
said they expected to winter in Florida, 
with a stop for a few weeks in Wilmington, 
Del., to spend Christmas, I believe, with 
daughter Mary and family. Much Noel 
probably! And by the way, do you know- 
15 ways to say the equivalent of Merry 
Christmas? 

Best wishes for your health and happi¬ 
ness at Christmas and throughout the New 
Year, from President Kidder, V.P. and 
Class Agent Sherman Chase and Bertha, 
Marion, and yours truly. — Howard B. 
Rowe, Secretary-Treasurer, 11 Cushing 
Road, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 

07 

The Alumni Officers’ Conference has 
become an important factor in presenting 
to the officers of the graduate classes the 
work that the Institute is doing in its varied 
fields of scientific research. 

The third conference was held September 
11 and 12 at Cambridge. 1907 was repre¬ 
sented by Don Robbins and your secretary. 
This was my first such conference, and I 
enjoyed to the full the opportunity of be¬ 
ing a guest of the Institute. We slept at 
Baker House, ate at Graduate House, 
Walker Memorial, and the Faculty Club. 
Kresge Auditorium was the scene of the 
general session on Friday morning, where 
the importance of the role of the Alumni 
was ably handled by a panel of officers 
from the Alumni Fund and the Alumni 
Association. Don and I both attended the 
seminar for class agents in the afternoon, 
when I helped Don get out the letters on 
Alumni giving, which you men have now- 
received and read. 

Dr. Stratton and his family were such 
gracious hosts at the President’s House 
that many of the group barely reached 
Walker Memorial in time to enjoy the very 
sumptuous buffet dinner that was pro¬ 
vided. Dr. Stratton was the after-dinner 
speaker. Saturday morning we were given 
a demonstration in Compton Hall of the 
application of electronics to foods and 
"surveying with the speed of light.” As a 
Course I man, I could not help comparing 
the long field days I spent, gathering data 
for topographic maps, with the modern 
methods shown, where surveying instru¬ 
ments level themselves and distances are 
obtained without tape or chain. A machine 
does all the estimating and computing in 
a matter of minutes. The seminar closed 
with a luncheon at the Faculty Club, after 
which we were told of the time taken and 
the thousands of high school boys inter¬ 
viewed to start off each Freshman class in 
the fall. I hope, as your secretary, I may 
have the opportunity of attending manv 


more of these conferences. They are well 
worth while. 

Speaking of the Alumni Fund, may I 
urge each one of our Class to make your 
gift note, to give as much as you possibly 
can, but at least give something. 

Don Severance tells me that, as a 50-year 
class. The Technology Review automati¬ 
cally goes to everyone who has an M.I.T. 
degree or who has contributed to the 
Alumni Fund. You get The Review for 
free, so at least send its subscription price 
as your gift to the Fund. 1907 gave in 1958- 
1959, $22,074. We have contributed from 
1940-1959, inclusive, $300,637. 

Seymour Egan very thoughtfully sent me 
a news clipping, giving the obituary notice 
of the death of Ray E. Shedd in Wakefield, 
Mass., on September 29, 1959. Seymoui 
represented the Class at the funeral. I knew 
Ray quite well at the Institute, as he was 
a Course I man, and our names were close 
together in the alphabet. He served 50 
years in the Massachusetts Public Works 
Department, from which he retired in 1954. 
Since then, he was employed as a civil 
engineer by the Clarkeson Engineering 
Company of Boston. Ray and Mrs. Shedd 
observed their 50th wedding anniversary 
last August. 

The death of Edwin Bonta was noted in 
the November Review notes. In reply to 
my letter of sympathy to Mrs. Bonta, she 
wrote to me, giving the details of Ed’s 
death: “He had a ruptured appendix 
which was operated on successfully — then 
something went wrong, and a second op¬ 
eration was necessary, from which he never 
rallied. His illness was of short duration 
and his death most unexpected.” 

I received a clipping from Carole A. 
Clarke, Secretary of ’21, residing in Glen 
Ridge, N.J., telling of the dedication of 
the Allan R. Cullimore Memorial Scout 
Lodge at Blairstown last June. This scout 
lodge, costing $32,000, was dedicated in 
memory of the first president of the 
Newark College of Engineering. Jim Gar- 
ratt, a very close friend of Allan’s, was one 
of the speakers. The fall dinner for the men 
of '07 in the Boston area will be held at 
the Faculty Club on Friday, November 6. 
We will not have a speaker but will in¬ 
formally discuss the affairs of the Class. 

Following the Alumni Conference, our 
president and his new wife went to Virginia 
to care for two small granddaughters while 
their parents went to Germany on business. 
Don will be back for the class dinner on 
November 6. 

As you men read these notes and think 
of some item of interest to share with the 
Class, please send it to me promptly. — Phil 
Walker, Secretary and Treasurer, 18 Sum¬ 
mit Street, Whittinsville, Mass.: Gardner 
S. Gould, Assistant Secretary, 409 Highland 
Street, Newtonville 60, Mass. 

’08 

Received a card in late September from 
Merrill Burch, who was in Eugene, Ore. 
He is president of the Midwest Lumber 
Company and was making his annual trip 
through the lumber country. The picture 
on the card was of a logging truck, carry¬ 
ing a log which scaled 13,000 board feet 
and must have been a good 12 feet 


through the butt. It would make a good 
back-log for Paul Bunyan’s fireplace. 
Later, I received a card from San Francisco 
where he was eating breakfast at the air¬ 
port before taking a T.W.A. jet to Chicago 
and then a train home to Dubuque. 

The Franklin Institute has announced 
that it will award a Frank P. Brown Medal 
posthumously to Hardy Cross, a Yale col¬ 
lege professor, whose original moment 
distribution method revolutionized the de¬ 
sign procedures for reinforced concrete 
structures. 

Professor Cross, who lived in Virginia 
Beach, Va., will be honored at formal in¬ 
stitute ceremonies Wednesday, October 21. 
The medal citation to Professor Cross, 
who died in February, reads: “For his out¬ 
standing career as a teacher, especially of 
engineering students during the past 50 
years at Hampden-Sydney College, Brown 
University, the University of Illinois and 
Yale University: for his many contribu¬ 
tions to professional publications during 
this time; and finally, for his original and 
later supplementary papers on the Mo¬ 
ment Distribution Method of analyzing 
Indeterminate Structures.” 

Hardy Cross was born in Nansemond 
County, February 10, 1885. He received his 
B.A. in 1903; B.S. in Civil Engineering 
from M.I.T. in 1908; and his M.A. in Civil 
Engineering from Harvard in 1911. 
Among the honors Professor Cross re¬ 
ceived during his lifetime were: the Nor¬ 
man Medal from the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in 1933, Wason Medal 
from the American Concrete Institute in 
1936. Lamme Medal from the American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers in 1944, 
and the Gold Medal from the British In¬ 
stitute of Structural Engineers, which has 
been given only three times in 35 years. 

We are very sorry to report the death 
of several classmates. Mrs. Edward B. Al¬ 
ford (Mary Hale) died at her home in 
Brookline, Mass., on September 17; also 
Harold Griswold on August 27 at Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., and Dick Collins on Septem¬ 
ber 20. 

The following is from the Hartford 
Cnurant, August 28: "Harold W. Griswold, 
72, was the former deputy manager and 
deputy chief engineer of the Metropolitan 
District Water Bureau. Born in Hartford, 
Mr. Griswold was graduated from M.I.T. 
in 1908 and joined the Water Bureau in 
1913. He retired from the Water Bureau 
January 1, 1947, and had been engaged 
in private engineering consulting since 
then. He was a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers and the Ameri¬ 
can Water Works Association and was past 
president of the New England Water 
Works Association. He was a communicant 
of Trinity Episcopal Church. 

"Besides his wife, Mrs. Mable Laraway 
Griswold, he leave two nephews: Willard 
D. Jopson, Jr., of Islemorada, Fla., and 
John L. Jopson of West Hartford.” 

The following is from the Cape Codder 
of September 24: "Richard Carter Collins, 
72, was employed as an industrial engineer 
at McElwain Rubber Company, Man¬ 
chester, N.H., the U.S. Rubber Company, 
New Haven, Conn., the American Woolen 
Company, Boston, Mass., and the Botany 
Worsted Company, Passaic, N.J. The Col¬ 
linses loved the Cape and in 1954 they 
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came down to make their permanent home 
at the old Collins House on Nauset Road, 
North Eastham. Together with his broth¬ 
er, Frank, Dick operated the Old Book 
Shop at their home. Dick’s retirement was 
an active and useful one. A strong op¬ 
ponent of the National Park, he served as 
secretary of the Eastham Citizens Com¬ 
mittee and as chairman of the Eastham 
Conservation Committee. His main inter¬ 
est was in what was the best for his town 
and he worked long hours in both capac¬ 
ities. He was a member of the Eastham 
Grange and attended the Chapel in the 
Pines. He is survived by his wife, Margaret 
(Edson), a son, Richard C. Collins, Jr., of 
Westfield, N.J., two daughters. Mis. Na¬ 
than Cook of Concord, Mass., and Mrs. 
Otto Rode of Portland, Conn., eight 
grandchildren and his brother, Frank." 

Dick greatly enjoyed his retirement. 
Spending most of it outdoors, clamming, 
oystering, scalloping, pulling his lobster 
pots, shooting ducks in the fall, and spear¬ 
ing eels through the ice in the winter. We 
are certainly going to miss Dick and his 
piano playing at our reunions. 

Have you subscribed to the Alumni 
Fund yet? Don’t put it off. H-A-S-N? — 
H. Leston Carter, Secretary, 14 Roslyn 
Road, Waban 68, Mass.; Leslie B. Ellis, 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary, 230 
Melrose Street, Melrose 76, Mass. 

’09 

Since September, 1955, the Institute has 
sponsored Alumni Officers’ Conferences 
held on alternate years so that the third 
one was held this past September. The at¬ 
tendance includes members of the educa¬ 
tional council, class agents, class officers, 
and Technology club officers. In addition 
there are Alumni officers and several mem¬ 
bers of the Faculty who are available for 
consultation and who give demonstrations 
of the research and laboratory work which 
the Institute is doing. The object of the 
conference is to acquaint the Alumni, 
through the class officers and others who 
attend, with what the Institute is doing 
educationally and in research, what its 
financial situation and its needs are, and 
how it operates through Alumni Clubs 
and the Alumni Office, in order to en¬ 
courage more frequent contributions to 
the Alumni Fund. 

On Friday morning, September 11, a gen¬ 
eral meeting was held in the Kresge Audi¬ 
torium where we were addressed by eight 
panelists and later in the afternoon 
smaller meetings were held. Art Shaw and 
your secretary attended the one for class 
agents. It was at this time that Art signed 
the many Alumni Fund letters that you 
have probably received. Late Friday after¬ 
noon there was a reception by President 
and Mrs. Stratton at the President’s house, 
followed by an excellent buffet dinner in 
Walker Memorial at which President Strat¬ 
ton told us of the present activities of the 
Institute and its plans for the future. The 
Class was represented at the conference by 
Molly, XI, Art Shaw, I, and your secretary, 
VI. In a pamphlet. Annual Report of the 
M.I.T. Alumni Fund, 1959, which was 
given us, there were two pictures, one of 
President Stratton and the other of Molly 


presenting the 50-year gift of the Class to 
President Stratton, following the Alumni 
dinner last June. Since these conferences 
have been held, the Alumni Fund has 
shown marked increases. Another excellent 
feature of the conference is that it enables 
the Alumni of the several classes to be¬ 
come acquainted with one another and fre¬ 
quently there is renewal of old friendships. 
Furthermore, Alumni become acquainted 
with members of the Faculty, the person¬ 
nel of which inevitably changes some each 
year. We also have opportunity to see the 
new and older laboratories and the re¬ 
search and student experiments that are 
being conducted there. 

In earlier notes we stated that we re¬ 
ceived many letters from class members 
who could not attend our 50th reunion 
and that on account of space limitations 
we would spread the news items from these 
letters over the coming issues of The Tech¬ 
nology Review. VVe are including some in 
the notes below. 

Albert Barnes, VI, wrote from River 
John in northern Nova Scotia that he had 
hoped to come but could not make it. He 
adds: “My professional life since gradua¬ 
tion has been in the telephone field and 
I retired in 1952 after 43 years of service. 
The last 28 years of service W'ere with the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada in 
Montreal, Quebec. On retirement I re¬ 
turned to my native province. Nova Scotia, 
and built a modern bungalow on the ‘Sun¬ 
rise Trail,’ Route 6, which skirts the 
Northumberland Straits. My hobby is oil 
painting and during the summer and fall 
I motor around the province with my can¬ 
vasses and easel looking for pleasing sites 
to paint. This, with the care of a lawn 
and kitchen garden, keeps me busy and 
happy. Should Tom Spooner, Phil Chase, 
or Bob Doane show up at the reunion, 
please give them my kindest regards.” (Bob 
Doane is deceased.) 

Professor Harold Lang, VII, wrote from 
Pasadena Drive, Pittsburgh, as follows: “1 
am enclosing a check for the class dues 
which should have been attended to some 
time ago. I regret very much that I shall 
not be able to join the rest of the Class at 
our 50th reunion, but several commitments 
will prevent my being there. I am now a 
professor emeritus of Carnegie Tech, hav¬ 
ing retired in 1955. Since then I have been 
employed as chief bacteriologist of the Du- 
quesne Brewing Company of Pittsburgh, 
work which is different from teaching but 
very interesting. Mrs. Lang and I are both 
in fairly good health and I am able to 
work everyday. I am planning to take our 
usual vacation at our summer place in 
North Truro during the month of August 
so it woud be rather difficult to make two 
trips to Cape Cod in one summer, much 
as I would like to join you. Please remem¬ 
ber me to any of the Class who might 
remember me. With best regards.” 

Art has received the following from Tom 
Chapman, III: “It was nice to hear from 
you and today I am sending in my dona¬ 
tion to the Alumni Fund as usual. I was 
indeed sorry to miss our 50th class reunion, 
particularly as I had hoped to make it, 
up to the last minute. Two recent heart 
attacks and poor eyesight following an 
operation for cataracts just scared me off. 

1 am now retired after 18 years with the 
government in RFC. My wife and I con¬ 


tinue to live here in Washington, not be¬ 
cause we like it particularly, but because 
Colorado, which we consider our home, 
has an elevation rather high for a heart 
patient. We have raised three sons, all 
of whom are married and doing well. The 
oldest one Ted, Jr., has followed in my 
footsteps and is now a consulting mining 
engineer and geologist with offices in Albu¬ 
querque, N. M., and Vancouver, B. C. The 
second one works for the Harshaw Chemi¬ 
cal Company in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
the third one is teaching English at Mont¬ 
erey Junior College in California. We have 
five grandchildren, the oldest 15 and the 
youngest 6 being boys. Needless to say they 
are all wonderful.” — Chester L. Dawes, 
Secretary, Pierce Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass.; George E. Wallis, 
Assistant Secretary, 185 Main Street, Wen- 
ham, Mass. 

10 

During the past month I have received 
the notice of the death of Maurice E. 
Harris. The following is from the Lowell 
Sunday Sun: “Maurice E. Harris died Sat¬ 
urday, August 8, at St. John’s Hospital, 
after a brief illness, aged 70 years. He was 
l>orn in Russia, the son of the late Aaron 
and Minnie Harris, but had been a resi¬ 
dent of Lowell for the greater part of his 
life. Mr. Harris was graduated from Lowell 
High School at the age of 15 and was the 
first Jewish boy ever to win a letter in base¬ 
ball at that school. After high school he 
matriculated at M.I.T. and later trans¬ 
ferred to Boston University Law School, 
where he graduated in 1912, after which 
he became a member of the Massachusetts 
Bar Association. Until ill health forced 
his retirement in 1958, Mr. Harris had been 
active in the management of the M. E. 
Harris Company, cotton and wool waste, 
which company he founded.” 

I was most pleasantly surprised in Sep¬ 
tember. Walt Spalding and his wife of 
Honolulu stopped in to see me. They were 
here on pleasure and business. I was very 
sorry their stay was so short but they had 
to be in San Francisco the next day. Luther 
Davis called me recently. He has been in 
poor health but has fully recovered. Four 
members of the Class attended the meeting 
of class officers at the Institute on Septem¬ 
ber 11 and 12; Hal Manson, Jack Babcock, 
Ralph Horne and your secretary. It was a 
very interesting two days and provided a 
stimulus for the class agents and officers 
to urge every member of the Class for 
greater support of the M.I.T. Alumni 
Fund. 

I have received a very brief note from 
Larry Hemmenivay on our 50th reunion. 
Evidently Larry is putting forth a fine 
effort to have a good attendance from New 
York next June. — Herbert S. Cleverdon, 
Secretary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

11 

In a letter from Bob Morse, VI, received 
during the summer, he mentioned that 
Margaret and he now have four grandchil- 
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dren, three boys and a girl. The grand¬ 
daughter, Carolyn Brodsky, is one year old. 
Bob’s daughter and his son-in-law were 
engaged at the time they were dinner guests 
at our 1951 reunion. The Morse second 
home is in Sandwich, Mass., on Cape Cod, 
where they spend about half their time. 
Their permanent residence is still Summit, 
N.J. 

We have just learned of the death in 
April, 1955, of Arthur T. Gay, IV. Arthur 
was with us during our junior and senior 
years. He was bom in Japan and prepared 
at Milton Academy. Not an active Alum¬ 
nus, the only professional connection of 
which we have knowledge was with Philip 
S. Avery of Boston. John Alter says he 
remembers him as "a student very much 
interested in his work and a fine com¬ 
panion.” 

Another delayed report informs us of 
the death in November, 1957, of Joseph 
H. Shaw, II, who was with us during our 
Freshman year but did not maintain con¬ 
tact with the Class. The latest issue of the 
Alumni Register lists him as President of 
A. H. Shaw Company. His home at the 
time of death, and apparently for most if 
not all of his life, was Plymouth, Mass. 

A more recent death was that of Ralph 
S. Damon, I. He was with us as a Freshman 
and had been inactive. The Milton, Mass., 
Transcript said: “A native of Milton and 
lifelong resident, Mr. Damon attended 
M.I.T. and Lowell Institute. Mr. Damon 
was a construction manager at Boston Plate 
and Window Glass Company of Boston. He 
leaves his wife Mildred (Potter) Damon.” 

From my old-time fellow townsman 
Harold A. Smith, II, I have a note in a 
reminiscent vein about our native city and 
our high school. For many years he was 
with the International Shoe Company at 
Manchester, N.H. After retiring he moved 
to his present home in Miami, Fla. With 
Harold’s letter was a clipping from the 
North Dade, Fla., Journal reporting an in¬ 
terview with General George C. Kenney, I, 
who, with his wife Sally, was in Miami to 
-attend an Air Force Association convention. 
The interview, which if quoted in its en¬ 
tirety would take a full page, says in part 
that the General believes a war between 
the United States and Russia is inevitable: 
that the first 24 hours of the next war will 
determine its outcome; the cost of getting 
ready for this war should not be the pri¬ 
mary concern; and our defense against 
enemy air attack is inadequate. Also, to 
quote: “In addition to his books ‘General 
Kenny Reports,' 1949, and ‘The MacArthur 
I Know,’ 1951, the General has a new book 
just off the press last month, entitled, ‘Saga 
of Pappy Gunn.’ Jack Warner is consider¬ 
ing this book for a movie with Jimmy 
Stewart playing the lead role of Pappy 
Gunn (Major Paul I. Gunn).” 

By the time these notes appear the Holi¬ 
day Season will be at hand. Mabel and Jack 
extend greetings and best wishes. — John 
A. Heruhy, Acting Secretary, 588 Riverside 
Avenue. Medford 55. Mass. 

12 

Word has just been received of the death 
of George S. Sawyer in Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
George had been chief engineer of the 


Spring Brook Water Supply Company of 
that city for many years. He passed away 
on September 11 and it is hoped that more 
details of his later life will be forthcoming. 

Arthur Rich Champagne is now living 
at 3 Front Street, Maynard, Mass. He re¬ 
tired several years ago as supervisor of the 
electrical department at Assabet Mills in 
Maynard. Frank is an avid sportsman and 
for exercise walks three miles and back to 
the Stow post office every day. A letter 
from Randall Cremer tells of his interest¬ 
ing life on the Island of Mallorca in the 
Mediterranean. He describes the climate as 
being well near perfect with sunny days 
and mild weather. Since he settled on the 
Island prices have gone up somewhat as 
more and more people are retiring to this 
pleasant place. He strongly urges anybody 
looking toward retirement to spend a few 
months there as he feels they will be 
attracted to become permanent settlers. 
Walking is one of his principal pastimes 
as well as swimming and boating, and 
reading in the winter. He will be de¬ 
lighted to see any of you passing his way. 

Jim Cook writes of a pleasant visit with 
Bernard and Laura Morash in Toronto. 
The Morashes have recovered completely 
from the severe illnesses they both experi¬ 
enced in 1953. Their daughter Caroline is 
now married and making her home near 
them in Toronto. Both families took off on 
a trip to Florida, driving down through 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, returning 
by the coastal route. Ending up in Marble¬ 
head, the Morashes visited a few days be¬ 
fore driving back home. 

Later in the spring, Jim joined Harold 
Brackett and Larry Cummings for a fish¬ 
ing trip at Jones’ Camp on Long Lake, 
Princeton, Maine. After the trip they all 
went to the Cummings’ summer home at 
Squam Lake, Holderness, N.H. Larry re¬ 
tired several years ago and now travels 
widely, spending the winter in Florida and 
the summer in New Hampshire with trips 
to Europe in between. — Frederick J. Shee- 
ard, Jr., Secretary, 31 Chestnut Street, 
Boston 8, Mass.; John Noyes, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 3326 Shore Crest Drive, Dallas 35, 
Texas. 

18 

“Look, Ma! no holes.” Yes, look boys, no 
news. What are all you ‘13ers doing for 
excitement, amusement, or occupation? 

Bill Mattson is the only one who 
realbes that your scribe can record the 
accomplishments of his classmates only 
if you respond to his pleadings. Bill writes 
in part: “I’m rather busy completing the 
many additions to 'Mattson Manor,' as our 
friends call it: first, the interior — new 
carpets, drapes, and some furniture; next 
project — a new lawn with a sprinkler sys¬ 
tem and plantings. Hope to complete this 
before winter sets in. Jo and I have also 
been active in many social events. A few 
weeks ago we had a house-warming with 
30 guests including Larry and Arry Hart. 
Larry had a Junior Achievement Confer¬ 
ence in Estes Park, so they stayed with 
us for about 10 days. We had a lot of fun 
— went fishing during a week-end.” 
(Never thought that Bill would become 
a great big outdoor man.) "This week, the 


national Kappa Sigma Conclave is being 
held in Denver. Saturday evening, one of 
the officials gave a trout supper at his 
beautiful home. Last night, we went to 
the 'chuck wagon’ dinner at the Brown 
Palace and Wednesday we will attend the 
banquet. It was good to meet a lot of my 
Kappa Sig friends." Also, Bill writes us 
that Charlie and Ann Thompson arrived 
from Ins Angeles and will visit for a 
week, following their extensive trip to 
Alaska and California. The Thompsons 
also came to Boston but due to Charlie 
trying to catch up on his back work and 
yours truly helping to sell a half a million 
dollars worth of real estate on the South 
Shore for Town and Country Homes in 
the last three months, there was only one 
telephone conversation between us. 

The past few months have seen many of 
our very close friends and classmates pass 
on to the great unknown. The Alumni Of¬ 
fice reports that Fred C. Hersom died 
March 25, 1959. If anyone can furnish us 
with more details, we shall gladly supple¬ 
ment this announcement. About a year ago, 
we noted in this column that Fernand C. 
Weiss was honored by officials and friends 
in Alabama for wonderful engineering ac¬ 
complishments as Vice-president in charge 
of engineering and construction for the 
Alabama Power Company. With many 
thanks to Margaret S. Stagner of his engi¬ 
neering department we learned the very 
sad news that after a few days illness, 
F. C. died on May 28, due to a heart at¬ 
tack. All of you who attended our 45th 
must remember F. C., the genius who was 
responsible for the extensive power de¬ 
velopments along the Coosa and Warrior 
Rivers and the dam on the Coosa River 
near Leesburg which was named in his 
honor. He left no close relatives. Let’s 
stop a few moments in our busy lives to 
pay homage to a distinguished classmate. 
Again, the Alumni Office reports that an¬ 
other of our classmates has joined his 
maker. Franklin A. Bent passed away 
June 23, 1959. We have no further details. 

The following transcript has been re¬ 
ceived from the Independent Republican 
of Newburyport, Mass.: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Byron Gynan left last Sunday for Hun¬ 
tington, W. Va., to visit Mrs. Gynan’s 
brother (Albert C. Brown) who has been 
critically ill for many weeks. Upon arrival 
they learned he had died only a few hours 
before. Albert Caleb Brown, 67, was born 
in Newburyport, son of John Brown. Edu¬ 
cated in Newburyport schools he attended 
Brown University and graduated from 
M.I.T. For a time he was with the Mis¬ 
souri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad. He 
then became a civil engineer with the 
U.S. Army Corps in Huntington W. Va. 
Mr. Brown was a widower, his wife having 
passed away only a few months previous. 
Besides his sister, Mrs. Byron Gynan of 
Newburyport, he leaves three sons, one 
daughter, and grandchildren. The sons are 
George S. Brown, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Donald Brown, Covington, Ky. The 
daughter is Mrs. Leon Cooper from Se¬ 
attle, Wash.” The Class of 1913 extends 
to Albert’s fanjily its most heartfelt sym¬ 
pathy. 

We stand in a few moments of prayer, 
when we record the death of one of our 
ever loyal friends and classmates. Harry 
Braude, who passed away August 28, 1959. 
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After his graduation Harry entered a very 
busy world of business and finance and 
was affiliated with Chandler Farquhar of 
Boston as President and Treasurer. His 
contributions to all M.I.T. funds were al¬ 
ways bountiful. May he receive his well 
deserved reward. And again it is our pain¬ 
ful duty to announce the passing of still 
another classmate, Paul R. Fellows of 
Lemon Grove, Calif. We are at a loss to give 
more detailed information. Your help is 
necessary in order to enlighten the Class 
about our living associates as well as those 
who have passed away. So long, until next 
month. — George Philip Capen, Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer, 60 Everett Street, Can¬ 
ton Mass. 

14 

First an apology for not crediting Charlie 
with picking out the Publick House for 
the reunion. It was Skip Dawson who ob¬ 
jected to the place first selected by your 
secretary, then Charlie suggested the Pub- 
lick House. Skip, Charlie, and your sec¬ 
retary met there and decided on the place. 
Skip was then made house master to take 
tare of details. We all owe him a vote of 
thanks for the wonderful work he did. 

J. Warren Horton, who did distin¬ 
guished work in submarine detection in 
both world wars, has been at the Naval 
Laboratory at New London, Conn., since 
then. Recently he became a director of 
that famous Underwater Laboratory. 
Horton is one of the outstanding scientists 
in this country in the field of submarine 
detection. 

It is with sorrow that we announce the 
deaths of two of our classmates. The first 
was that of Roy H. Cross on August 16. 
Roy was a native of Nashua, N. H. He 
began his college education at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute and transferred to 
M.I.T. to complete his studies. He spent all 
of his time after graduation with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company at Springfield, Mass. During 
World War II he developed a gyrostabilizer 
used in tanks, which permitted guns to 
be maintained at a level sight while the 
tanks traveled over rough terrain. The 
company awarded him a silver W —an 
honor given only to those whose contribu¬ 
tion is considered outstanding. He is sur¬ 
vived by his widow and a daughter. 

One member particularly well known to 
his classmates, since he was our assistant 
class secretary for several years, was George 
K. Perley, who died on September 30. 
George came from Rowley, Mass., and was 
on the Freshman and Sophomore baseball 
teams. He was vice-president of the Elec¬ 
trical Engineering Society and a member 
of Vectors. After graduation he served as 
an assistant in the Department of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering at the Institute, then 
transferred to the Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
Company where he remained for 30 years. 
Next he worked for the Edwards Company. 
Although George attended our last re¬ 
union, he had already been ill for several 
years. He married the former Ruth Rich¬ 
mond on March 7, 1917, who, together 
with two sons and a daughter survive him. 
His residence for many years was at Port 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y. — C. P. 


Fiske, President, Cold Spring Farm, Bath, 
Maine; H. B. Richmond, Secretary, 100 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass.; 
H. A. Affel, Assistant Secretary, R.F.D. 2, 
Oakland, Maine. 
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To all classmates and their families — 
friendly wishes for a happy holiday season 
with good health and good cheer for the 
New Year. Get ready for our 45th reunion; 
June 10-13, 1960, at Snow' Inn on the 
shores of Cape Cod at Harwichport, Mass. 
Max and Weare have come up with the 
best yet — a charming, typically Cape place 
with excellent accommodations that in¬ 
clude private baths, room phones, elevator. 
Cape Cod specialties of fresh lobster, 
clams, and fish carefully prepared, a bar, 
golf, swimming, boating, and sailing in 
the Inn’s 46-foot schooner. Plan to be there 
with all your old 1915 gang. Pirate George 
Rooney will be co-chairman with me to 
handle details here. At class dinners in 
Boston in November and in New York in 
January we'll present more of the plans. 

That unbeatable, perennial committee 
of A1 Sampson and Barbara Thomas put 
on another successful and enjoyable class 
cocktail party at the M.I.T. Faculty Club, 
Cambridge, on June 15 just before the 
Alumni Day dinner. About 75 classmates 
with their families and guests enjoyed this 
delightful get-together. Joe Livermore sent 
regrets from Edinburgh, Scotland, but 
promised to be at our 45th. Maurice 
Brandt, from Salisbury, N.C., sent best 
wishes to all the gang and will be at our 
big reunion. He wrote: ‘‘Help Azel get 
home from the party.” Ah me, what a 
reputation! Lindsay Lamb, Michigan City, 
Ind., and Forrest Purinton, Waterbury, 
Conn., sent regrets. Virginia (Thomas) 
Johnston wrote from Princeton, N.J.: “We 
are so disappointed to have to miss 
Alumni Day and the 1915 cocktail party. 
We’ll be thinking of you all.” From Wells- 
ville, N.Y., Helen McEwen wired: "A 
warm greeting to all Bill’s 1915 classmates. 
May your party be a gay and happy one.” 

St. Eleno Tower Piza’s sister, Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Crane, wrote: “Isn’t it nice that 
Christmas comes in December and the 
M.I.T. ’15 party in June, so that my im¬ 
pulses to write you are evenly spaced on 
the calendar? So many thanks for remem¬ 
bering me and keeping me on the 1915 list. 
We do get to Massachusetts fairly fre¬ 
quently but alas, Massachusetts is a hori¬ 
zontal state and I’m nearly as far from you 
when there as when in New York. Last 
April Ned had an assignment in Florida 
and I went along. Our first headquarters 
were in central Florida right near Orlando, 
in a tiny little town called Winter Park. I 
took one look at it and said I would stay 
put while Ned covered the rest of the state. 
It would be a divine place to retire to. Are 
you making big plans for the 1960 re¬ 
union? I can’t believe it will be 45 years 
since . . . and I'm not feeling one bit mel¬ 
low; I'm just plain old. We both send all 
the best to you. Send a few lines before 
your next Christmas card.” It’s always nice 
to hear from these old friends of 1915. 

George Rooney and I represented our 
Class at the inauguration of Dr. Stratton 


as our new President. It was an impressive 
ceremony. Later at the Alumni dinner, the 
following from our Class were present: 
I.awrence H. Bailey; Everett S. and Mrs. 
CoUlwell; M. Warren and Mrs. Cowles; 
Henry F. and Mrs. Daley; Marshall B. and 
Mrs. Dalton; Weare and Mrs. Howlett; 
Benjamin and Mrs. Hurvitz; Parry Keller; 
Azel W. and Mrs. Mack; Henry L. and 
Mrs. Marion; Archibald S. Morrison; 
Waldo F. and Mrs. Pike; Albert E. and 
Mrs. Sampson; Frank P. and Mrs. Scully; 
Herbert D. Swift; Frederic E. and Mrs. 
Waters; Carl W. Wood; Max I. and Mrs. 
Woythalcr. 

Ben Neal’s 50th reunion fund is pro¬ 
gressing steadily. Ben is doing a conscien¬ 
tious and monumental job on this. He 
works hard at his solicitations with many 
letters and calls. Do your part — send him 
a contribution. We cannot wait until 1965 
and then expect a few outstanding men to 
give everything. This is a representative 
class effort and worthy of every individ¬ 
ual’s support. Do your bit for 1915 and 
for Ben. Max Woythaler as class agent 
and Clive Lacy as special gifts chairman 
deserve applause and appreciation for the 
outstanding job they have done for us in 
the Alumni Fund. In the 1959 fund year, 
with $91,450, we were third to 1905 and 
1908 of all the classes preceding us. In the 
same group, with $469,557 total contribu¬ 
tions, 1940-1959 inclusive, we are second to 
1901. Nice going, fellows; keep up your 
good work for 1915 and M.I.T. In addition 
to his generous contribution to Ben Neal’s 
fund, Herman Morse was chairman of the 
regional participation in Akron, Ohio, 
and secured the creditable total of 76.6 
percent participation. Good and faithful 
work, Herm. 

Frank Scully was one of 11 men to re¬ 
ceive an "American Success Story Award” 
last July. This was given by the Free En¬ 
terprise Awards Association, Inc., of New 
York and was presented to Frank at cere¬ 
monies held at the Waldorf Hotel in New 
York City. The award states, in part, that 
"The recipient’s up-from-the-ranks career 
symbolizes the rewards of success possible 
under the U.S. competitive free enterprise 
democracy.” Congratulations to our Frank 
on this honor. Fran and I had an enjoyable 
dinner and pleasant evening here with 
Gustavo Gross '50, VI, from Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, S.A. We knew Gus as an under¬ 
graduate at M.I.T. He is manager of the 
telephone company in Ecuador and is an 
importer of electrical equipment. He and 
his bride recently spent three months in 
Europe on a buying trip for his govern¬ 
ment owned company and now he is study¬ 
ing and visiting the States on some sort of 
Fulbright grant. Equally as interesting 
was an evening Fran, Jac Sindler, X, and 
I had with Gustavo Calleja’43, IX, from 
Havana, Cuba, who came to the Alumni 
Officers’ Conference at M.I.T. in Septem¬ 
ber. We met him through Jim Hoey, Presi¬ 
dent of 1943, who attends the 1915 parties 
as our guest. These two fine young grad¬ 
uates were excellent company for us and 
a shining example of the prestige and 
contacts of M.I.T. in these distant coun¬ 
tries. 

It’s very sad to have to close this column 
with the news of the loss of one of our 
popular and outstanding classmates. On 
August 28, Parry Keller passed away at 
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the Akron (Ohio) General Hospital. His 
son, Parry, Jr., wrote me that he entered 
the hospital on August 26 for diagnostic 
observation which turned out to be a 
critical illness. He wrote: “I know my 
father enjoyed the warm friendships in 
his Class and always looked forward to his 
annual pilgrinrmage to M.I.T. on Alumni 
Day, not to mention his many other activi¬ 
ties in connection with his alma mater.” 
Parry had been a resident Alumni secre¬ 
tary, interviewing and guiding applicants 
for admission to M.I.T. He had attended 
every class reunion and Alumni Day and 
was with us this past June. We all re¬ 
member his wonderful camera shots at 
the reunions. Perhaps the most fitting 
tribute we can pay Parry, is to repeat the 
glowing memorial of the Akron University 
Club News: “The University Club mourns 
the passing of Parry Keller — gentleman — 
friend —and editor of the University Club 
News. For more than 11 years Parry edited 
the News and injected a small bit of him¬ 
self through his readings, his quotations, 
and his broad thinking. Parry Keller re¬ 
tired from Goodyear in 1957, after 38 years 
service. He was manager of airplane, bi¬ 
cycle, and industrial tire design. He was 
born in Kittery, Maine, and was a grad¬ 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Class of 1915. A registered 
professional engineer, Parry was a member 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
American Legion, Masonic organizations, 
Akron Art Institute and the Y.M.C.A, He 
was a long-time member of St. Paul’s Epis¬ 
copal Church and was working on a his¬ 
tory of the Church at the time of his 
death. Parry was a life member of the 
University Club. He joined in November, 
1919, and served on the board of trustees 
and as secretary. He has resided at the 
club for the past 16 years. Among his sur¬ 
vivors are his son Parry, Jr., a former 
University Club member, now living in 
Cleveland; a brother, Adrian C. of Arling¬ 
ton, Mass.; and a sister, Mrs. Frances Frey- 
tag of Kalamazoo. Mich. Those who knew 
Parry personally loved him and respected 
him most highly. Those who did not know 
him personally felt his influence through 
the Club News. In a small way we were 
able to show our affection for Parry by 
presenting him with a plaque at the Jan¬ 
uary business meeting. He neither ex¬ 
pected nor sought any thanks for his work 
... he was that type of man. It has been 
our privilege to have had Parry Keller 
in our midst for so many years." The sym¬ 
pathy and feelings of our Class go out to 
his family. We’ll all miss Parry but we’ll 
never forget him. — Azei. W. Mack, Secre¬ 
tary, 100 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, 
Mass. 
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The monthly luncheons in New York at 
the Hotel Biltmore (the Thursday follow¬ 
ing the first Monday of each month) con¬ 
tinue to be lively, though not always 
heavily attended. In September, those 
present included Herb Mendelson (his 
birthday), Joe Barker, Phil Baker (from 
Detroit), and Jim Evans. Two ’17ers joined 
us — Dix Proctor and Bill Neuberg. Phil 
Baker had one of those super-speed cameras 


along and recorded some history. The 
October luncheon was attended by Len 
Stone, Herb Mendelson, Jim Evans, and 
Harold Dodge, plus the invited good com¬ 
pany of Dix Proctor. (Jim Evans says: 
“Lobby’17, please notice.”) Herb Mendel¬ 
son mentioned that he and Vi had been up 
in Alaska — Fairbanks, Anchorage, the 
Yukon. Just what he was doing there wasn’t 
entirely clear — advising a client to build 
a fertilizer plant in Anchorage or advising 
a client not to; giving thoughts on a new 
strain of wheat for the Alaskan summer; 
hunting for all kinds of wild animals — 
catching or not catching a grizzly and a 
caribou; dodging the snow and hail; some¬ 
thing about an Indian guide for nine days; 
and more. Jim Evans told how he and 
Jessie had been treated to the White- 
Mountains-ultra-hospitality of Steve Whit¬ 
ney for four days in Meredith, N.H., 
following a visit with Ralph and Sibyl 
Fletcher. 

We regret to report that Lew Pratt died 
suddenly on September 3 at his Falmouth 
home. Don Webster, in writing, echoes the 
thought, “We’re so glad he was at the 
reunion this year.” Lew and his family 
moved to Falmouth in 1948 after 17 years 
as seasonal residents. His home then was 
in Larchmont, N.Y., and he was vice- 
president of Rudell Machinery Company. 
He retired to the Cape 11 years ago and 
joined with Mr. S. H. Wright in opening 
the Nobska Furniture Company. Later 
Mr. Wright left the corporation and Lew 
was joined by his son Richard in the own¬ 
ership and management of the business. 
He was active in the Masons and the 
Rotary Club. He leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Gertrude Granfield Pratt (who we are glad 
to note was with Lew at our reunion in 
Chatham this June), four sons, and six 
grandchildren. 

We also regret to report the death of 
Dr. Hsien Wu of Brookline on August 8. 
Don Webster, in sending a clipping, speaks 
of Dr. Wu as one of our quiet classmates 
and a thoroughly worthy citizen. Born in 
China, he came to this country in 1911, got 
his S.B. in Chemistry from Tech in 1916, 
and a Ph.D. at Harvard Medical School in 
biochemistry in 1920. He achieved reknown 
for developing the Folin-Wu system of 
blood analysis with the late Dr. Otto Folin, 
Harvard professor under whom he studied 
and later worked with. As noted in the 
Boston Herald, he left Harvard in 1922 for 
China, taught at the Peking Union Medi¬ 
cal School for 20 years, heading the bio¬ 
chemistry department, worked with the 
Chinese government during World War 
II, and joined the faculty of the University 
of Alabama Medical School in 1949 where 
he remained until retirement in 1953. It 
has also come to our notice that Colonel 
Byron Q. Jones died on March 30 from a 
heart ailment at Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. 

Joe Barker had an article in the Sep¬ 
tember issue of American Scientist on the 
subject, “A Challenging Project for Sigma 
Xi and RESA Chapters and Clubs.” Speak¬ 
ing of the great forward surge in technol¬ 
ogy in the “rapidly developing (sometimes 
called the undeveloped) countries,” he 
notes that our high publication costs to¬ 
gether with foreign currency exchange 
rates make it prohibitively costly for new 
technical institutions to procure adequate 


numbers of our publications for the use of 
their staff and students. There Tesults a 
lack of knowledge and interest in U.S. 
technical and scientific developments and 
technological equipment that is available 
from U.S. producers. Joe then mentions 
one of President Eisenhower’s "people-to- 
people committees," namely the Commit¬ 
tee on Scientists and Engineers, of which 
he and Dr. Hugh S. Taylor are chairmen, 
and the fact that he and Dr. Taylor and a 
third member made extensive trips abroad 
last year. All agreed that the greatest need 
for a “people-to-people” relationship 
existed in the Mid-East area and the Far 
East. The article proposed that each 
Sigma Xi and RESA (Scientific Research 
Society of America) chapter and club 
select, say, three universities or technical 
schools in foreign lands where the prob¬ 
lems outlined are acute and appoint a 
“people-to-people” committee. 

In August came a fine letter from 
Berthoud Boulton in St. Louis, who retired 
August 1 from McDonnell Aircraft Cor¬ 
poration. He says he immediately took a 
step to increase “fun and mobility" by re¬ 
placing his Buick with a beautiful Cadillac 
Eldorado. His failure, he notes, to answer 
a call for news last spring was due to busy 
days in the office, plus being tied up taking 
a tough graduate course in indeterminant 
structures. But he found that “some un¬ 
used brain cells were stimulated.” His past 
five years have been active and happy ones 
acting as the liaison between M.A.C. and 
the colleges, training and counseling over 
4000 people in engineering, and working 
on salary and organization problems. He 
hopes to do some teaching in Washington 
University this fall, including a series of 
lectures to engineering Freshmen, telling 
them what engineering in industry is really 
like, and what is important in their college 
life. He says his family is scattered — his 
youngest daughter in Fresno with three 
children; another daughter in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., with three children; third 
daughter in New York with one youngster; 
and son John who majored in music 
is teaching in Michigan. He was planning 
a week’s camping at the Lake of the 
Ozarks with son John and his oldest 
daughter. 

And now more about the adventures and 
travels of Arvin Page. Starting April 1 and 
still in the Ozarks on their way back on 
June 13 (reunion time), he and Claire had 
a most interesting automobile trip from 
North Carolina out across the southwest, 
up the West Coast, and back via Yellow¬ 
stone, Salt Lake, and Pike’s Peak. Arvin’s 
generous 29-page single-spaced opus gives 
us a bewildering wealth of material to re¬ 
port and it is hard to know where to start. 
One thing, if you’re driving across country 
and want information on golf courses, just 
write to Arvin (820 Oaklawn Avenue, 
Winston-Salem, N.C.) for reliable details 
before you go. In the November issue we 
mentioned his calling on Jimmy Murdough 
in Lubbock, Texas, where Jimmy is head of 
civil engineering at Texas Tech. In Arvin’6 
words: “He’s fatter, has much less hair and 
wears bi-focals_ but with all that he bears 
a distinct resemblance to the Jimmy of 
1916. I’ve forgotten his first job after grad¬ 
uation but think it was teaching at Michi¬ 
gan, then a stretch in the service during 
World War I. Worked for American Bridge 
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for several years but his interest lay in 
teaching. So when he was offered a position 
on the engineering faculty of the newly 
organized Texas Tech, he accepted. Hopes 
to continue another five years.” Arvin’s 
next 1916 contact was Lev Lawrason in 
Lev’s office in Los Angeles. Says Arvin: “He 
has changed very little in appearance since 
1916, in fact, he looks as though he could 
pole vault 11 or 12 feet with very little 
practice. He graduated in Mechanical En¬ 
gineering and immediately took a job with 
a sugar company in Cuba as a chemist. 
After several years there he went to Texas 
and became connected with the oil industry 
with a manufacturer of oil equipment. He 
was sent to Argentina to demonstrate the 
operation of the equipment. He says the 
job should have taken about a month but 
it actually took him five. There must have 
been some local attraction. After he re¬ 
turned, he went out to California (about 
1934) and with a partner organized the 
Deepwater Chemical Company at Comp¬ 
ton, Calif., between Long Beach and Los 
Angeles. They take water from deep in the 
ground, extract the iodine, and turn the 
water over to the Union Oil Company for 
its return to the ground. He explained the 
process to me but all I retained is that 
from dirty looking water he produces 
white potassium iodide. Lev is on what he 
calls a semi-retired basis — he gets to the 
plant between 10 and 11 and leaves be¬ 
tween 1 and 2. He now lives in Pasadena.” 
Arvin’s next contact was John Ingle in 
Carmel. Says John and his charming wife, 
Kaye, picked them up at their motel, and 
that John and he checked up on each 
other's activities since they last parted 
company in Akron in March, 1917: "At 
that time Goodyear sent John to Singa¬ 
pore. He stayed there 10 years buying 
rubber. Then he transferred to Sumatra 
where Goodyear had established extensive 
rubber plantations. After 10 years in Su¬ 
matra he came back to Akron. In the 
meantime he had married and begat two 
sons. During World War II he was called 
to Washington to work on the rubber 
problem in the course of which he got into 
the synthetic rubber program. In 1946 he 
retired to the San Diego area, but was re¬ 
called to Washington during the Korean 
trouble. They later settled in the Carmel- 
Monterey area. John wondered how I hap¬ 
pened to find him as he had only had a 
phone for 10 days. I told him the answer 
lay in the efficiency of our class secretary’s 
organization.” Then with the Ingles, a 
tour to Point Lobos, and the “17-mile 
drive” through Del Monte Forest where, 
along the way, he saw the two famous 
rocks swarming respectively with birds, 
mostly cormorants, and seals. He expands 
on the beauty of this part of California. 
He expands further when telling about 
the golf course at Pebble Beach: “A honey 
— a truly beautiful course and a tough one 
if everything isn’t clicking — several holes 
with the Pacific Ocean on the right of the 
fairway to catch a slice.” John promised 
to come East in 1961 for the 45th. A few 
day later in San Francisco Arvin phoned 
Paul Page Austin, better known as Speed, 
but didn’t reach him because he was in 
Bangkok. A further report on Paul is given 
elsewhere in this column. 

Allen Pettee mentions (way down there 
in his beautiful Tyron, N.C., retreat) that 


while he has been only mildly interested 
in color photography, he was recently fas¬ 
cinated by an article by Land (of Pola¬ 
roid) in the May, 1959, Scientific American 
on “Experiments in Color Vision." He 
strongly recommends reading this paper: 
“It sounds like a near classic to me. It 
must be flabbergasting to some. It will 
tickle my young Jim who has felt that 
Helmholtz was off the track on other as¬ 
pects of vision.” 

Last month we told of Willard Brown’s 
two weeks in Brussels as vice-president of 
the U.S. delegation to the International 
Commission on Illumination. On his way 
he spent 10 days in England with a trip 
up country on business in Leicester and 
over to Wales in a rented Ford Consul 
(same transportation your secretary and 
daughter had from Windemere to Dur¬ 
ham in 1957) and, as Willard says: “On 
the wrong side of the road; ‘you must keep 
left —you must keep left’ is no idle re¬ 
frain." Then after Brussels a 10-day trip 
by Volkswagen to a different city each 
night: "Eindhoven, Koln, Munich, Berch- 
tesgaden, Salzburg (just in time for one 
of the Mozart concerts), Vienna, Linz, 
Innsbruck (a wild night at the 300-year- 
old-Weinstube frequented by Goethe), and 
to Zurich, doing a bit of business here and 
there. Then a night at a lovely new hotel 
right out on the lake at Neuchatel — with 
the Eiger and the Monch and the Jung¬ 
frau brilliant in the late evening sunlight. 
On to Dijon for the 4th of July dinner at 
the famous Chapeau Rouge: then a hectic 
week of business meetings and speeches in 
Paris; a remarkably good dinner on a 
Seine River boat, with a cruise up and 
down that still-romantic river in the twi¬ 
light; and a ‘Sound and Light’ festival at 
Versailles, with a dinner at the same hotel 
where the German delegates were put up 
in 1919 when they came to sign the peace 
treaty. I had had dinner at that very hotel 
back in 1919 with Alexander Macomber 
of the Class of 1907, who was then a fiery 
Lieutenant Colonel of a machine gun bat¬ 
talion, on the night just before the Ger¬ 
man delegates arrived! Memories! Paris 
still fascinates and strains the pocketbook 
even though it is utterly different from the 
old Paris we knew in 1917-1919.” 

Maury Holland writes from Hawaii that 
any of the regulars are welcome for a swim 
at anytime at his home in Honolulu. He 
closed his consulting office in New York in 
July, 1958, after 18 years, plus 20 previous 
years with the National Research Council. 
In a recent article for a paper in Hono¬ 
lulu, in answer to the question: "What in 
the world are you doing in Hawaii?” he 
said: "We traded snow, skyscrapers, and 
suburbia for sun, sand, and sea!” He con¬ 
tinues: "Our son who graduated from Yale 
last June (summa cum laude) is in the 
U.S. Navy and sold us a ’bill of goods' to 
come here for a year or two while he 
finishes his hitch. In 1960 he is going to 
Harvard and we to the middle-income- 
retirement-refuge-of-West-Coast-Florida in 
winter and New England in summer.” He 
notes they are living in the Kahala section, 
with the beach only 150 yards away, look¬ 
ing out on Koko Head two miles east of 
Waikiki. Says Waikiki is now a tourist trap 
and he wouldn’t be surprised if "in an¬ 
other five years the whole water front will 
be another Miami Beach boom-and-bust! 


People who want to live here are moving 
to other islands which are relatively un¬ 
spoiled, as this was when I came here in 
1926 en route to a Service Congress in 
Japan. My wife and I have set as our ob¬ 
jectives: ( 1 ) to make a comparison of the 
year’s climate and water temperature (74- 
76 here) with that of Florida and Cape 
Cod, (2) obtain specific data on cost of 
living from first hand experience, ( 3 ) 
enjoy ‘aloha’ of the Island in terms of new 
neighbors and friends, and (4) drink pine¬ 
apple juice till it runs out of our ears; it’s 
cheaper and better than what we’ve been 
drinking for 30 years.” Maury has been 
invited to lecture at an international man¬ 
agement conference and to hold seminars 
on research in small companies, a subject 
covered in his recent book Management’s 
Stake in Research. 

Here are three more retirements — two 
of them, Shatswell Ober and Stephen 
Simpson, reported in the June 9 issue of 
M.I.T.’s Tech Talk, and the other, Bob 
Bumap, in a July 31 R.C.A. news release. 
Back in 1916 there was no such thing as 
a Department of Aeronautics and Astro¬ 
nautics, and hence Shatswell, hearing of 
a shipyard in Bath, Maine, where they 
built top-notch destroyers, proceeded 
down East and became a hull draftsman 
there. Soon after, the bureau of aircraft 
production sent him to Dayton, Ohio, then 
back to M.I.T. as an aeromechanical en¬ 
gineer, where with Professor Warner's 
group he "tested Air Corps planes in the 
Institute's first wind tunnel. The wind 
tunnel, an affair of tar paper and two-by- 
fours, was right next to the power plant, 
and on several occasions the work crews 
rammed their coal digger right into the 
building. ‘We’d just get a crow-bar and 
push the tunnel back into shape,' recalls 
Professor Ober. Since he started as a re¬ 
search assistant in 1922, Professor Ober has 
done outstanding work in applied aero¬ 
dynamics and will continue to lecture 
after his retirement. Problems astronautic? 
‘I prefer things nearer the ground,’ says 
he, chuckling that a book convincing the 
public that satellites are, after all, quite 
scientific, is in second edition.” 

Professor Stephen Simpson, of Maine, 
remembers all the to-do in the pageant 
and moving things from Boylston Street 
across the river in 1916. "Heading north 
to Millinocket, Maine, he did a stint as 
head chemist at the Great Northern Paper 
Company, and then was drafted by the 
Chemical Warfare Service. A lucky snarl 
of red tape returned him to the Institute 
when, in 1918, he was ordered to Cam¬ 
bridge; hopped on the train just before a 
second set of orders arrived to send him 
to Edgewood Arsenal. His period of in¬ 
structing M.I.T. students about mustard 
gas didn't last long, however; ‘When Ger¬ 
many found out I was in the war, they 
surrendered,’ he grins. When he’s not busy 
teaching quantitative and advanced analy¬ 
tical chemistry (half-time next year). Pro¬ 
fessor Simpson is like as not practicing new 
and spectacular magic tricks. It all started 
when an old bridge partner willed him a 
box of magician’s equipment including 
some handcuffs belonging to Houdini. 
Professor Simpson soon became an expert, 
belongs to the Society of American Magi¬ 
cians, and, to his knowledge, is the only 
member in the country who has received 
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an award for going to all meetings for the 
last 20 years." 

The third 1916 man to retire. Bob Bur- 
nap, had a year at M.I.T. after graduation 
as a research assistant in illumination and 
photometry. He then went with the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company in Harrison, N.J., 
in charge of the physical laboratory, took 
a military Icave-of-absence to go with the 
Signal Corps, then returned to go into en¬ 
gineering and lamp design. By 1924 he 
was manager of the commercial engineer¬ 
ing section of the lamp works. When the 
Harrison plant was taken over by R.C.A., 
Bob continued in the same position. He 
has been manager, commercial engineer¬ 
ing, since 1930. He holds several patents 
on lamp design and, as your secretary 
knows personally, he is widely known and 
active in many professional and standard¬ 
izing groups. He is a fellow of the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television Engi¬ 
neers (1934), the Institute of Radio En¬ 
gineers (1947) and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers (1951). 

From Bangkok, Thailand, late in August 
came a most interesting letter from Paul 
Page Austin. He was just completing an 
11 -month assignment and has returned to 
his home in San Francisco. Working for a 
consulting engineering organization in San 
Francisco, he was with their Bangkok office 
which employs 18 American engineers 
and about 30 Thai engineers and drafts¬ 
men. The principal activity there is the 
redesigning of the electrical distribution 
for the City of Bangkok, which he says: 
"had gotten into a deplorable condition 
due to rapid load growth since the end of 
World War II. The system is now so over¬ 
loaded that every home of any size must 
have a booster transformer to raise the 
drooping line voltage from around 90, up 
to the required 120 volts. Construction of 
the new system will start soon and in 
about two years a new 75,000 kilowatts 
steam plant, designed and built by a Phila¬ 
delphia concern, will take over the electric 
load of the city, now being supplied by a 
couple of decrepid steam plants and sev¬ 
eral widely scattered diesel generating 
plants. My job is the approval of drawings 
for a small steam electric generating plant 
(12,500 kilowatts) being built in northern 
Thailand at Mae Moh, near Lampang. At 
Mae Moh there is a very extensive lignite 
deposit being mined by stripping off a thin 
overburden. The mine is now producing 
450 tons a day but next year will have its 
capacity more than doubled. The steam 
plant is being designed and fabricated by 
a Vienna firm of manufacturers of tur¬ 
bines and generators.” There follows a 
most interesting commentary on living in 
Bangkok and a warm tribute to the Thai 
people — which will be deferred to a later 
issue. Also please note that messages from 
Art Shuey in Shreveport, La., and Aime 
Cousineau in Italy will be given in next 
month’s column. 

With the announcement that your sec¬ 
retary’s fifth grandchild, Edith Bell Shear¬ 
man, arrived on October 8 in New York 
City, this concludes the column for the 
December issue. Your letters and notes are 
always appreciated. To keep the column 
full and interesting, send any news or in¬ 
formation you may have to Ralph Fletcher 
(Box 71, West Chelmsford, Mass.) or to 
your secretary. And now, on behalf of your 


class officers and executive committee 
members, I have the pleasure of wishing 
you all a Merry Christmas and a prosper¬ 
ous and healthy New Year! — Hsrold F. 
Dodge, Secretary, 96 Briarcliff Road, 
Mountain Lakes, N.l. 

17 

The Alumni Officers’ Conference in 
Cambridge on September 11 and 12 
brought out a good representation of 
1917ers. Those present were: Ray Brooks, 
class agent. Bill Dennen, Stan Dunning, 
Lobby, Ray Stevens, Francis E. Thomas, 
Walt Whitman and your secretary. The 
Bronze Beaver Award was presented to 
Thomas K. Meloy. The award read: "His 
personal and untiring efforts were, in 
large part, responsible for the success of 
the Washington regional conference of 
March 1958.” During the Friday luncheon 
a bombshell was tossed out by Francis 
Thomas, who has been writing a history 
of Carlisle, Pa. He claims to have evidence 
that Daniel Drawdaugh, a resident of the 
area, was the inventor of a workable tele¬ 
phone. After Alexander Graham Bell saw 
the model, he found the answer to a prob¬ 
lem that had kept him from applying for 
a patent. He filed his patent before Draw¬ 
daugh got around to submitting his. The 
bombshell hit Ray Brooks (associated with 
the Bell Labs) who although full of doubts 
promised to look into the matter. We are 
waiting for the result of Ray’s research. 

Walter Pond, who lives in Malvern, Ark., 
sent us the following about Admiral W. 
Mack Angas, as reported in the Arkansas 
Democrat on September 16: “The develop¬ 
ment of the Arkansas River, with estab¬ 
lishment of port facilities in Little Rock, 
would not only be a boom to the economy 
of this area but also to Arkansas as a 
whole. This was the observation today of 
Admiral W. Mack Angas who now heads 
the graduate program of port and harbor 
engineering at Princeton University, and 
who figured prominently in such construc¬ 
tion facilities in the South Pacific during 
World War II. The retired Navy officer 
more resembles a scholarly professor than 
the man who commanded scores of Sea- 
Bees in the South Pacific during the early 
days of the war.” 

Harold H. Perry of Yardley, Pa., after 
graduating from the University of Michi¬ 
gan in 1916, spent one year at M.I.T. get¬ 
ting his M.S. in Mechanical Engineering. 
He is celebrating his 65th birthday this 
year. He writes: “For the past 11 years I’ve 
been with the management consulting firm 
of Edward N. Hay and Associates, spe¬ 
cializing in ‘men and management.’ My 
own specialty has been job evaluation and 
salary standards. Prior to that, after World 
War I, I was in management of heavy in¬ 
dustry. The engineering background and 
the business experience have not been lost 
in consulting, a good deal of which has 
been with technical industry. 1 haven’t 
retired, and don’t intend to do so entirely, 
but I am tapering off and do things on my 
own when it doesn’t interfere with clients’ 
interests. A good deal of my time and 
interest is devoted to various activities of 
the Society of Friends, particularly right 
now to a community center which our 


Meeting has established in nearby Tren¬ 
ton.” Harold writes further that at a re¬ 
cent gathering at his home there were 
seven adults and seven children. Harold’s 
wife died in 1952. 

Another 1917er approaching his 65th is 
Clarence Auty of Melrose, Mass. He writes: 
"After about 37 years with the New Eng¬ 
land Electric System in the north Boston 
area, I will retire December 1. Providing 
electric supply for this area, and seeing it 
grow, have been intensely interesting and 
rewarding. However, all prospects point 
to the probability that we have not seen 
anything yet —the best is yet to come. 1 
have become increasingly interested the 
last few years in color photography, and 
with a little greenhouse, and the garden, I 
find interesting and mild exercise. Our 
three children (including Robert’48) have 
provided seven grandchildren, whom I 
find most interesting." 

The obituary column has claimed two 
more of our classmates: Mason Locke 
Weems Craig of East Columbia, Texas, 
who was at the Institute only one year, 
died on August 30. Irving B. Crosby died 
on September 18. He would have been 69 
years of age next January. Irving was a 
consulting geologist and traveled exten¬ 
sively over the world in connection with 
his business assignments. 

We knew that the “Spad” pursuit plane 
that Ray Brooks used in World War I 
is in the Smithsonian Institute in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., but we did not know that 
rarely a week goes by without Ray receiv¬ 
ing at least one letter asking some ques¬ 
tions about the plane or his experience in 
it. These questions are mostly from young¬ 
sters. Ray is with the Bell Telephone Labs 
in the New York area, and, if you do not 
know it, is our class agent. 

Last month wc commented on Stan 
Dunning’s visit to John DeBell’s research 
laboratories at Hazardville, Conn. John, 
who was in Russia at the time, is now back 
on the job, and writes: “I have been in 
Russia, and enjoyed the exercises at the 
opening of the American Exhibition. Mr. 
Nixon certainly left Mr. Khrushchev groggy 
on the ropes. I also had a brief go at 
Tashkent, Georgia, and the Black Sea, but 
did not get as far toward Tibet as Ken 
Bell in his pursuit of the agile sheep. Al¬ 
though we accomplished the missions in 
Moscow, I must say that the Czechoslova¬ 
kians showed less reserve and less time 
consumption in their dealings. You can 
tour Czechoslovakia via motor car with¬ 
out any serious handicap if you get a 
proper visa first, while Russia has a few 
more restrictions. All in all, I felt the 
Russian education system and the Russian 
jets were quite superior. Although their 
scientific work in my field (plastics) is 
progressing, the actual plastics industry 
seems to be a 1 tout where we were 10 years 
ago. The government has secured an ex¬ 
cellent hold on its people by the same 
means used by Hitler. They encourage 
them to have a wholesome respect for 
hard labor. Some progress is being made 
toward housing, and haircuts cost 20 
cents.” (Secretarial aside: the last part of 
the quotation may be of interest to grand¬ 
sons only.) 

Clair Turner, Professor Emeritus in 
Biology and Public Health at M.I.T., who 
spent a year with the Class while he 
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garnered extra degrees, has been awarded 
the Gold Medal of the Academy ol Medi¬ 
cine of France and also the Great Cross 
of the Order of Merit of the West German 
Republic for distinguished service in the 
field of health education. Clair works with 
the United Nations Health Organization 
and the affiliated International Union for 
the Health of the Public. As this is written 
he is about to fly to Geneva to spend a 
month preparing for a meeting of the 
U.N.H.O. In fact, he was having what any 
of us would call a strenuous week. He had 
flown from St. Louis, sitting up all night. 
He was fog-bound in New York on Wed¬ 
nesday so got to Boston in the small hours 
by bus, and Friday night was to sit up en 
route to Geneva. (These 1917ers approach¬ 
ing 70 do get around.) 

Here are a few random notes: Tubby 
Strout is back home in New England. He 
took nearly a month to drive East, stop¬ 
ping to visit his daughters, dropping some 
cash at Las Vegas, and seeing points of 
interest along the way. He wants to lo¬ 
cate in New Hampshire, and keep himself 
occupied in some small business. Lobby 
and Mrs. L are in Europe and do not ex¬ 
pect to return to Cambridge until mid- 
December. Sully (William A. Sullivan) is 
working on his new home in Beechwood, 
N.J., near Toms River. Sully is trying to 
get riparian rights so that he can get a 
boat and have waterfront privileges. 

The annual report of the M.I.T. Alumni 
Fund shows that 1917’s 175 contributors 
are 47 percent of our active enrollment of 
370, but 1915 and 1916 top us with 51 per¬ 
cent and 50 percent. Of the five classes, 
1915 through 1919, our average contribu¬ 
tion of $39 compares as follows: 1915—$72, 
1916—$73, 1918—$57, 1919-S139. Class 

agent Ray Brooks' letter of October 1 an¬ 
nounces the beginning of the 1960 M.I.T. 
Alumni Fund. We’re not all rich, but we 
can all participate in showing M.I.T. we 
appreciate our opportunity to be counted 
as Alumni. 

It is difficult on October 12 — the date 
these notes are being written — to project 
one’s self to the middle of December when 
you will be reading these notes, however 
your class officers wish to extend most 
cordial season’s greetings to all. Meeting 
the limits of editorial propriety presents 
a problem in providing the best smile of 
the day. The following is headed Art Ap¬ 
preciation and is credited to "Philnews”: 
“At the art exhibit in the park (it could 
have been Boston), a gentleman gazed 
rapturously at 'Spring,' a large oil painting 
of a shapely girl dressed only in a few 
strategically arranged leaves. Suddenly the 
voice of his wife (who never did under¬ 
stand art, anyway): 'Well, what are you 
waiting for — autumn?'” —W. I. McNeiix, 
Secretary, 107 Wood Pond Road, West 
Hartford 7, Conn.; Stanley C. Dunning, 
Assistant Secretary, 21 Washington Ave¬ 
nue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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There is surely a ruling spirit in the 
universe. According to the age old story 
in Genesis, the first command which came 
from that spirit was, “Let there be light!” 
And because we too try to be creative, men 


have assumed that there is a bit of divinity 
in all of us. Albert Walker, for example, is 
still at it, and in the area of light. During 
the late war, as one of the creative men at 
the Bell Labs, he helped to develop the 
Sonar Eye which could see under water 
and locate enemy submarines. Of late, 
Albert has been increasing light in an¬ 
other way by reading to his friend, Arthur 
Preikschat, who lost his sight in an acci¬ 
dent eight years ago. Since his retirement 
from the Bell Labs, Walker has been 
pursuing his own enlightenment in such 
areas as a study of vitamins. To top it 
all off, the white-haired doctor of philos¬ 
ophy lectures to a variety of audiences, 
showing movies of his research on crystals 
as he did at our 35th reunion six years 
ago. For my enlightenment on the above 
details I am indebted to Carole A. Clarke, 
Secretary of the Class of 1921. 

Some of the ruling spirits in the United 
States endeavored to influence the ruling 
spirit of the U.S.S.R. while he was here, 
on the occasion of a meeting at the home 
of ex-Governor Harriman. Among the 27 
prominent citizens included in the capi¬ 
talistic guest list was our own William C. 
Foster, Vice-president of Olin Mathieson. 

Johnny Kilduff has been so outstand¬ 
ingly the ruling spirit of the Alumni Fund 
in his area that he received the 1959 
Bronze Beaver Award at the Alumni Offi¬ 
cers’ Conference in Cambridge last Sep¬ 
tember. The citation read: “President of 
his class and chairman of the Newbury- 
port region in the Alumni Fund which, 
for the past two years, he has led to a 
perfect 100 percent participation.” The 
Class congratulates you, Johnny. 

Pete Sanger has been disseminating light 
concerning our 50th reunion fund, in 
pursuance of which all the brethren have 
been circularized. Our contribution com¬ 
pared to 1917’s is not exactly magnificent, 
but compared to 1919’s (also a war-torn 
class) is adequate. With a light burning in 
his eye, Pete expects our 1968 anniversary 
gift to be something to be proud of. He 
points out that before you have feeling in 
your wallet you must have feeling in your 
heart. So be benignly productive! Pete 
also asks that anyone who knows the 
whereabouts of the following nomadic 
brethren, please forward their addresses 
either to the Alumni Office or to the class 
secretary: James C. Irwin (last known 
address Kansas City. Mo.); Dr. Stanton L. 
Burgess (Boston, Mass.); Elmer Johnson 
(Stoughton, Mass.); Frank Moore (Lincoln, 
N.H.); Elliot Daland (Morton, Pa.). 

Harry J. Coyne, co-owner of the Sterling 
Fibre Company of Waltham, died on July 
5. Clarence H. Dagnall suffered a heart 
attack on August 15 at his summer home 
in Point Pleasant, N.J., and died. He had 
been a member of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., technical staff, at 
Murray Hill, N.J. Clarence taught elec¬ 
trical engineering for seven years at 
Cornell before joining the Bell Labs. He 
is survived by his wife, two sons, and five 
grandchildren. 

Lester C. Conner was a director of 
research for the Bryant Chemical Cor¬ 
poration at North Quincy, Mass. He died 
on September 2. Aram G. Paul, better re¬ 
membered by his Course I classmates as 
Aram Boghossian, died in Astoria, N.Y. — 
no date given. 


There is a quenchless vitality in the way 
new life keeps arising from that which 
subsequently dies, as my garden and my 
woods are continually reminding me. “Let 
there be light!” and there was also love. — 
F. Alexander Macoun, Secretary, Jaffrcy 
Center, N.H. 
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We have just received word that Louis j. 
Grayson has been named treasurer of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit¬ 
ers. N.A.L.U. is engaged in various educa¬ 
tional, legislative, and public relations ac¬ 
tivities on behalf of the country's life in¬ 
surance salesmen. A native of Hartford, 
Conn., Grayson served as a Lieutenant 
Colonel during World War II and had 
charge of life insurance in the Army and 
later in the Air Force, on a policy level. 
Charles A. Chayne has written an article 
entitled “On the Importance of Drafting 
in Engineering Development," which ap¬ 
pears on page two of General Motors’ 
Engineering Journal for April-May-June, 
1959. 

Nelson A. Bond, who is with the Ameri¬ 
can Telephone Company in White Plains, 
had a gall bladder operation this spring, 
but has recovered nicely. He and Marian 
have recently moved from Bedford, N.Y., 
to an apartment in Scarsdale. Charlie and 
Martha Farist were both ill last winter, 
but are feeling much better. 

The 1959-1960 Alumni Fund drive has 
started. Chairmen were appointed in all 
the principal cities. You will also be hear¬ 
ing from our class agent. Be sure to send 
in your Alumni Fund contribution for this 
year. 

The first Friday of the first full week 
of each month is the date of the 1919 
luncheon reunion at the New York M.I.T. 
Club at the Biltmore. We hope you will 
join us if you are in the city. — Eugene R. 
Smoley, Secretary, 30 School Lane, Scars¬ 
dale, N.Y. 

’20 

Time flies! The big 40th reunion is 
now only a few months away and soon you 
will be hearing from Chairman Burrows 
as to time, place, and all other pertinent 
detail. This time, not so many of us will 
have the excuse of having to attend grad¬ 
uation exercises for sons or daughters, and 
likewise, not many of us will be attending 
such exercises for grandchildren, so let 
us all promise ourselves to be on hand for 
this great and significant reunion. 

Word has just reached your secretary 
of the death of Fred Gill in Gloucester, 
Mass., on September 19. 

Your secretary had occasion to talk with 
the home office of Metcalf and Eddy in 
Boston and inquire as to the whereabouts 
of Ned Murdough. He is with Metcalf 
and Eddy but is located at a Wilmington, 
Del., address: 134A Thomas Drive, the 
Munroe Park Apartments. Interesting 
news of George Manning was gratefully 
received. George is now a Professor Emeri¬ 
tus of the Institute. In May 1957 he went 
to Brazil at the request of the Navy De- 
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partraent of that nation to supervise the 
establishment of a department of naval 
architecture and marine engineering in 
the school of engineering at the University 
of Sao Paulo. George has completed the 
work of organizing the program and is 
back in the United States. For his success¬ 
ful work there he was awarded the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal by the Minister 
of the Navy of Brazil, the first such award 
ever made to a foreigner and the first for 
work in a civil capacity. He was also given 
the title of Professor Emerito by the direc¬ 
tor of the faculty of the school of engi¬ 
neering. This, again, has never been 
awarded to a foreigner. George is now 
retired at his home in Osterville, Mass. 
Phil Young, who has been with Esso Re¬ 
search and Engineering Company for 37 
years, has been named patents counsel, 
responsible for advice on patent matters 
and for special patent studies. For many 
years Phil was manager of the patent di¬ 
vision for the company. His home is at 
575 Highland Avenue, Linden, N.J. Ken 
Clark of Timber Trails, Sherman, Conn., 
has recently become a member of the 
Johns-Manville Quarter Century Club. 
Ken is vice-president of Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation and general sales man¬ 
ager for Dealer Building Products. — 
Harold Bucbef., Secretary, 7 Dartmouth 
Street, Winchester, Mass. 

’21 

If you have already returned the ques¬ 
tionnaire enclosed with your secretary’s 
letter of September 24, 1959, many thanks 
for your help and generous support of 
class activities. In case you have delayed 
replying, answer now and let your various 
committees know your wishes. Your bio¬ 
graphical data is needed to update class 
and Institute records and your voluntary 
check will be especially welcomed to pro¬ 
vide the wherewith to carry on these class 
activities, since we have no regular dues. 
Before it gets sidetracked in that mass of 
holiday mail, complete and return the 
questionnaire form as you read these 
notes. Additional copies arc available on 
request to your secretary. 

The large response to the November 
cocktail party of the Class, held at the 
Faculty Club at Technology, indicates the 
success of the initial fall gathering of those 
in the New England area. We will report 
details in next month’s notes. Edwin T. 
Steffian, Boston architect, assistant secre¬ 
tary of the Class and chairman of the 
cocktail party committee, writes that he 
has been busy with many extra-curricular 
duties. Ted has been re-elected President 
of the Boston Society of Architects for a 
two-year term. He is looking forward to 
the day when his two sons, both archi¬ 
tectural graduates of the University of 
Pennsylvania and both now in military 
service, will be able to join him in his 
architectural offices. 

The 1921 reunion in Mexico, coming 
hard on the heels of the outstanding 1921 
reunion in Havana in 1958, has stirred up 
so much interest at this stage that its suc¬ 
cess is already assured. Scheduled for next 
March 10, 11, and 12 as an adjunct to the 
12th annual Fiesta of the M.I.T. Club of 


Mexico City, it offers an ideal winter va¬ 
cation in the comfortable climate of Mex¬ 
ico’s 7,500-foot-high central plateau. The 
tentative schedule calls for reunion, cock¬ 
tails, and luncheon with a "stein on the 
table" on the 10th; cocktails, luncheon, 
and surprises on the 11th; a colorful 
"Noche Mexicana” under the stars on the 
12th; and possibly a special 1921 event to 
be added for the 13th. Additional mailings 
will go only to those who have indicated 
a desire for them on the questionnaire 
enclosed with your secretary’s letter, so 
mark it now and send it back pronto. 
Viviano Valdes of Mexico City has already 
written that he will be on hand to greet 
his classmates, as will our other member 
of the M.I.T. Club of Mexico City, Manuel 
Sandoval Vallarta. Chick Dube's commit¬ 
tee will see to it that you get assistance 
for hotel accommodations and side trips. 

An interesting coincidence is related by 
Joseph L. Gillson, chief geologist of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours and Company, Wil¬ 
mington, Del., who writes that he will be 
with us in Mexico, since he has just ac¬ 
cepted an invitation to speak at the Mex¬ 
ico City section of the American Institute 
of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum 
Engineers on March 14. Joe was vice- 
president of the A.I.M.M.P.E. from 1951 
to 1954 and from 1956 to 1958. He is now 
president-elect and will take office in 1960. 

Mel Jenney, chairman of our 40th re¬ 
union committee, writes that he will soon 
release preliminary information on the site 
and preliminary program for the unusual 
gathering in 1961 at the time of M.I.T.’s 
centennial observance. This will be an ex¬ 
ceptionally fine time for you and your 
family to come back to Tech, especially 
since our reunion will be close enough to 
Cambridge to permit taking part in both 
celebrations. We will be the first class to 
be signally honored in the new plan to 
recognize 40-year classes. Technology’s 
celebration of its 100th anniversary will 
provide a most attractive homecoming for 
those who have been back often or seldom. 
Watch your mail and the notices in The 
Review. In preparation for our special gift 
to the Institute on that memorable occa¬ 
sion, you will soon be hearing from Irv 
Jakobson, chairman of our 40th reunion 
gift committee, who is co-operating closely 
with Mich Bawden, chairman of special 
giving, Ed Farrand, our class agent, and 
Larc Randall, assistant class agent. 

Late in September, we had a welcome 
note from Helier and Graciela Rodriguez 
of Havana, mailed from Idlewild Airport, 
New York, saying: “We are here at Idle- 
wild, about to take a plane for Lisbon, 
where we will stay for foul days. Then to 
Madrid for two weeks, Rome for three 
weeks, Paris for four days and back to New 
York in mid-November, when we will try 
to see you." As we prepare these notes, 
we have just returned from the October 
meeting of the M.I.T. Club of Northern 
New Jersey to hear a splendid talk by 
Alfred E. Perlman’23, President of the 
New York Central System. Joe Wenick, 
perennial treasurer of the club, was also 
there, as was last year’s president, Sumner 
Hayward. The club celebrates its 25th 
anniversary next March 15 and we look 
back with pleasure to the activities of the 
several ’21ers who helped found it. 


Honors have come to Harry P. Field, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, who has been ap¬ 
pointed a member of the 1961 Tokyo con¬ 
vention committee of Rotary International. 
James R. Cudworth received a doctorate 
in science from the University of Alabama 
last June. He is dean of the College of 
Engineering and director of the School of 
Mines at Alabama. Ernest Henderson, 
President of the Sheraton Corporation of 
America, was honored by Boston College 
with a doctorate of law. 

Paul L. Deylitz reports he has moved 
from Park Forest, Ill., to a new home at 
2628 Sarda Way, Rancho Cordova, Calif. 
Edward W. Sherman, Jr., is now associated 
with John A. Dailey, real estate, in West 
Milford, N.J. The Alumni Register reports 
that mail has been returned for the fol¬ 
lowing and requests that you notify your 
secretary if you have current addresses for 
these classmates: Dr. Axel G. H. Andersen, 
Oscar R. Duyos, Albert E. Golding, Mar¬ 
shall E. Pridmore, Isadore H. Rogovin and 
Sidney Turkel. 

Death has come to five members of the 
Class. On behalf of all of us in 1921, we 
extend to their families our sincerest sym¬ 
pathy. 

Milton Wood Deisley of Lancaster, Pa., 
passed away on January 18, 1959. A native 
of Lancaster, he was graduated from 
Franklin and Marshall College in 1919 
with a bachelor of science degree and was 
associated with us in the junior year in 
Course V. He had been with Gibbs Metal 
Container Company of Columbia, Pa., a 
research chemist with E. G. Budd Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
the manager of Moore Dairy, Inc., of Lan¬ 
caster. He is survived by his wife, the for¬ 
mer Serena G. Moore; a son, William J. 
Deisley of Lancaster; and two grandsons. 

James Burrell Keith of Abington, Mass., 
died on March 23, 1959. Born in Boston 
on March 9, 1897, he prepared for Tech¬ 
nology at East Bridgewater, Mass., high 
school. He was associated with us in 
Course X and also attended Northeastern. 
During World War I, he was a private in 
the Student’s Army Training Corps at 
M.I.T. Since 1922, he had been with the 
Brockton Edison Company, most recently 
as a lines engineer. A member of the board 
of directors of the Abington Savings Bank, 
he was also a past president, secretary, and 
charter member of the Abington Rotary, 
lieutenant and charter member of the Old 
Colony Power Squadron, a member of the 
Scituate Harbor Yacht Club and engaged 
in a number of community activities. He 
is survived by his wife, the former Mizpah 
Buckingham of East Bridgewater; two 
daughters, Mrs. Patricia Buckingham 
Schneider, Corncll'48, and Mrs. Carolyn 
Burrell Cramp, Cornell’50 and Syracuse 
’52; and a granddaughter. 

Hugh Davis Seaver of Grayling, Mich., 
died there on May 21, 1959. A native of 
Cleveland, Ohio, he was associated with 
us in Course IV. During World War I, he 
was a second lieutenant of field artillery. 
For many years he had been an architect 
in Cleveland. 

Ormond Wesley Clark died at his home 
in Whitehouse Station, N.J., on August 
24, 1959. Bom in Lawrence, Mass., on 
May 14, 1899, he prepared for the Institute 
in Lawrence schools and was graduated 
with us in Course XIV. In World War I, 
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he was in the Student’s Army Training 
Corps. In 1930, he received the master's 
degree in chemistry from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. After several years in the textile 
industry, he became associated with the 
then Calco Chemical Company, later to 
become a division of the American Cyana- 
mid Company, where he was engaged in 
technical service as assistant manager of 
the dye application laboratory and also in 
the organic chemicals division. He had 
published more than 15 technical papers 
on dye applications. 

He was a member of the following so¬ 
cieties: the British Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, the American Chemical Society, 
the American Association of Textile Chem¬ 
ists and Colorists, and the M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New Jersey. He is survived by 
his wife, Helen Treadwell Clark; a son, 
Merrell Wesley Clark of Middlebrook, 
N.J.; a daughter, Marjorie T. Clark, at 
home; a brother, James L. Clark of Wil¬ 
ton, Conn.; and a grandson. 

Daniel Murdock MacNeil died on Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1959. Born in Grand Narrows, 
Cape Breton, N.S., Canada, on January 31, 
1895, he was graduated from St. Francis 
Xavier College, Nova Scotia, with an A.B. 
degree in 1917 and joined us in that year 
at Technology, where he was graduated 
in 1921 with the S.B. degree in Course III. 
At the Institute, he was a private in the 
Students’ Army Training Corps during 
World War I and achieved fame with his 
brother, John, of our Class as members 
of the championship freshman hockey 
team. He was associated with the Ameri¬ 
can Smelting and Refining Company, 
Leadville, Colo., the Crucible Steel Com¬ 
pany, Midland, Pa., and the American 
Metals and Refining Company, Carteret, 
N.J., before joining the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation in 1925. He had been with 
Wheeling continuously since that time 
and, since 1942, was district sales manager 
for the New England area. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the Boston City Club, the Weston 
Golf Club, the Canadian Club of Boston, 
New England Iron League, past president 
of the New England Heating Trade Asso¬ 
ciation and former director of the Catholic 
Alumni Sodality of Boston. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Elinor Bishop; 
two daughters. Mrs. Anne Sokol, Regis 
College, of Wellesley, Mass., and Mrs. Jane 
Banks of Upper Montclair, N.J.: a son, 
Dr. Donald MacNeil, McGill University, 
of Santa Barbara, Calif.; and four broth¬ 
ers, John J. MacNeil'21, of Grand Nar¬ 
rows; Neil A. MacNeil'28 of Holyoke, 
Mass., Hector MacNeil of Toronto, Ont., 
and Joseph MacNeil of New York City. 
We are indebted to Miss Vera Keane, of¬ 
fice manager at the Wheeling Steel Cor¬ 
poration, Boston, for her aid in preparing 
these notes. 

Help make the holidays particularly 
enjoyable for your class officers and com¬ 
mitteemen by returning the questionnaire 
to your secretary today. All of us extend 
the very best Season’s Greetings to you and 
your family. — Carole A. Clarke, Secre¬ 
tary, Components Division, International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N.J.; Edwin 
T. Steffian, Assistant Secretary, Edwin T. 
Steffian, Architect, 11 Beacon Street, Bos¬ 
ton 8, Mass. 


’23 

Your class officers wish you all a very 
Merry Christmas and a happy and pros¬ 
perous New Year. 

Your class officers, together with sev¬ 
eral other members of the Class attended 
the third Alumni Officers’ Conference held 
at the Institute on September 11 and 12. 
This was a most interesting session and 
one comes away with a feeling of pride 
to be associated with an institution the 
caliber of M.I.T. A general session was 
held in the Kresge Auditorium Friday 
morning and separate workshop type ses¬ 
sions in lecture halls in the afternoon. A 
cocktail party at President Stratton’s home 
was followed by a dinner at Walker Me¬ 
morial. We were all quartered in one of 
the new dormitories. Baker House, and 
from the looks of it the students these 
days have the best. Saturday morning 
started with more workshops, followed by 
lectures in the auditorium of the Compton 
Laboratory and ended with luncheon in 
the Faculty Club dining room. Those in 
attendance from your Class included: 
Horatio L. Bond, Herbert L. Hayden, 
Edward J. Healy, Forrest F. Lange, Albert 
S. Redway, Howard F. Russell, David W. 
Skinner, Julius A. Stratton and Hyman J. 
Vemer. 

Hyman J. Vemer came to the confer¬ 
ence direct from a vacation on Cape Cod 
and Marblehead. Currently he is chief 
engineer for the Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corporation in Baltimore and is also presi¬ 
dent of the M.I.T. Club of Baltimore. Phil 
Coleman was presented the Bronze Beaver 
Award by Edward J. Hanley’24, President 
of the Alumni Association, at the October 
3 Alumni Officers’ Conference in Chicago. 
The citation reads: "Past president of the 
Chicago Club, special gifts metropolitan 
area chairman for his Class, and long-time 
regional chairman and educational coun¬ 
selor, whose thorough and conscientious 
reports throughout the years have been of 
great assistance in determining the quali¬ 
fications of a great many prospective 
students.” 

I would like to add a few more items, to 
supplement last month’s notes, about our 
good friend Tex Beretta of San Antonio. 
Tex’s son is currently a student at Williams 
College in western Massachusetts. Just be¬ 
fore Tex returned to a semi-active busi¬ 
ness life he published a very interesting 
booklet, about the story of Banco Nacional 
de Texas, which he distributed to many of 
his banking and business associates. He 
sent your secretary a copy for which I 
was very grateful. Another interesting bit 
of news from San Antonio is that the 
Beretta's Georgian colonial home was one 
of six opened to the public last spring 
for a garden pilgrimage sponsored by the 
Christ Episcopal Church. Highlights of 
Tex’s home include: Eighteenth Century 
English furniture in the dining room, 
silver pieces by Paul Starr, Mrs. Beretta’s 
collection of onion pattern Meissen, the 
log cabin pattern of the playroom, the bar 
decorations, and other beautiful and in¬ 
teresting pieces throughout the house. 

Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks delivered an il¬ 
lustrated lecture on September 26 on the 
International Federation of University 


Women Conference held in Helsinki last 
August. The lecture was in the Hayden 
Library Lounge of M.I.T. and the occasion 
was the opening meeting of the fall season 
of the Boston Branch of American Associa¬ 
tion of University Women. For seven years 
Dr. Weeks was chairman of the Interna¬ 
tional Grants Committee of the A.A.UAV. 

Your secretary-treasurer has been busy 
the past few months with a few extra cur¬ 
ricular items, in addition to guiding the 
destinies of the Du Pont plant in 
Leominster. As usual, tennis occupied a 
large part of the summer months with 
participation in a few tournaments and 
team matches. Had a lot of fun and exer¬ 
cise but was on the losing end most of 
the time. Mrs. Hayden, our youngest 
daughter, Marjorie, and a couple of 
friends spent a very pleasant few days in 
early September sailing around Buzzards 
Bay and Nantucket Sound on the 
schooner Tradewind. Needless to say we 
had a grand time. Since last reporting on 
my activities I have been appointed to the 
governing board of the Unitarian Church 
and the housing authority, both in Lan¬ 
caster. Alaska seems to be the topic of the 
day and your secretary had a busy sched¬ 
ule in November particularly, giving five 
illustrated lectures on the 49th state to 
church, PTA, and club groups. 

We are very sorry to report the death, 
on September 24, of Dr. Bernard E. Proc¬ 
tor, head of food technology at M.I.T. 
since 1952. He was widely known as a food 
technologist and had been active for the 
past 20 years as a consultant on food prob¬ 
lems. During World War II he was con¬ 
sultant on foods to the secretary of war 
and director of subsistence and packaging 
research and development for the quarter¬ 
master general. Bemie was one of the 
more active members of our Class, always 
willing to help, and he will be greatly 
missed. Your Class was represented at the 
funeral chapel by Mr. and Mrs. Hayden 
and we sent Mrs. Proctor a bouquet of 
flowers from the Class. A note from Mrs. 
Proctor reads as follows: “Please accept 
my deep thanks to you and the Class of 
1923 for the beautiful flowers and the 
stein. How nice to have done it that way. 
More than ever I cherish the portrait of 
Bemie given to me by the Class.” 

Another distinguished member of our 
Class, Walter F. Munford, died on Sep¬ 
tember 28. Walter took over the position 
of president of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
last May. He was also a member of the 
Board of Directors and chairman of the 
Executive Committee. He was a native of 
Worcester, attended Worcester Poly¬ 
technic Institute and completed his engi¬ 
neering education at M.I.T. He had been 
associated with the U. S. Steel Corpora¬ 
tion since graduating from M.I.T. in 1923. 
— Herbert L. Hayden, Secretary, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Leominster, 
Mass.; Albert S. Redway, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 47 Deepwood Drive, Hamden 17, 
Conn. 

’24 

Just in case you think that reunions and 
talk of reunions are over for a while, you 
should know that President Atherton has: 
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1) signed up Oyster Harbors Club tenta¬ 
tively for our 40th; 2) started the ball roll¬ 
ing for our 40-year reunion gift. It will be 
here sooner than you think! Now let's see 
what else has been happening. 

First, a few business changes. William 
H. Correale is no longer a public servant. 
He had worked for the City of New York 
since 1936, with time out for a war. For 
the last five years he had been boss of the 
city’s school construction program. Now 
he returns to private practice as Executive 
Vice-president of Depot Construction. Bill 
took a bit of time off in September and 
came up to the Alumni Officers' Confer¬ 
ence. Thought he ought to get the straight 
dope, because he’s also another kind of 
V.P. now, in charge of general program¬ 
ming for the M.I.T. Club of New York. 

"We are pleased to announce that Mr. 
Gordon Y. Billard has this day been ad¬ 
mitted to general partnership in our 
firm," said a formal announcement from 
Carreau and Company, a New York brok¬ 
erage concern. Another formal card from 
Warren E. Hill Associates, Inc. (N.Y.), says, 
“1 am now an operations consultant for 
the Thermoid Division of H. K. Porter 
Company, Inc., and broadening this serv¬ 
ice as management consultant, specializing 
in operating problems of business." 
Sounds like sort of a broad field of spe¬ 
cialization. And Warren is not the only 
one. Who should pop in the door last 
month but our ex-President, George E. 
Parker, who has shaken the soil of Europe 
from his feet and is back home in New- 
buryport. After a strenuous bout that kept 
him in the hospital the early part of the 
summer, George decided there was no 
place like home and has now gone into 
business for himself. Final new business 
item: Romac Laboratories, Inc., of Beverly 
(Mass.), announces that Cyrus W. Haller 
has joined the company as general sales 
manager. Cy had been president of Pio¬ 
neer Electronics and, after a merger, of 
Victoreen Instruments of Cleveland. 

Just to show that not everyone is chang¬ 
ing jobs, here are a couple of other news 
items. “Charles O. Duevel, Jr., has been 
honored with presentation of a 30-year 
pin. All of the local officials of the (Ameri¬ 
can Thermos) company witnessed the brief 
ceremony.” Cy is first V.P. and assistant 
general manager. 

James Enright not only got a pin on his 
35th year with Firestone, but $100 to boot. 
Jim was a member of the company’s first 
College Training Class and six of them 
were still on the job in July to get their 
pins. Jim spent a good many years in 
Brazil and Argentina, but for the past five 
years he’s been back in Akron on special 
auditing projects for Firestone’s foreign 
plants. 

Then there’s President Atherton who, in 
August, celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
his association with New England Mutual. 
Don’t know how you observe such an oc¬ 
casion when you’re head man. Did he 
present himself with a pin? Or did Kay 
pin him? And the Barretts, in celebration 
of Frank's 35 years with New England 
Tel. and Tel., gave themselves a trip 
abroad. A card from some place (is it 
Riproduzione vietata?) in late September 
said: "Kay and I still celebrating the 35th. 
Came here via Brenner Pass after touring 
Swiss and Austrian Alps. Previously been 


in England and West Germany. Now on 
the way to Venice, thence to Rome and 
Paris, and home on the United States." 

Here are people joining or starting new 
businesses or continuing on with old ones 
— all summer long and not a single notice 
of a retirement. Is this sort of thing sea¬ 
sonal? Is it the long cold winters that 
finally get to us? Must remember to make 
a chart sometime. 

Manchester, Mass., has a big new school 
building program, and after long and care¬ 
ful study the committee has retained the 
architectural firm of Whelan and West- 
man. Now that Freddie Westman is a 
North Shore resident he probably wanted 
a job near home to save travel time. For 
those of you who haven’t been around 
Boston recently, travel into town from 
either the North or South Shores is noth¬ 
ing to be taken lightly these days. You 
probably noticed a new name on the bot¬ 
tom of your first class agent’s letter this 
fall, Freddie’s. He and Frank Shaw have 
teamed up for the job. 

For the first time in all these years we 
have a news item about Theodore W. 
Kenyon. Ted has had a very varied and 
colorful career, but somehow he has kept 
out of the news. And now, of all things, 
it’s because he made a speech — probably 
his first one — to the Rotary Club of New 
London. Ted has been an aerial photogra¬ 
pher, flyer, electrical engineer, but pri¬ 
marily an inventor. This is what he was 
telling the Rotarians about: "An inventor 
is sometimes called crazy. It helps,” he is 
reported as saying. The president of the 
Kenyon Laboratory in Old Lyme, Conn., 
says he is now working on a new gyro 
control for aerial photography which will 
permit continuous strip vertical photogra¬ 
phy regardless of the angle of the airplane. 
He’ll do it. Incidentally, Ted has reduced 
the commuting problem to a point ap¬ 
proaching zero. He leaves home in the 
morning, waving goodbye to his wife, 
Teddy, as he crosses the back lawn, pushes 
through a hedge and in about 75 yards is 
in his office. He can come home for lunch 
(if he remembers it —he's an inventor) 
with no lost time, and the cocktail hour 
is only moments away from his desk. 
Sounds rather idyllic for those of us who 
spend a couple of hours a day in travel! 

Hate to end this column on a sorry 
note, but there are two members of the 
Class who are no longer with us. Captain 
James G. McPherson, USN, died last De¬ 
cember. And Tom Boeke, a lawyer of Red¬ 
mond, Ore., died two years ago. There are 
no details on either one. 

Matter of fact, we wqn’t end on this 
note. Here’s the postcard summer log of 
Simonds the Sailor, starting in May: Vene¬ 
zuela, "Just after a $1 million fire. Trop¬ 
ical heat here." June: Newfoundland, 
“Here after trip beyond Arctic Circle at 
Greenland. Do you ever stay in your of¬ 
fice?” June later: Texas. (That was a very 
unimpressive card of the Freeport City 
Hall — looked like a deluxe filling sta¬ 
tion.) July: Newfoundland, ”. . . and now, 
Goose Bay, Labrador.” August: Thule 
(can’t read his hurried scribbling on this 
one, but it’s a beautiful picture of an 
Eskimo and his dog sled — something 
Thule hasn't seen for years). August, later: 
Goose Bay, Labrador (a B-52 over snowy 
mountains). And finally, September: Bos¬ 


ton. Harvard Bridge! “An excellent view.” 
Had a call from Hank that night, late 
Saturday after I’d gone to bed, so never 
did get to see him. Henry gets around. So 
long until next month.— Henry B. Kane, 
Secretary, Room 1-272, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

’25 

Our Class suffered a severe loss with the 
sudden death on September 18, 1959, of 
Henry F. McKenna, Jr. Mac had suffered 
a heart attack early in July and appeared 
to be well on the road to recovery. After 
visiting his doctor on the 18th, he started 
to drive home, had another attack while 
en route, and passed away before reaching 
the hospital. As all of you know, Mac had 
a great love for the Institute and for the 
Class of 1925. He had played an active 
part in our reunions in 1950 and again in 
1955, and had already spent a considerable 
amount of time in planning for our 35th 
coming up in June, 1960. The letter which 
you received from Fred Greer gives fair 
indication of the amount of planning that 
Mac had already accomplished. A new 
reunion chairman has not been appointed 
as yet, but his job is going to be greatly 
reduced by the ground work which has 
been completed. In addition to Mac’s work 
with the Class of 1925, for the past several 
years he has been an associate member of 
the Alumni Council and a regular attend¬ 
ant at the meetings. Here are a few facts 
about Mac that many of us perhaps did 
not realize. In addition to his engineering 
background acquired at M.I.T., he went 
on to obtain both the L.L.B. and LL.M. 
degrees from Suffolk University Law 
School: and with this combination of law 
and engineering training he was one of the 
most highly respected employees of the 
Employers’ Group of Insurance Compa¬ 
nies of Boston. He was most active in the 
safety programs of his company as indi¬ 
cated by the fact that he was a member 
and past president of the Boston chapter 
of the Veterans of Safety, vice-president 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Safety Council, vice- 
president of the Insurance Fleet Safety As¬ 
sociation of Boston, and a member of the 
Accident Prevention Committee and the 
Rating and Accident Prevention Bureau of 
Massachusetts. The sympathy of the entire 
Class goes out to his wife, Thelma, known 
to many of you because of her activities 
in connection with the reunions. In lieu 
of flowers, Thelma requested that gifts be 
made to the M.I.T. Alumni Fund in Hen¬ 
ry’s name. Perhaps some of you, even at 
this late date, would like to make an 
additional gift to the Alumni Fund this 
year in memory of a most loyal Alumnus 
and class member of 1925. 

The third Alumni Officers’ Conference 
at Cambridge in September, and repeated 
in Chicago on October 3, brings some news 
from class members. Mai Davis wrote in 
to indicate his absence from the Cam¬ 
bridge affair was caused by a work pile- 
up resulting from a trip to South America. 
Jim Elliott came down from Minneapolis 
to the Chicago meeting, and it was a 
pleasure to renew our acquaintance and 
discuss M.I.T. of 1925. 
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An item from the Boston Herald a few 
days ago indicates that Mrs. Mary Morri¬ 
son Kennedy has recently been named as 
a Vice-president of the Sheraton Corpora¬ 
tion of America. 

My secretary just reminds me that pos¬ 
sibly some of you might be interested to 
know that I have been appointed acting 
director of the Lowell Institute School for 
this coming year, taking over the adminis¬ 
trative responsibilities of this evening 
school, following the death of Professor 
A. L. Townsend'13. — F. L. Foster. Secre¬ 
tary, Room 5-105. M.I.T. 


’26 

It's a beautiful fall morning here at 
Pigeon Cove so I've allotted only one hour 
to class notes. Actually it's Columbus Day, 
a Massachusetts holiday, and from now on 
there will be very few holidays that will 
permit outside work. Yesterday, Gunner 
and I hung the two Star boat masts under 
the roof of the guest house porch. I'm sure 
the porch was built before the first Star 
boat (1911) but the builder had terrific 
foresight. By making the porch 33 feet in 
length he made it 2 inches longer than 
the mast and left shelves which support 
the foot of the mast at one end of the 
porch and the tip at the other. You may 
recall that two years ago a friend offered 
to let me winter the boat in his garage 
which I found was six feet shorter than the 
boat. "O.K. — then saw a hole in the back 
and let the bow stick through," was my 
friend's reply. I took him literally but I 
could not leave the bow unprotected so 
I built a weatherproof cone from homa- 
sote and fastened it over the hole. It’s no 
architectural masterpiece but it faces the 
woods and it does keep the snow out. Well, 
let's get down to business. 

I have a letter about Corb Hoffman 
from classmate Ken Lord, who is presi¬ 
dent of the M.I.T. Club of Philadelphia: 
"I’m sorry to have to forward you the 
notice of Capt’s death from leukemia. 
Even though he was failing for the past 
year, he worked hard as one of the top 
engineers in the Atomic Energy Division 
of Budd Company. He was a member of 
our M.I.T. Club of Philadelphia and 
worked on our solicitation drives. He left 
a wonderful family consisting of his wife 
and two teenage daughters. Please let the 
fellows know." 

Another Philadelphia news item comes 
as a clipping from the New York Times 
and refers to classmate Dick Jones and we 
quote: "Mrs. Charles Louis Gregg Starn 
and Henry Williams Jones of Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, were married this after¬ 
noon in the Beverly (N.J.) Presbyterian 
Church by the Reverend John B. Smiley." 

These two clippings bring to mind the 
fact that I am a fairly frequent visitor to 
Philadelphia (last week and the week be¬ 
fore) but only to the airport. This is the 
method one uses to commute to Wilming¬ 
ton, Del., these days, all due to an entre¬ 
preneur and a Volkswagen bus. About 
three years ago a fellow started a shuttle 
service with one VW bus; now there are 
seven, plus several conventional taxis in 
the fleet. Consequently, my Philadelphia 


visits usually consist of a dash through 
the airport terminal building in one di¬ 
rection for the VW bus and in the other 
for the plane. I do try to get in an oc¬ 
casional phone call from the airport and 
I recently talked with classmate Bill 
Vaughan, and brought him up to date on 
classmate, Pete Doclger’s handsome new 
cabin cruiser in which he came to Rock- 
port this summer. I also phoned Clifford 
Abrahamson'25, who advises that he lives 
about 20 minutes by taxi from the airport 
so one of these days I plan to detour. I 
learned from Cliff that he follows the 
activities in Pigeon Cove by reading the 
'26 class notes! (Doc Foster — please give 
credit line if the clipping services give you 
this item for your '25 notes). On a recent 
visit to Wilmington I saw Howard Hum¬ 
phrey in an elevator but the doors were 
closing as I called to him. Thanks to an 
alert operator the doors reopened and I 
had a quick chat with Howard in the 
lobby of the Nemours building. Howard 
advised that he has been making weekly 
trips to Boston to visit his youngest son 
at the Children’s Hospital. Mrs. Hum¬ 
phrey is staying in Boston during the 
treatment period and we hope to get to¬ 
gether with them while they are here. 
I’ve over run my one hour and there is 
still a nice letter here from Guy Frisbie 
about his European trip, but you will hear 
about it next month. Why don’t you take 
a tip from Guy and write us a short note, 
too? It’s such a balmy day that I nearly 
forgot about the time lag and that these 
notes will not be published until Decem¬ 
ber — so to all the Class (and to those from 
other classes, tool) a very Merry Christ¬ 
mas. — George Warren Smith, Secretary, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company, 
Inc., Room 325, 140 Federal Street, Boston 
10, Mass. 

’27 

An announcement was recently received 
from Hamilton Management Corporation 
of the appointment of Major General 
Frederic E. Glantzberg, USAF, retired, as 
Savannah District Manager for Hamilton 
Funds. Fritz will make his headquarters at 
the DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

The annual report of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Fund was of considerable interest. 
Our Class' contributions to the fund for 
many years have been under the adminis¬ 
tration of Alf K. Berle, with James A. 
Lyles now acting as special gifts chairman. 
In the year ending June 30, 1959, 248 or 
42 percent of 594 active class members 
made a total contribution of $16,428, or 
an average of $66.00 per contributor. Since 
1940 our Class has made a total contribu¬ 
tion of $114,000 to the Alumni Fund. Cer¬ 
tain other specific benefactions received by 
M.I.T. from 1927, including our 25th re¬ 
union gift, bring the total class contri¬ 
bution to $222,000, a creditable showing. 

Alfred M. Norton died suddenly Sep¬ 
tember 9, in Portland, Maine. His home 
was in Wiscasset, Maine, and he had been 
plant engineer at the Bath Iron Works 
since 1945. Pete was an active hunter and 
fisherman in northern Maine woods and 
a salt-water boatman out of Southport. 
He was chairman of the board of trustees 


of Miles Memorial Hospital of Damari- 
scotta. He is survived by his widow, a son, 
two daughters and eight grandchildren. 

I believe we last reported Erik Hofman 
as working with Esso Standard in Buenos 
Aires. After returning to New York in 
1955, he was appointed Esso's manager in 
Mexico in 1956, and now lives in Mexico 
City. I saw him here in New York a few 
weeks ago and he is the same debonair 
Erik. 

An interesting article (partly para¬ 
phrased below) recently appeared in Con¬ 
trol Engineering giving a summary of Nat 
Cohn's 32 years with instrument-maker 
Leeds and Northrup Company. At the 
start of his career, the electric utility in¬ 
dustry was just beginning to use automatic 
generation controls to supplement conven¬ 
tional speed governors. Practically the only 
automatic control was for the simple regu¬ 
lation of frequency. Control was restricted 
to a utility’s own system, often to a single 
generator. Over the years, he has watched 
this interest mushroom until today U.S. 
utilities are tied together in complex 
power pools — all automatically con¬ 
trolled; they load their systems with elec¬ 
tronic dispatch computers. Nat has not 
only watched this advancement in control 
technology, but he has contributed heavily 
to it. His greatest contributions were to 
come in tie-line bias control. In this ar¬ 
rangement, all areas but one were on 
tie-line bias; the single area controlled 
frequency, taking up any “slop” in regula¬ 
tion. The big problem was how much each 
area should be biased — meaning to what 
extent stations should pick up generation, 
if trouble appeared elsewhere on the in¬ 
terconnection. Many utilities urged a 
small bias, fearing they would otherwise 
upset their own areas or would carry more 
than their share of the load. In an inter¬ 
pretation of tie-line bias control, pre¬ 
sented at a special meeting in 1956 of util¬ 
ity pool groups, Nat analyzed the effect of 
different bias settings, and derived equa¬ 
tions for the magnitude of response. This 
gave the utility men a basis for agreeing 
on preferred settings, thus resolving a con¬ 
troversy that had smouldered for many 
years. The presentation was so outstand¬ 
ing that he was asked to prepare an Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers paper 
incorporating it; it won an A.I.E.E. prize 
that year. Although bias tie-line control 
solved one part of the power pool prob¬ 
lem, how to allocate generation demand to 
the co-operating utilities, another part of 
the problem, remained: how to achieve the 
required area generation most economical¬ 
ly. By 1950, utilities were following an ap¬ 
proach in which they set one station as a 
master and related other stations to it. 
Cohn felt it would be better to relate sta¬ 
tion programming to total generation 
rather than one station which might be 
fast or slow and therefore would make 
all other stations fast or slow. To solve 
this, Nat proposed programming reference 
combining feed-back and feed forward. He 
was awarded a patent on a system which 
adds the prevailing total generation (a 
feed-back) to the power required to meet 
the area demand (a feed forward) to com¬ 
pute the total desired output of the area. 
A paper describing this system won an 
A.I.E.E. prize, and was responsible for his 
being made a fellow of A.I.E.E. in 1954.— 
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J. S. Harris, Secretary, Shell Oil Company, 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 

’28 

Alumni Day last June was particularly 
well attended by ’28ers. Including the 
ladies, a total of 25 were registered for the 
day’s events. Nearly all attended the ban¬ 
quet, social hour, and the Boston Pops 
Orchestra concert. Following is the list: 
Beryl and Elbridge Atwood, Rose and 
Maurice Beren, Bill Carlisle, Dorothea 
and Jack Chamberlain, Dave Donovan, 
Frances and Jim Donovan, Helen and 
Roland Earle, Olive and Newton Foster, 
Helen and Bob Harris, Florence and 
Ralph Jope, Carrol Smith, Walt Smith, 
Gus Solomons, Anna and Will Tibbetts, 
and Ruth and Abe Woolf. If you have 
not attended an Alumni Day on campus, 
you should plan to do so. It is a wonder¬ 
ful way to meet with your classmates in 
an off-reunion year and to catch up on 
Institute developments. 

Gus Solomons is now in charge of elec¬ 
trical testing in the central-technical de¬ 
partment of Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Quincy, Mass. Outside of business Gus is 
active in Cambridge civic affairs and is a 
member of the executive board, Cam¬ 
bridge Community Center; member of the 
board of managers, Cambridge Tubercu¬ 
losis Association; member of the board of 
managers of the Mount Auburn Hospi¬ 
tal; and member of the executive council 
for Cambridge, Boy Scouts of America. In 
1957, Gus almost made the Cambridge, 
Mass., school committee; we note that he 
is running for the office again this year. 
Our best wishes, Gus —we hope that you 
make it this timel Son, Gus, Jr., is in his 
fifth year in the Institute’s Department 
of Architecture. Young Gus has had the 
Tech Show lead role in each of the past 
four years and, in addition, was chief 
choreographer last year. To you both, 
gentlemen, our congratulations and the 
sincere admiration of the Class! 

The Patriot Ledger, Quincy, Mass., 
August 6, 1959, has given us some inter¬ 
esting news of Eric Hartmann and his 
family. Eric’s sister, Mrs. Aribert Kluth, 
paid him a visit from Salzgitter, Ger¬ 
many. This was their first meeting in 35 
years. The news item also included the 
information that Eric’s daughter. Erica, 
was married on June 13 to Douglas Crab¬ 
tree of Needham, Mass. Eric, it pleased 
us to hear of your family reunion! To the 
young people, our best wishes for a long 
and happy life! Bill Hurst has been at 
it again! This time he has written a 
highly mathematical paper on “Interfer¬ 
ence Between Oil Fields” for publication 
by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of 
American Institute of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neers. Bill is a petroleum consultant with 
his office in Houston, Texas. If you think 
you are a mathematician you must read 
Bill’s paper. As for us, we are completely 
awed! 

Jim Donovan, in his post as Alumni 
Fund special gifts chairman for the Class, 
has received a number of letters from 
classmates. One from J. Gordon Collins 
informs us that he is now with the Mor¬ 
ton Chemical Company in Chicago, Ill. 


Jay and his wife have just had a new 
baby daughter! This, we are sure, gives 
Jay some kind of a record—one which is 
likely to last! — George I. Chatfield, 
Secretary, 11 Winfield Avenue, Harrison, 
N.Y.; Walter J. Smith, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 15 Acorn Park, Cambridge, Mass. 

29 

As reported in last month’s notes, there 
was a small re-reunion on October 3 at 
Bald Peak, including Joan and Wally Gale, 
Clara and Ed Farmer, Kay and Eric Bian- 
chi, Fran and Paul Donahue, Marie and 
Jim Fahey, Mary and Frank Mead, Helen 
and Hugh Hamilton, Ellen and Ken Hor- 
gan, and Olive and Gordon Williams. Peg 
and I unfortunately could not attend, but 
we have a quick run-down from Frank 
Mead. They convened on Friday night. 
On Saturday golf was the order of the day. 
Frank Mead took his dogs off to the woods 
and reports getting a woodcock and a 
partridge. Saturday night the whole gang, 
including Wally’s brother Oliver and his 
wife Mim, and those still at the club, was 
entertained at the Gales’s. In the evening 
Frank Mead showed slides of the 30th 
reunion, of which he had taken a great 
many. He also showed some that Elmer 
Skonberg had taken. 

Frank reports that the weather during 
the entire weekend was what it should 
have been in June, real summer weather 
even though the trees had started to turn. 
Frank also reports that he saw Elmer 
Skonberg last week, who was in this area 
to attend his brother's funeral. Elmer has 
our sympathies. 

A report from the New York Times tells 
of the death of John G. Kirkwood who re¬ 
ceived his doctorate with us in 1929. John 
was chairman of the department of chem¬ 
istry at Yale University. He also taught at 
Cal Tech, University of Chicago, and 
Cornell, as well as M.I.T. 

Boys, I’m really crying for news. How 
about some newsy letters? — Fisher Hills, 
Assistant Secretary, 62 Whittemore Ave¬ 
nue, Cambridge 40, Mass. 

’SO 

We had a note from A1 Deyarmond re¬ 
cently. He is working at the Technical 
Military Planning Operation (TEMPO) of 
General Electric Company at Santa Bar¬ 
bara, Calif. Jim George (Jim Papadopoulos) 
wrote to say that back in 1935 or there¬ 
abouts he dropped 9/10ths of his name and 
since then has been known as James 
George. He said that the change was based 
on two theories; first, his luck was so bad 
then that any move on his part was bound 
to be a move in the right direction; second, 
no one could properly pronounce his name, 
anyway. Jim is now with the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, as a 
guided missiles and weapons engineer. He 
has a son, Kimoy Theodore George, who is 
now a freshman at M.I.T., Course XV. 

Here are some news items from Bob 
Henderson. He says that to the best of his 
knowledge Bernabe Barrios is still operat¬ 
ing a rather large cattle ranch north of 


Tampico, Mexico, and is also distributing 
certain agricultural chemicals in his area. 
Denis Agar was in Val d’Or, Quebec, doing 
exploration work for several companies 
when Bob last heard from him. Bob says 
of himself: “It’s a bit difficult to describe 
my own work at the present time other 
than to say that I seem to be traveling 
around looking at many mining properties. 
A few months ago 1 was named general 
manager of Western Operations for Cli¬ 
max Molybdenum Company, a division of 
American Metal Climax, Inc.” Bob added 
that if he ever completely understands all 
that he is doing, he will certainly try to 
bring us up to date. 

Through a Phi Gamma Delta publica¬ 
tion we have received word that Art Mc¬ 
Cullough is now industrial relations 
manager of Birdsboro Steel Foundry and 
Machine Company of Birdsboro, Pa. 
Charlie Parker of Gorham, Maine, chief 
engineer of W. H. Hinman, Inc., was 
awarded a professional degree of civil en¬ 
gineering at the graduation exercises of the 
University of Maine last June. This infor¬ 
mation was received by way of a news¬ 
clipping from the Sunday Telegram, Port¬ 
land, Maine. The degree was conferred on 
Charlie for his achievements in the field 
of civil engineering and his thesis in steel- 
tired rollers. The last such degree was con¬ 
ferred by the University in 1943. To 
mention some of his achievements: he 
made the original design of the airfield 
pavement at the now famous Thule Air 
Base in Greenland; he was associated with 
the airfield pavement construction of 
Kindley Field, Bermuda; he made evalua¬ 
tions of airfield pavements at Keflavik, Ice¬ 
land; and he was consultant engineer on 
the Maine Turnpike, the New Jersey Turn¬ 
pike, and the Kansas Turnpike. He is the 
author of many technical articles, and is 
active on the Pennsylvania branch of the 
technical committees of the American So¬ 
ciety for Testing Materials. 

We have best regards from Bill Wye 
through Jim George, who saw him recently. 
Bill is, according to Jim, this nation's 
guardian of important patent matters. He 
looks well and is still a strong exponent of 
a marvelous philosophy of self-sufficiency. 
"He is a true Stoic,” to quote Jim. We 
learned recently that Dick Wilson has been 
promoted from assistant manager of film 
manufacturing at Kodak Park (Eastman 
Kodak Company) to manager, and that 
Ralph Peters was recently installed as 
chairman of the New York-Canadian divi¬ 
sion of the Paper Industry Management 
Association. We had the opportunity of 
talking with Ralph and Tony Savina dur¬ 
ing the Alumni Officers’ Conference at 
M.I.T. this fall. 

We have received the following changes 
of address: Raymond J. Bowley, 13 Dubois 
Street, Darien, Conn.; Theodore E. Bridge, 
231 Villanova Road, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Robert S. Cook, 2466 West 36th Avenue, 
San Mateo, Calif.; Russell Fanning, 909 
Beachview Drive, Ft. Walton Beach, Fla.; 
Mrs. Frances Frazier, 411 Margaret Street, 
San Antonio 9, Texas; Edgar M. Hawkins, 
Jr., 84 Five- Mile River Road, Darien, 
Conn.: Allan Intriligator, 21 Virginia Ave¬ 
nue, Freeport, N.Y.; Orland M. Johnson, 
4970 Helen Way, Sacramento 22, Calif.; 
Miss Frances L. Parker, Scripps Institute 
of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif.; Charles 
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H. Small, 3706 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C.; Myron T. 
Smith, General Radio Company, West 
Concord, Mass.; Dr. Joseph R. Stevens, 
J. R. Baker Chemical Company, 4505 
Henry Street, Easton, Pa.; Jonathan G. 
Swift, 153 Steele Road, West Hartford 7, 
Conn.; King Tow, 75 Rose Street, Placer- 
ville, Calif.; Elroy Webber, 2 Crescent Hill, 
Springfield 5, Mass.; James R. Winterbot- 
tom. Gulf Oil Corporation, 403 Atlas Build¬ 
ing, Charleston 1, W. Va. 

I take this opportunity to send best 
wishes to all for a happy holiday season. — 
George P. Wadsworth, Secretary, Room 
2-285, M.I.T.; Ralph W. Peters, Assistant 
Secretary, 249 Hollywood Avenue, Roches¬ 
ter, N.Y.;- Louise Hall, Assistant Secretary, 
Box 6636, College Station, Durham, N.C. 

11 

1931 was well represented at the recent 
Alumni Officers’ Conference held in Cam¬ 
bridge early in September. Sam Bensinger, 
my roommate at Baker House during the 
conference, is still in Washington, D.C. 
He and his brother are building houses 
in the low to medium price range and, 
judging from his youthful appearance, the 
work agrees with him. Gordon Brown, 
Dean of Engineering at Tech, entertained 
us during one of the luncheons with some 
of his experiences during the summer. 
Ralph Davis and Ed Hubbard, who have 
paired up and done an outstanding job as 
fund raisers for our Class, were also on 
hand. Ralph has been spending consider¬ 
able time in Canada on business lately 
and was fortunate enough to have his fam¬ 
ily with him part of the time. Also en¬ 
joyed seeing Hal Gurney again. He has 
his own consulting business in Boston with 
two others. Bob Leadbetter came up from 
Montclair and headed off to his place on 
Nantucket after the conference. He is now 
with the export department of Curtis- 
Wright and spends some of his time in 
Europe. Class prexy Howie Richardson, 
looking fit as a fiddle, told us he is still 
traveling as much as ever. He is looking 
foTward to spending more time with his 
family on the new job as Executive Vice- 
president of the Stanley Works. John 
Swanton, our outstanding class agent, had 
his usual smile, even when he cajoled the 
rest of us into signing the class letters with 
him at the end of the conference. All in 
all, the conference was a great success and 
it was a pleasure to see so many of our 
classmates again. 

It was a shock to learn of the death of 
Nicholas K. Lucas of 1 Indian Drive. Old 
Greenwich, Conn., on August 28. Nicholas 
had been involved in an automobile ac¬ 
cident on the preceding Tuesday and 
suffered head injuries, but had been re¬ 
leased after treatment by the Greenwich 
Hospital. Our deepest sympathy to his 
wife, Dorothy, and two children, Nicholas 
C. and Katv. 

The following address changes have 
been received: John W. Borden, Jr., 388 
Sea View Avenue, Swansea, Mass., Edward 
F. Coy, 10210 Tarpon Drive, Treasure 
L'and, St. Petersburg 6, Fla., and Colonel 
Fred J. Elser, c/o C. C. Arthur, 5160 Dahl¬ 
ia Drive, Los Angeles 41, Calif. — Edwin 


S. Worden, Secretary, 9 Murvon Ct., West- 
port, Conn., Gordon A. Speedie, Assistant 
Secretary, 90 Falmouth Road, Arlington, 
Mass. 

12 

This is the time of year when each of 
you will be contacted by our class agents, 
George K. Kerisher, XVI, and Donald B. 
Gilman, X. Many of you will also be con¬ 
tacted by the class representative in your 
area for the special gifts solicitation. Our 
Boston local area chairman, Carroll L. 
Wilson, XV, is already after quite a few 
of us to make contacts. Please see that 
our class record for giving climbs because 
the Institute really needs the help of 
everyone. 

A1 Dietz, XVII, spent a good part of the 
summer in Russia. His activities there are 
reported in the November issue of The 
Review. Be sure to see what one of our 
classmates did for the great fair in Mos¬ 
cow. One of the interesting sidelights was 
his return from Moscow via Athens and 
visiting with his two children who hap¬ 
pened to be in Corinth on their tour of 
Europe. 

Your secretary needs more information 
from each of you to make these notes in¬ 
teresting. Otherwise I shall have to write 
about myself. There will be no class notes 
for the next issue because your secretary 
is going to spend a month in Vienna 
helping the International Atomic Energy 
Agency set up their program of research 
and development in the disposal of radio¬ 
active wastes. We have been very active 
here at M.I.T. over the past 10 years in 
developing processes for the treatment of 
low-level and high-level wastes from the 
various activities of the A.E.C. and isotope 
users. More on that trip later! — Rolf 
Eliassen, Secretary, Room 1-138, M.I.T. 

18 

Pete du Pont, our class President, was 
in Cambridge on October 5 for the dedi¬ 
cation of the Athletic Center, made pos¬ 
sible by David du Pont, Pete’s brother. 
Pete looked as chipper as always. The 
Center, and all it means to Tech, has 
been recorded elsewhere in The Review. 
The remarkable fact — and one for each 
of us to ponder — is that young David 
had the perception and the foresight to 
recognize one of the most urgent of Tech’s 
needs and then took the proper steps to 
take care of that need. Although most of 
us are up to our ears in meeting college 
tuition payments and therefore searching 
for a spare dollar, the thought of leaving 
something to M.I.T. is worth a good deal 
of consideration, not as payment of an 
obligation but simply to make it possible 
for young men in the future to get as 
good an education as we had. 

Award of the month goes to Lou Bal- 
boni, II, for receiving the Chrysler Qual¬ 
ity Dealer Award. Lon operates outside 
of nearby Norwood; he is a member of 
the local school building committee and 
is a former town meeting member. Lou 
missed our 25th, and for good reason; he 


was just marriedl Bob Hcntschel, IX, 
Product Development Manager at E. I. 
du Pont, got prominent attention with 
his paper on ’’Structure-Property Rela¬ 
tionships in Synthetic Fiber Papers" at 
the fall research symposium at the Insti¬ 
tute of Paper Chemistry, attended by 200 
of the top scientists in the field of paper 
and pulp research. 

Bill Huston, VIII, also presented a 
paper in June in Holland under the awe¬ 
some title of "Comparison of Constant- 
Level and Randomizcd-Step Tests of Full 
Scale Structures as Indicators of Fatigue 
Critical Components.” The next time the 
wings on your plane start to flutter, just 
think of Bill. Bill reports a number of 
interesting visits to aeronautical research 
centers in England, France, and Germany. 
With five little Hustons on the family 
payroll. Bill reports they are building a 
new house. Just one doggone expense 
after another. 

Word, too, from Beau Whitton, XVII, 
who represented M.I.T. at the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new president at Davidson 
College in North Carolina last spring. 
Beau's name comes up frequently here in 
Cambridge for all he does for Tech. 

On the move — and we would welcome 
specifics to share with the Class: Harry 
Garber, VI, from Los Angeles all the way 
to MacLean, Va.; John Cashman, XVII, 
from Clifton, N.J., to Melbourne, Fla., — 
and when these notes appear we would 
welcome an invitation to visit you, John!; 
and Ed Sann, X, from Wilmington, Del., 
to Lima, Ohio. 

Got a pleasant reminder from Lou 
Flanders the other day: he is the unsung 
hero of the Class. Let’s give him a hand, 
boys and girls, so he will have a good 
Christmas and have to spend less time 
signing the next class agent letters. And 
let’s have some news; your secretary de¬ 
lights in writer’s cramp. — R. M. Kim¬ 
ball, Secretary, Room 3-234, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 

14 

This summer I spent in Colombia, South 
America, looking after our family furniture 
factory. Life becomes complicated when 
one “commutes" such distances. It can be 
downright embarrassing when one relieves 
the manager and swaps houses. I had to 
explain to an astounded visitor that the 
manager’s wife was living in my house in 
Connecticut and my wife was living in his 
house in Cali. But more problems than 
that arise. Mail goes to Colombia when I 
am here and vice versa. Thus I got notice 
today that I must write the class notes 
and mail them todavl And not a single 
unsolicited letter is here to help fill these 
pages. 

But here is news of Alfonso Garrido who 
is Cali's most prominent and successful 
architect. Since 1943, when his wonderful 
brother died, he has designed and con¬ 
structed 345 buildings, many of them the 
most important in and around Cali. These 
include: the city railway station, the 2000- 
bed hospital, beautiful bank buildings, 
beer and tobacco factories, and schools. He 
has specialized in "everything”; so much 
so that today he spends a few days a week 
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working on his large agricultural and cattle 
estates. He would have come to our 25th 
reunion, but came down with typhoid as 
he was about to leave. One of his four 
children will be entering M.I.T. in 1961 to 
study chemical engineering. The other boy 
will go to an agricultural college, presum¬ 
ably so Alfonso can turn over the operation 
of his estates to him. 

Robert Moody left the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany eight months ago, after making a 
valiant attempt to upset the American 
economy. You see, he was in charge of all 
imports of foreign made Ford cars and he 
virtually flooded the market with his 15 
warehouses dotted around the country. 
Now he is gloating down in Florida, after 
successfully forcing the big three into the 
small car field. Supposedly he has his own 
car agency, but most likely he’s leading a 
life of leisure and of a recluse, avoiding 
public notice until the storm caused by the 
small cars dies down. Rad Edmonds has 
had an important promotion from his 
former position in Olin Mathieson where 
he searched for new possibilities for old 
products and studied new products. Now 
he is co-ordinator of engineering and pro¬ 
duction, embracing all current and planned 
chemical production. Frank Feeley says 
Rad is superbly qualified for this new task. 
Frank is busy in Olin Mathieson in their 
manufacturing services division which they 
are now expanding. He is their expert on 
steam and power, of which the chemical 
industry uses no small quantity. His 
pleasure sailing from Larchmont was a bit 
fog-bound this summer, but not so his son, 
who seems to be a whiz at math and will 
go to M.I.T. via Princeton. 

Rudy Churchill recently completed 25 
years at W. T. Grant for which he was duly 
feted. That record cannot be broken by 
any classmate and it would be surprising 
if any of us knows a more capable mer¬ 
chandising expert. He is group merchandis¬ 
ing manager for the variety and hard lines 
which make up one-third of the company’s 
business. Rudy loves his work as it was his 
initial interest that made him seek it 25 
years ago. His three sons are 21, 16, and 9, 
strategically spaced for amortization of 
educational expenses. The eldest soon will 
be graduating from Amherst, but the sec¬ 
ond might go to M.I.T. Rudy has consented 
to be our class agent for the Alumni Fund, 
and he is hoping that our good 48 percent 
participation will be raised through our 
co-operation to a magic 50 percent or 
better. It becomes easier for the Class as 
we get older and I’m sure all of us will 
want to help him lead us to that goal. 
Apart from being class agent, Rudy wants 
us to drop in on him at his centrally lo¬ 
cated office. He enjoyed a recent visit from 
Wally Wise who is pushing sales of Sar¬ 
gent’s ingenious tool from his office in New 
Haven. Rudy also saw Dr. John Burwell, 
who is director of research for American- 
Standard. (Do you have any heating or 
plumbing problems at home?) Rudy talked 
with Neal Karr, who is vice-president in 
charge of special products at Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company in New York. He 
also wants us to take our hats off to our 
entrepreneur Fred Vaughan, who has his 
own business in the competitive box in¬ 
dustry, at Lindenhurst, L. I. His phone is 
TUrner 8-8120, but don’t despair when 
you find it is always busy. 


By the way, M.I.T. has quite a good name 
in Colombia. The M.I.T. Club of Colombia 
got 30 members from around the country, 
most of whom flew at least 300 miles to 
Cali, for their yearly meeting. Right then 
and there they started a scholarship fund 
to send a Colombian to M.I.T. There was 
an outsider, a Georgia Tech grad, at the 
meeting, who refused to contribute. So I 
hired him for our local factory and will 
make him contribute indirectly. The club 
will get contributions from the local in¬ 
dustries, including ours. If you want to 
help M.I.T. get more money, send me some 
ideas of what products to make. Yes, this 
is an advertisement for my new research, 
development, and manufacturing com¬ 
pany, Amring Company, at 11 Market 
Street, Stamford, Conn. A good portion of 
money made from new ideas will be sent 
to M.I.T. Drop any of us a line as to what 
your news is. All of us want to hear it. 
Best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. — James Eder, Secretary, 
1 Lockwood Road, Riverside, Conn.; other 
Secretaries, Harold Thayer, 415 West 
Jackson Road, Webster Groves 19, Mo.; 
King Crosby, Longwood Road, Hunting- 
ton 1, W. Va., Malcolm Stevens, Room 
1-139, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

35 

Missed the November issue. Sorry! The 
deadline had come and gone before I 
realized it. Here are some notes left over 
from last spring. Charles A. Piper was 
promoted to head the Bendix Computer 
Division’s new applied mathematics sec¬ 
tion in Los Angeles. He had been assist¬ 
ant to the vice-president of engineering. 
B. B. Brownell, who is chief engineer of 
Electro-Motive Division of General Motors 
at La Grange, Ill., was a contributor to 
their Engineering Journal with an article 
entitled “A New Product Design: Evolu¬ 
tion of a 6000-kw Generating Plant for 
Peak and Reserve Capacity." Wesley 
(Wes) H. Loomis, 3rd, President of Gen¬ 
eral Telephone Directory Company, vis¬ 
ited Honolulu this year. Wes and his wife, 
Polly, have a daughter Betsy 18, and two 
sons, Joe 16 and Fred 9. Paul Cohen, head 
of the engineering section of Underwater 
Armament Engineering Department of 
Surface Armament Division of Sperry 
Gyroscope, presented a paper entitled, 
"The Submarine Surveillance Problem,” 
at the Fire Control Symposium at the 
Navy Submarine Base, New London, 
Conn., last May. The, May 10 issue of the 
Boston Sunday Globe had a long and in¬ 
teresting article about the Jarrell-Ash Com¬ 
pany of Newtonville, Mass. This company, 
headed by Richard Jarrell, who is presi¬ 
dent and chairman of the board, is the 
largest manufacturer of emission grating 
spectographs in the world. 

The following classmates attended the 
Alumni banquet last June: Randolph An- 
tonsen, Chester and Mrs. Bond, Beverly 
and Mrs. Dudley, Edward Edgar, Thomas 
and Mrs. Graham, Peter Grant, Oliver and 
Mrs. Hoag, Allan and Mrs. Mowatt, Ber¬ 
nard Nelson, John and Mrs. Quinn, Rich¬ 
ard and Mrs. Rice and Cason Rucker. 1 
was unable to attend the banquet but 
met them all at the inauguration and at 


lunch. All are enthusiastically looking 
forward to our 25th reunion next year. 
Your reunion committee is working hard 
and if you read the class agent Hank 
King’s letter in October, you will know 
that the fund raising is doing well but 
not as well as could be if we had greater 
participation. If you have not given — 
give; if you have given — give more; also 
get after your classmates to give. Let’s 
make a real good showing! 

When the Suffolk Downs race track 
opened September 19 for night harness 
racing it was due in part to the work of 
Arthur S. Hamilton, Jr., who designed 
l he lighting. The ‘tunnel of light’ makes 
this track the best illuminated racing sur¬ 
face in the country. — Francis W. Mul- 
downey, Jr., Secretary, 1109 Boylston 
Street, Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 

36 

We did not make the November issue 
but hope to do better in the coming 
months. We look forward to the very 
pleasant duty of co-ordinating and in some 
cases creating, news each month for you 
guys and gals. 

Classmates are still pretty much on 
the move. John Chapper is now at 44 
Linden Street, Swampscott, Mass. Carlyle 
Jacob has moved to 120 Babcock Street, 
Brookline 46, Mass. Jim Souder Can be 
contacted at 202 Millwood Road, Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. Luis Emilio’s new address is 
Route 1, Box 619, Escondido, Calif. E. W. 
Matthews is now with Hayes Aircraft 
Company, Municipal Airport, Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. Walter Mathesuis has moved to 
RD 1, Beaver, Pa. Arnold Clarke can be 
located at Apartment 3-12, 600 Bedford 
Road, I'leasantville, N.Y. Frank Phillips 
is at Featherbed Lane, New Vernon, N.J. 
Captain Hugh Knerr is with the Office of 
Naval Research, 346 Broadway, New York 
13, N.Y. Phil Vincent can be contacted 
at River Road 2, New Hope, Pa. Webster 
Francis’ new address is 6 Greenridgc Road, 
Rochester, N.Y. John Bete is now at l’O 
Box 311, Greenfield, Mass. 

Our Class was represented at the 
Alumni banquet by: Ed Dashefsky, Vince 
Estabrook, Bill Garth, Alice (Hunter) 
Kimball, Leo Kramer, Hal Miller, Elliott 
Robinson and Dorian Shainin. 

Former Burlington, Vt., Mayor Doug 
Cairns discussed “'File Right to Work,” in 
an address before the Burlington Lions 
Club. Earlier Doug had helped form a 
Vermont committee to back the right-to- 
work law in the legislature. Doug, now a 
member of the board of aldermen, heads 
an oil company in Burlington. Harold 
Smyth has written a technical paper which 
appeared in the June issue of the Ameri¬ 
can Ceramic Society Journal. The paper 
was entitled “Elastic Properties of Glasses” 
and was the result of research conducted 
at Rutgers. He is a research professor at 
the School of Ceramics. 

Bernard Sturgis, Director of the Du 
Pont Company’s Petroleum Laboratory, 
has been named Secretary of the Division 
of Petroleum Chemistry, American Chemi¬ 
cal Society. He joined Du Pont in 1936 as 
a research chemist in the rubber chemicals 
field and 10 years later became head of 
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the petroleum chemicals division of the 
company's Jackson Laboratory, where he 
directed research on tetraethyl lead and 
petroleum additives. 

Bernard was assigned to the company’s 
Petroleum Laboratory in 1951 and was 
named director in February, 1956. More 
than a score of patents have been granted 
in his name, and in 1954 he received the 
Society of Automotive Engineers’ Horn¬ 
ing Memorial Award for the outstanding 
technical paper on engines and fuels pre¬ 
sented that year. He is an active member 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, the American Petroleum 
Institute, the National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for Aeronautics, the Combustion 
Institute, and the Co-ordinating Research 
Council, and is a national councilor and 
chairman of the Council Standing Com¬ 
mittee on local Sectional Activities of the 
American Chemical Society. 

A few more changes of address: Bill 
Smith is now at 376 Main Street, West 
Medway, Mass. A1 Klemka’s new address 
is 29 Manor Drive, Hudson, Ohio. Alden 
Anderson has moved to 25 Bubier Road, 
Marblehead, Mass. Jack Myers is presently 
working at the Lockheed Missiles and 
Space Division in Sunnyvale, Calif., as a 
flight test analysis engineer.— Jim Leary, 
Secretary, One Putnam Park, Creenwich, 
Conn, 

’37 

Leo Moore is at the Institute, He and 
his wife, Christine, have five children and 
live at 80 Cushing Avenue, Belmont, Mass. 
Michael Zinchuk lives at 76 Gateway 
Drive, Springfield, Mass., with his wife, 
Ann. Don Duncan is an associate professor 
of physics at the Pratt Institute, School 
of Engineering, Brooklyn, N.Y. He and his 
family spent the summer of 1955 in Scot¬ 
land and their other summers at Ocean 
Grove, N.Y. The Duncans and their two 
children live at 179 Steuben Street, Brook¬ 
lyn, N.Y. Nick Nickerson left DeBello and 
Richardson, Inc., on March I, 1958, and 
now is working for Arthur D. Little as 
senior staff associate in the research and 
development division as of November 1, 
1958. Donald Kerr is an associate professor 
of physics at Johns Hopkins University. 
He is married and he and Barbara have 
two children. Martin Kuban assumed du¬ 
ties of chief engineer and plant superin¬ 
tendent of Velvac, Inc., Milwaukee, in 1958. 
He is the owner of the Choralyre Com¬ 
pany, Milwaukee, makers of choral folios. 
The Kubans, Martin and Lorrayne, an¬ 
nounce the arrival of a third child on 
October 24, 1958, a daughter, Rhonda. 
Ray Dreselly is the chemical products co¬ 
ordinator manager of the manufacturing 
office of the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company, Houston, Texas. He and Nell 
live at 2309 Missouri Street, Baytown, 
Texas. Vic Kron is a doctor and is the 
plant medical director, Campbell Soup 
Company, Chicago, III. The Krons, Vic, 
Honor, and three children, live at 1514 
Scotdale Road, LaGrangg Park, Ill. 

Bill Bakarian, with his wife Helen, and 
their two children, live at 185 Whistler 
Road, Munsey Park, Manhassett, Long 


Island, N.Y. Quentin Berg with his wife 
Kari and their six children, live at 1550 
Brandt Avenue, New Cumberland, Pa. 
Harry Kohl is the material director of the 
Lockheed Missile and Space Division. The 
Kohls, Harry and Edna, with their two 
children, live at 455 Golden Oak Drive, 
Portola Valley, Calif. Archie Ahmad- 
jian, with his wife Louise and their two 
children, is now living at 170 Prospect 
Street, Ramsey, N. J. Frank Lewis is with 
the General Radio Company, which has 
recently moved from Cambridge to West 
Concord, Mass. He is in the engineering 
department and works at producing low- 
noise frequency multiplier chains for mi¬ 
crowave measurements. Frank and his wife 
Beatrice, with their four children, live at 
15 Woodland Road, Lexington, Mass. 

The list of those planning to attend our 
25th reunion is ever growing and includes 
the following additions: Leo Moore, Nick 
Nickerson, Martin Kuban, Ray Dreselly, 
Vic Kron, Bill Bakarian, Quentin Berg, 
Harry Kohl, Archie Ahmadjian, and Frank 
Lewis. Just heard from Windy Johns re¬ 
cently. As chairman of our 25th reunion, 
he urges all of us to answer the postcards 
and signify our intentions. — Robert H. 
Thorsen, Secretary, 506 Riverside Avenue, 
Medford, Mass.; Curtis Powell, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 5-323, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Jerome Salny, Assistant Secretary, 
Egbert Hill, Morristown, N.J. 

’38 

In planning these notes, I continue to be 
amazed at how quickly clippings get to be 
several months old. A while back a paper 
by Yale Brozen was published on the edi¬ 
torial page of the Wall Street Journal. On 
checking back I find it was March 30 and I 
regret not mentioning the article sooner. 
The topic of his paper concerns the real 
roots of inflation and to me it makes a great 
deal of sense. Some recent advertising by 
Motorola, Inc., has included a photo of 
Dan Noble. The publicity discusses the ac¬ 
tivities of three of the company’s divisions 
which are responsible to Dr. Noble, who 
is executive vice-president. 

A news item reports that Clark Robinson 
has returned from a trip to Russia where 
he attended the International Conference 
on High Energy Physics. Clark, accom¬ 
panied by his wife Rachel, spent 16 days 
in Russia. The Robinsons also spent four 
weeks traveling in western Europe. Another 
member of the Class has been in Europe 
recently. Bert Grosselfinger writes from 
Finland that he has been there to start 
operations in a chlorine plant. He suspects 
that it has the distinction of being the 
world’s most northerly plant of its kind. 

I hqve had a call from Donald Mac¬ 
Donald. Donald, who as many of you know 
is in the State Department, was making a 
tour of New England on personnel matters. 
He is currently stationed in Washington, 
D.C. Finally, a mid-August clipping indi¬ 
cates that Aram Kerkian has announced 
his candidacy for mayor of Newburyport, 
Mass. Aram and his brother Roy are 
owners of a building contracting firm in 
Newburyport. — David E. Acker, Secretary, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., 35 Acorn Park, Cam¬ 
bridge 40, Mass. 


’39 

From the Haverhill, Mass., Gazette of 
August 13 came the sad news that Gordon 
Wirth Andrew and his wife Elaine lost 
their lives in a tragic accident in Xenia, 
Ohio, while returning home from a vaca¬ 
tion. A hot-tar truck smashed into their 
car and the couple was fatally covered 
with hot tar. Their two children, David, 
11, and Cindy, 6, were sitting in the rear 
of the car, and escaped serious injury. 
Gordon was born in West Boxford, Mass., 
in 1917, and graduated from the former 
Johnson High School in North Andover 
before entering M.I.T. He studied elec¬ 
trical engineering, graduating with a bach¬ 
elor of science degree in June, 1939. At the 
time of his death, Gordon was an electrical 
engineer at Wright Air Force Base in Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Pleasanter news by far for another ’39er 
came from the August 6 issue of the Mil- 
ton, Mass., Record. Colonel John A. 
Dodge, XVI, rated a nice three-column 
write-up and photo on his work in the 
Air Force. Since September, 1955, John 
has headed the re-entry vehicle develop¬ 
ment program for the Ballistic Missile 
Division. After enumerating John’s ac¬ 
complishments in this famous program, 
the Record article listed some of his earlier 
military achievements, including awards 
of the Bronze Star, the Army-Air Force 
Medal, the Medal of the Air Force, and 
the Cloud and Banner Medal by the 
Chinese Nationalist government. No less 
an admirable feat, it seems, was John’s 
ability and determination to earn a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in aeronautical engineering in 
1947 from the California Institute of 
Technology. How about that, classmates, 
to go back after nearly 10 years for addi¬ 
tional schooling? John’s got what it takes; 
it is certainly no wonder he made such 
an outstanding contribution to the ICBM 
program! 

On another plane of activity, several 
’39ers held an informal reunion as part 
of the third Alumni Officers’ Conference 
held in Cambridge September 11 and 12. 
Present for one or both of the two-day 
sessions were: Ernest Kaswell. Manning 
Morrill, Ernest Ohsol, Albert Rugo, Sey¬ 
mour Sheinkopf, Oswald Stewart, Aaron 
White, and William Wingard. Among 
other items on the excellent agenda was 
a work session where we all pitched in 
to help sign the first class agents' letter 
of the season. As each of us signed our 
names to various letters to friends (and to 
classmates and graduate affiliates whom 
we didn’t happen to remember, but who 
nevertheless are loyal friends), we earnestly 
hoped that you would respond to the 
Alumni Fund appeal in proportion to 
those of us who gave up one day away 
from work and our families to help along 
the cause of M.I.T. Commercial plug? Ob¬ 
viously! So, if you haven’t yet responded 
to our October letter, or the one follow¬ 
ing, do it now. 

And here’s another appeal: with the 
change in secretaries from Hal Sykota and 
George Beesley, let’s repeat their frequent 
plea for news of yourself or of other ’39ers. 
— Oswald Stewart, Assistant Secretary, 31 
Birch Road, Darien, Conn. 
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Stanley Stookey delivered a paper be¬ 
fore the glass division of the American 
Ceramic Society on “Radiation Induced 
Nucleation” at the meeting at Galen 
Hall near Wcmcrsville, Pa., in September. 

Don't forget the reunion at Snow Inn 
this June, and don’t forget to drop A1 a 
line if you want to see this column ex¬ 
panded.— Alvin Guttag, Secretary, Cush¬ 
man, Darby and Cushman, American Se¬ 
curity Building, Washington 5, D.C.; Sam¬ 
uel A. Goldblith, Assistant Secretary, De¬ 
partment of Food Technology, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass.: Marshall D. McCuen, 
Assistant Secretary, 4414 Broadway, Indi¬ 
anapolis 5, Ind. 

41 

John Bone, formerly of the central 
technical department of Bethlehem's ship¬ 
yard in Quincy, Mass., is now assistant 
port engineer for American Export Lines 
in New York, and has recently been study¬ 
ing nuclear power engineering. Kenneth 
McKay has been named vice-president in 
charge of systems engineering at the Bell 
Laboratories. With the firm since 1946, he 
was director of development of compo¬ 
nents and solid-state devices prior to his 
latest appointment. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., has announced 
the development of an eight-ounce cool¬ 
ing device which can chill infrared detec¬ 
tion equipment to minus 350 degrees F. 
The cooler is a result of a two-year 
research project into extreme low tempera¬ 
ture equipment conducted by Howard 
McMahon. Cooling infrared detectors to 
extremely low temperatures increases their 
sensitivity and makes them responsive to 
a wider range of wave lengths, thereby 
permitting detection of smaller tempera¬ 
ture differences between the target and 
its surroundings. 

From the Phi Gamma Delta publica¬ 
tion, lota Muse, we cribbed the following 
note from Jim Thornton: “Last fall we 
spent an enjoyable weekend at Howie 
Morrison’s New Hampshire farm. Present 
were Howie, Ray Berry, John Sexton. 
Johan Andersen, and Bill Hooper, plus 
wives. There was poker, martinis, fishing, 
wonderful fall weather, and color movies 
of Howie trying to get a hula hoop into 
orbit. Ratio of waist to hoop diameter too 
large.” We also learned from the same 
source that Johan Andersen, a director of 
Malcolm Cotton Brown Corporation, de¬ 
livered a humorous talk at the fraternity’s 
annual pig dinner. 

Dave Kenyon, a research engineer in 
the advanced systems development engi¬ 
neering department of Sperry’s counter¬ 
measures division, has written a paper on 
“The Range Performance of Marine 
Radar.” With Sperry since 1941, he has 
worked extensively in the radar field, and 
is now concerned with the development 
of new components and techniques in the 
countermeasures field. Dave McNally, 
Vice-president of Kleinschmidt Laborator¬ 
ies, Inc., has been elected to the board of 


directors of the Chicago chapter. Armed 
Forces Communications and Electronics 
Association, for the coming year. 

Frank Kolk, director of equipment re¬ 
search of American Airlines, spoke before 
the National Aeronautic meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in Los 
Angeles. Summarizing American's experi¬ 
ence since last January with jets and 
turboprops, Frank said there was an 
urgent need to revise landing space re¬ 
quirements for jet airliners, although he 
felt that the ultimate goal should be im¬ 
provements in the planes to shorten their 
runway requirements. Ray O’Connell, 
sales manager for Torrington Bearings, 
has an intensive program going in his 
company to train salesmen; they get two 
years of specialized engineering training 
before going into the field, enabling them 
not only to sell, but also to provide con¬ 
sulting service before and after the sale. 

Aiding in the successful 1959 Alumni 
Fund drive were the following regional 
chairmen: Norton Polivnick, Denver; Bill 
Cadogan, Westport, Conn.; Harold Rad- 
cliffe, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Joe Meyers, 
Hinsdale, Ill.; Bill Butt, Dayton, Ohio; 
Hank Avery, Mount Lebanon, Pa.; and 
Bob Blake, Falls Church, Va. Our thanks 
to all who contributed their time and 
their talents to making the drive a suc¬ 
cess. 

Are you still young in spirit? We hope 
so, but the years are passing apace: if you 
don’t believe it, we announce the forma¬ 
tion of the 20th reunion committee, 
headed by Johan Andersen and John 
Sexton. They have selected as the site 
the Bald Peak Colony Club, in Melvin 
Village, N.H., on the shore of beautiful 
Lake Winnipesaukec. More details on the 
great event as they are available — plan 
now to be there! Other members of the 
committee are Dave Howard, Walt Kreske, 
John Macleod, Mitch Marcus, Ed Mar- 
den, Howie Morrison, Harvey Pofcher, 
Charlie Sauer, and Reid Weedon. 

A very Merry Christmas and a happy 
and prosperous New Year to all from — 
Ivor W. Collins, Secretary, 9 Sunnyside 
Drive, Dalton, Mass.; and Hf.nry Avery, 
Assistant Secretary, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Company, Grant Building, Pitts¬ 
burgh 19, Pa. 

’42 

Curtis D. Buford is very much in the 
news these days. A feature story in the 
New York Times of Sunday, September 20, 
announced his election as Vice-president 
in charge of the operations and mainte¬ 
nance department of the Association of 
American Railroads. It is the largest single 
department in the Association and deals 
with such activities as communications, 
safety, prevention of freight loss and dam¬ 
age, signals, engineering, and car distribu¬ 
tion. The article goes on to say: 

“The post calls for force of character 
and diplomatic ability of a high order. 
Mr. Buford and his staff ‘inform and rec¬ 
ommend’ according to the A.A.R.’s hand¬ 
book on its functions. Since all of the 
railroads of the country are locked into 
what is really a single system by inter¬ 
change of equipment, data and recom¬ 


mendations mean little unless they are 
universally heeded. Since the A.A.R. can't 
say ‘or else' to its members, this universal 
acceptance is a task of persuasion. 

"Talent for persuading people who have 
to be persuaded, say the members of his 
staff when he was with the New York 
Central Railroad, is combined in Mr. Bu¬ 
ford with a natural bent for organizing 
the people he has the power to organize. 
He himself works 6 and 7 days a week and 
10 or 11 hours a day and sees no reason 
why everyone else shouldn’t be willing to 
do the same. Not to tell tales out of school, 
but the word in Central circles is that a 
lot of 40-hour-week-minded staff members 
in Cleveland staged a celebration when 
Mr. Buford took his concept of a work 
week down to Washington. There is noth¬ 
ing curt or brisk about Mr. Buford, de¬ 
spite his reputation as a hard driver. 
Gentle and even-tempered, he is very 
cordial to everyone he meets and goes out 
of his way to explain what he is trying 
to do. 

“As a relatively young man in an in¬ 
dustry where seniority is highly regarded, 
Mr. Buford will have need for all the 
diplomacy he can muster in his new posi¬ 
tion. Anyone who has been an executive 
with the Central for the last 10 years or 
so —Mr. Buford joined the system imme¬ 
diately following World War II —has had 
full opportunity to develop resources of 
tact and adaptability during two changes 
in top management. Mr. Buford is an old 
hand at making himself at home in new 
places. He was born in Sioux City, Iowa. 
When he was only an infant his family 
moved first to Terre Haute, Ind., then to 
Chicago and finally to Seattle where he 
finished both grade school and high 
school. He spent his freshman year in 
college at the University of Washington.” 
Curt joined us at Tech the following year 
and received his degree in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing. He is married to the former Barbara 
Anderson. They have a family of five — 
three girls and two boys ranging in age 
from 10i/£ down to 1 year. Best wishes to 
you. Curt, from all of us in ’42 for con¬ 
tinued great success in your work. 

Our Class was very well represented in 
the regional solicitation of the Alumni 
Fund last year by 15 men. Ray Wyland 
achieved 94 percent participation among 
the 65 Alumni in Foothills, Calif. Gene 
Brady reached 73 percent among the 75 
in Norwood, Mass. Bill Tallman hit 67 
percent in Manchester, N.H., and Jim 
Stern got 60 percent in New Rochelle, 
N.Y. The others in order of states were: 
Connecticut — Jack Madwcd and Rex 
Beiscl; Illinois — John Uhlemann and Pete 
Sloss; Maryland — Bill Devine; Massachu¬ 
setts — Pete Volanakis; New York — Dave 
Nichinson, Harvey Kram and Ralph 
Mork; Texas —Jon Noyes; and Virginia — 
Jack Flipse. Thanks in large measure to 
their efforts, and to the work of the special 
gifts committeemen under Carl McGinnis’ 
leadership, last year's fund reached a new 
high of $575,499 for all classes. The In¬ 
stitute also thanks each of you who reads 
these notes for your personal part in con¬ 
tributing to this fund. 

Wedding bells rang very recently for 
Norman L. Davis of Falmouth, Mass. His 
bride is the former Martha Bangs of West 
Hartford. Conn. The happy couple are 
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settled on Cape Cod where he is in real 
estate. William N. Richardson was recently 
promoted to Major and is stationed at 
Fort Eustis, Va. The longest distance move 
since last we tabulated is that of John H. 
Thacher, Jr„ from London, England, to 
San Francisco. Transcontinental moves 
were made by Reginald B. Cocroft, Jr., to 
Atherton, Calif., from Virginia; by Mihai 
P. Pancu to Talmadge, Calif., from Buf¬ 
falo; by Captain Bernard A. Smith to 
Arlington, Va., from California; and by 
Richard C. Wynne to Rancho Santa Fe, 
Calif., from Burlington, N.J. Other 
changes of address are by David Christison 
to Barrington, R.I.; Leon M. Flanders to 
Norwalk, Conn.; William H. Haggard, II, 
to Tallahassee, Fla.; Commander Donald 
H. Kern to Saunderstown, R.I.; and Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Harlan K. Saylor to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Shortly after you read these notes 
Christmas will have arrived. A very merry 
one and a Happy New Year to all from — 
Bob Keatinc, J. J. Quinn, F.d Edmunds 
and Lou Rosenblum, Tech/ops, Burling¬ 
ton, Mass. 

2-44 

I feel quite fortunate as secretary this 
month, as there is still a good deal of ma¬ 
terial to report on the 15th reunion, in¬ 
cluding the report on the questionnaire 
promised last month. 

Since the reunion was held on the Cape, 
water activities were the order of the day. 
Saturday the dinghie sailors included F.1 
and Helen Ayers, Glenna and Herb Knape, 
Marilyn and Walter Gray. There were no 
reports of swamped dinghies, so the fel¬ 
lows must have retained their earlier 
talents. Dick Maconi brought his power 
boat and along with Bill Ritterhoff ran a 
water ski school. Cleo Ritterhoff was seen 
setting up to collect admission to the 
school. Bill Rodemann who is in business 
for himself in Cleveland, having established 
Swiftwater Industries, brought a plastic 
boat along to the reunion. Bill, Bob Fisher, 
and Pete Quattrochi were in quite a dis¬ 
cussion as to the maximum horsepower 
motor that Bill’s boat could take. This went 
on while all of us were enjoying the clam 
bake that was put on Sunday by the 
Chatham Bars Inn. 

Among men who have cast out for them¬ 
selves, is Bob Peck, who is a distributor of 
Johns Manville Products in the New York 
City area. Also, Bob Fisher is in business 
for himself in the Philadelphia area having 
set up a firm doing specialty casting work, 

I believe both ferrous and non-ferrous. 

The Chatham Bars golf course was 
checked out by the pros and duffers. My 
roving reporter carefully left out scores, 
but did advise that he saw Lew and Sophie 
McKee, Don and Ruth Phillips, Walter 
and Mary Masnik, John and Dorothy 
Gardner, Joe and Arline Henrich, Irwin 
Jennis, and Art and Doris Bryant. 

During the speechmaking Saturday 
night, the Class of '16, which was having 
a reunion at the hotel also, gave a cheer 
for our Class from the back of the room. 
It was completely unexpected and much 
appreciated by the Class. This was occasion 
to recall old class rivalry of Field Day, and 


Clint Springer who was attending the 
reunion as an observer from Class of ’45 
ended up being dunked in the calm Cape 
waters offshore. He claimed later that the 
water was really quite warm. 

Along with the ringleaders in the cere¬ 
monial dunking mentioned above, the 
cheering crowd included Austin and Betty 
Hunt, Tom and Ellen Bell, Bob and Pris¬ 
cilla Breck. R. J. and Shirley Horn, Ed 
and Carry Ahlberg, Harlow and Sue 
Farmer, Tom and Judy Dolan. 

Now for the rundown on the question¬ 
naires. There were 38 returns, with the 
following residts. Those in attendance 
were married a minimum of one year, and 
a maximum of 16 years with the median 
running 10-15 years. The median number 
of children was 3 with a maximum of 7, 
with the youngest due in September, 1959, 
and the oldest being 11 years old. The 
occupations broke down as follows; ad¬ 
ministration—22, engineering—12, sales—8, 
teaching—2, attorney—1, research—2, con¬ 
tractor—I. In order to maintain anony¬ 
mity we asked for salaries expected by the 
20th reunion. The median salary was 
$20,000 and the maximum was $100,000. 
The same question for the 25th reunion 
gave the same median, with the maximum 
raised to $150,000. There are 37 house¬ 
owners. 21 with two cars, 4 outboard own¬ 
ers, 6 sailboat owners, 2 canoe owners, and 
one fellow advised he owned a plastic boat 
model. There were no airplane owners, 
and no horse owners. There were 7 sum¬ 
mer home owners, 1 cottage owner, and 1 
farm owner. Thirty-seven classmates were 
happy with their chosen careers, and one 
said he would have selected another. 
Twenty-five would send their sons to 
M.I.T., 8 said they would not, and several 
said they had no sons, just daughters. Of 
those who would send their sons to M.I.T., 
15 said they felt they could afford it, and 
10 said they could not. And as a guide to 
the planners of the 20th reunion, 35 men 
said that they would plan to attend, with 
3 saying that they would not. 

That winds up the notes on the reunion. 
Next month I shall try to catch up with the 
mail that has come in this summer. Drop 
me a Christmas card at the address below, 
and give me some information on your 
activities or those of other men in the 
Class. — Paul M. Heilman, Assistant Sec¬ 
retary, 66 Central Street, Wellesley, Mass. 

’45 

Although I have no definite word at 
the moment as to how the I5th reunion 
plans are progressing, I can assure you 
that your reunion committee members 
are planning to make the occasion a mem¬ 
orable one. Might I suggest you reserve 
your sitter — baby or otherwise — now, 
for June 10-12 is only six months away. 
The Snow Inn management has promised 
both good weather and good times. Our 
first reunion mailing should be in your 
hands soon. 

Nick Mumford, in his mid-July letter, 
indicated that both he and Rosemary as 
well as Jake and Kate Freiberger would 
be at Harwichport next June. Since 
George Upton works at Chance Vought 
with Nick, I trust Nick can talk George 


into coming out, too. As Nick has three 
weeks’ vacation next year, the Mumford's 
plan is to park the four kids with Nick's 
mother in Ashville, N.C., and then drive 
on for 10 days or so in New England. 
Why don’t you, too, plan to make a real 
vacation out of your 15th reunion. Nick 
reports that Jake Freiberger is doing fine 
in the laundry business with branches of 
his Holiday Laundry all over Dallas. Re¬ 
cently Chance Vought was reorganized 
into five divisions and Nick and George 
Upton were promoted to parallel jobs as 
assistant chiefs of aero sciences for pro¬ 
pulsion and aerodynamics, respectively. I 
hope that Nick and Rosemary were able 
to go to Nicaragua this past fall as Epis¬ 
copalian diocese representatives. The pur¬ 
pose of the trip would have been to visit 
various missions in the country and re¬ 
port status as well as give helpful sug¬ 
gestions. 

Congratulations to Max and Trudy 
Ruehrmund on the birth of Max, 3rd, 
August 22; also congratulations to Max on 
the fine job he did as class special gifts 
chairman for the 1959 Alumni Fund. I 
know Max and his able committee will do 
an even better job in 1960. While on the 
subject of the Fund, Bill McKay deserves 
all sorts of commendations for his work 
as class agent. 1945 participation went 
from 161 or 34 percent in 1958, to 194 or 
42 percent in 1959 with, believe it or not, 
some 30 1958 contributions not appearing 
on the 1959 rolls. Our total contribution 
increased by about $3,800, making a total 
of $21,582; a sizable increase. This year 
Dave Flood will be assisting Bill with 
class agent activities as Bill devotes addi¬ 
tional energies towards making our 
Alumni Fund giving an annual occasion 
rather than occasional event! We know 
that you all will continue to support the 
Institute. 

Jerry and Lib Patterson’s September pil¬ 
grimage to New York was a most sober 
affair as far as Fran and I were concerned. 
More than likely, it was because we met 
for lunch only; on the other hand, I sup¬ 
pose the girls lent a certain amount of 
dignity to the affair. Jerry is vice-presi¬ 
dent of the New York Association of Steel 
Fabricators and his New York trip coin¬ 
cided with their annual meeting. Lib and 
Pat took in several shows and I suspect 
Lib did her share of shopping! Jerry is 
most active in community affairs with, as 
he terms it, an occasional evening at 
home. 

As many of you know, I endeavor to 
piece together a story from changes of 
address reported by the Institute. Hal 
Thorkilsen has moved to Lakewood, Colo., 
and for the . life of me I cannot tell 
whether he is still with Colgate-Palmolive. 
Ed Lerner has left Brooklyn for a pro¬ 
fessorship in physics at the University of 
South Carolina in Columbia. Ray El- 
mendorf is back with Esso in New Jersey 
after several months in Koln-Klettenberg, 
Germany. After five years in Manchester, 
Conn., Matthew “Red” Harrington of 
Shell Oil is now in Barrington, R.I., my 
old stamping grounds; while George 
“Dapper” Landon has transferred to Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, after nine years in Wil¬ 
mington. I talked with Prexy Dave Tragc- 
ser last week and he reports that Tom 
Hewson has been transferred to the St. 
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Regis Paper's New York office as manager 
of technical planning. Bob Fraser was re¬ 
cently elected president of the Amesbury, 
Mass., Rotary Club. 

I have just received my fall letter or 
report from Ed Stoltz of Johns-Manville 
in Pittsburgh. Ed reported on his work as 
a regional chairman of the Alumni Fund 
and as many of you know there are a few 
problems to go along with the fun! One 
of Ed's vice-chairmen was Great Neck's 
own Peter V. P. Schwab — also of various 
other fames! Ed assures me that he can 
produce 100 percent Pittsburgh attendance 
at the reunion as follows: A1 Oxenham of 
Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical; Tom Ste¬ 
phenson, Alcoa; Julian “Jumper” Gam¬ 
mon, Blau Knox; Pete Schwab, National 
Research; Bill Humphreys and Andy Mar- 
occhi, Westinghouse. Wives are included 
but 16-odd children will remain at home. 
Ed indicated that he had almost been 
transferred to New York this past spring, 
but I would judge he was happy to remain 
in the Pittsburgh area. Pittsburgh must 
possess one of the most active M.I.T. 
clubs, for Ed reports that the club meets 
every fourth Monday at the University 
Club. 

In behalf of your fellow classmates and 
their families may we wish you and your 
family a Happy Holiday as well as a 
Happy Reunion Year! — C. H. Springer, 
Secretary, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

46 

The third Alumni Officers’ Conference 
was held at M.I.T. on September 11 and 
12 and was well attended but not by '46. 
Of six who were listed as expecting to 
attend only Ned Tebbetts, our class treas¬ 
urer and advance gifts chairman, and 
yours truly attended. Those who didn’t 
make it missed a pleasant and informative 
weekend. These conferences are held every 
other year and those attending enjoy meals 
at Walker and the Graduate House (it 
doesn't look much like a Navy barrack 
any more), reception and cocktails at the 
President’s house, and lodging in Baker 
House, the new Senior dormitory, all as 
guests of the Institute. Among the interest¬ 
ing speakers were Dr. Julius Stratton, 
President of M.I.T., Dean B. Alden 
Thresher, Director of Admissions, Samuel 
A. Goldblith, Professor of Food Technology 
speaking on applications of electronics to 
food, and Charles L. Miller, Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Surveying speaking on surveying 
with the speed of light. One of the subjects 
of the conference was the Alumni Fund, 
and the Fund's annual report was given. 

We reported in these notes in years past 
that 1946 was not holding its own too well 
in Alumni giving, and I am sorry to report 
that the latest Fund report shows very little 
improvement. Our Class has the lowest 
percentage of class contributing of all the 
classes except the graduate classes of 195S, 
1954, 1955, and 1956, and the undergrad¬ 
uate classes of 1956, 1957, and 1958. Our 
average contribution is the lowest of all 
classes up through 1949. Statistics are cold, 
impersonal things but these statistics seem 
to indicate a cold impersonal feeling 
among many of our classmates. The Alumni 


Fund serves some very personal functions. 
Each year 12 exceptional but financially 
needy Freshmen receive Alumni Fund 
scholarships to help them through the 
four years at M.I.T. Substantial financial 
assistance was provided for the building of 
Baker House and the Hayden Memorial 
Library. This year the Fund has appro¬ 
priated $150,000 for the start of construc¬ 
tion of dining facilities in Burton House. 
These and many other projects are the pur¬ 
poses of the Fund. If you have not answered 
Howard Perlmutter's letter yet, please do 
so now. If you have mislaid the letter 
don't stand on formalities. Just send your 
check, made out to the M.I.T. Alumni 
Fund, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass., and 
include a note giving your name and ad¬ 
dress and your class. Let's see if we can’t 
raise both our percentage of contributors 
and our average gift amount of $13.80. 

An article in the St. Petersburg Times 
tells us of Don Burke's new home at 1818 
Caesar Way South, St. Petersburg, Fla. The 
article is too long to quote in full, but the 
description of the house makes interesting 
reading. The house has four bedrooms, 
three baths, a patio with toys for the chil¬ 
dren including a miniature roller-coaster, 
inter-com system, central air-conditioning 
and heating, and so forth. Don is director 
of technical sales and engineering for 
Protective Coatings, Inc., of Tampa. 

Antonio C. M. Nunes has been married 
13 years and has 8 children, par for the 
course in any league. He lives at Rua Paulo 
Cezar de Andrade, No. 106, Apt. 604, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. He has been with 
Societe Anonyme du Gaz de Rio de 
Janeiro, manufacturers and distributors of 
gas to that city, for six years and was re¬ 
cently promoted to associate general 
manager. 

A few weeks ago, while he was in Boston 
on business, John Gunnarson dropped 
around to my office and we had a short 
visit. John is manager of one of the divi¬ 
sions of the MB Electronics Division of 
Textron. He is continually amazed but very 
happy to learn of the vast number of 
vibrational shakers used throughout the 
country (we have two of his shakers in our 
own plant). 

That’s about all the news I have for this 
month. Don’t forget to send your check to 
the Alumni Fund, and while you have pen 
in hand why not send me a note. A post¬ 
card will do, to — John A. Maynard, Sec¬ 
retary, 15 Cabot Street, Winchester, Mass. 
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Now that the leaves are all off the trees 
in areas other than Southern California, 
and most of you are looking out the win¬ 
dow at the first snowfall of the season, your 
correspondent will endeavor to fill you in 
on happenings concerning our Class since 
his last missive. In the warm and humid 
days of early September, I was fortunate 
in being able to attend the third Alumni 
Officers’ Conference at the Institute. Under 
other circumstances, this trip would not 
have been made, but we were exhibiting 
at the Graphic Arts Exposition in New 
York during the same week, and the op¬ 
portunity was taken. There were meetings 
all day Friday, and a half day Saturday. 


The various seminars and lectures were de¬ 
signed specifically to enable your elected 
representatives to do a better job for you, 
and in the case of the educational coun¬ 
selors, a better job for the Institute. Meals 
and lodging were on the Institute. We were 
housed in Baker House and meals were 
served at the Graduate House and Walker, 
the Friday evening meal at Walker being 
buffet style. 

When you, my friends, look back to the 
days when eating at the Institute meant 
three meals a day at Walker, you would 
find it hard to believe the apparent im¬ 
provement in both the preparation and 
serving of that evening meal. The buffet 
consisted of a complete range of meats and 
fish, all the way from standing beef ribs, 
sliced to your order, to cold boiled lobster; 
dessert was strawberry shortcake. I don’t 
want you to think that this is the regular 
daily menu at Walker, but the mere fact 
that those people can put together a feast 
like that is a small example of the strides 
that M.I.T. has made in recent years. Sat¬ 
urday morning we attended a lecture on 
several new projects at the Institute, and 
on some new developments in the field of 
surveying. In the food field, we were shown 
a machine which simulates chewing, com¬ 
plete with a set of false teeth, in order to 
graphically determine the constituencies 
of foodstuffs. All in all, the conference was 
more than worthwhile. 

In addition to the pleasures of an old 
grad’s return for a few hours, Ed Kane and 
Jim Phillips were also present at the ac¬ 
tivities. Ed and I spent considerable time 
together, and some of you may have seen 
his signature on the class agent’s letter, 
which we both helped sign, along with Jim 
Phillips. Ed is still with the Cuno Com¬ 
pany in a sales managership, and is cur¬ 
rently president of the M.I.T. Club of 
Hartford, Conn. Jim’s affiliation with 
Vance, Sanders and Company in Boston 
is one of long standing, though his primary 
interest is in mutual funds. Friday after¬ 
noon at the conference, I played hooky to 
observe the testing of an experimental 
wing section at the supersonic wind tunnel, 
through the courtesy of Leon Schindel ’45. 
Unfortunately, something broke down in 
the compressor system of the tunnel, so the 
test was suspended before it hardly was 
under way. However, while watching the 
preparations, I had the opportunity to 
spend a few minutes with Frank Durgin, 
who asked me to extend his greetings to all 
the classmates. Other contemporaries of 
ours at the conference included Clint 
Springer and Bill McKay of the Class of 
’45, John Reid, John Walsh, Frank Stern 
and Arnold Singer of ’48. Both Johns arc 
presently residing in New Jersey, the for¬ 
mer working for the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and the latter for 
Public Service Corporation of N.J. Frank 
just moved into the Boston area from San 
Francisco, and Arnold runs an industrial 
laundry in Dallas, Texas. Arnold tells me 
that he won’t accept any overalls under 
size 44 (everything’s big in Texas). I asked 
him how much engineering he’s been us¬ 
ing, and go.t the reply that he used the 
Steam Tables to determine his boiler tem¬ 
perature, so Course 10.28 wasn’t a total 
loss. 

Upon my return to Los Angeles, I had 
a letter from Dick O'Donnell, who advises 
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that his position with Ingersoll-Rand finds 
him located at 4218 90th Street, SE, Mercer 
Island, Wash. Therefore, any of you in the 
Seattle area, be certain to let him know 
you’re there. Dick, his wife Gina, and his 
two children made the trip west, and are 
still undecided how well they like it in this 
part of the country, reserving a decision 
until they’ve had the opportunity to go 
through a winter in the Pacific Northwest. 

Remember, the 1960 Alumni Fund is well 
under way; make it a happy Christmas for 
M.I.T. and give! P.S. from me, a most 
happy holiday season, and a prosperous 
New Year. — Arthur Schwartz, Secretary, 
8355 Blackburn Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


’48 

A few members of the Class of '48 were 
fortunate to get together in Cambridge 
this past September to compare notes, 
swap stories, and enjoy visiting the In¬ 
stitute again. The scene was the third 
Alumni Officers’ Conference, which at¬ 
tracted 12 members of our Class for a 
series of meetings related to the role of 
the Alumni as class and club officers, edu¬ 
cational councilors, and Alumni Fund 
solicitors. Big Bob Bliss as well as yours 
truly represented the class officers. E. Neil 
Helmers, Roy Janson, John Littlefield, 
Adolf Monosson, and Arnold Singer at¬ 
tended as Alumni Fund solicitors. Present 
for the educational council were John 
Reid, Bob Stern, and John Walch and 
club officers John Kaymen and Ed New- 
dale as well. 

Neil Helmers, with Du Pont down in 
Wilmington, Del., was particularly noted 
for leading the Newark, Delaware region 
of the Alumni Fund to becoming one of 
four regions in the U. S. to reach 100 
percent response on contributions. Also we 
are fortunate in having Adolf Monosson, 
our expert in things financial, as chairman 
of the class special gifts committee. Talk¬ 
ing with Bob Bliss at the meeting, I 
learned that Bob has shifted from his 
duties in long-range planning at United 
Shoe Machinery to assume the gratifying 
task of starting up a new business for 
them. As manager of United’s new Powa- 
sert Department in Winham, Mass., Bob 
is striving to develop a market for auto¬ 
matic mailing equipment. 

Mike Kami, formerly director of prod¬ 
uct planning at IBM, was recently ap¬ 
pointed director for corporate long-range 
planning. Mike is forming a new group at 
IBM to develop and recommend long- 
range corporate objectives, evaluate divi¬ 
sion and staff plans from a corporate 
standpoint, and maintain corporate and 
divisional planning criteria. Note should 
also be made of two ’48 men in the mili¬ 
tary. Captain Ployer P. Hill has been 
awarded the Air Force Guided Missile 
Badge recently. Pete is a project officer in 
the Guidance Division for the A.M.C. 
Ballistic Missiles Center at Englewood, 
Calif., and is living in Rolling Hills, near 
the Palos Verdes district of Los Angeles 
with his wife and five children. Dr. Wilbur 
of the Civil Engineering Department was 
met by Lieutenant Colonel Robert Burlin 
at Sondrestrom Air Force Base on the east 
coast of Greenland last summer. Bob took 


Dr. Wilbur, accompanied by Dean Brown, 
on a tour of the Greenland icecap by a 
ski-equipped plane. I note only two recent 
items related to technical accomplish¬ 
ments. Frank E. Guptill, a research engi¬ 
neer at Texaco’s Montebello, Calif., Re¬ 
search Laboratory, has been awarded a 
patent covering an improvement in meth¬ 
ods and equipment for grinding solid 
materials by fluid energy. Frank also has 
several other patents to his credit relating 
to the production of tonnage-hydrogen 
from natural gas. crude oil, and coal. R. E- 
Mould collaborated on two papers which 
were presented before a national meeting 
of the glass division of the American Ce¬ 
ramic Society recently. His collaboration 
consisted of parts I and II of "The Effect 
of Chemical Composition on the Strength 
and Static Fatigue of Soda-Lime Glass.” 
The two parts are entitled ’’Experimental 
Methods and Results" and “Analysis of 
Data and Discussion.” — Richard H. Har¬ 
ris, Secretary, 26 South Street, Grafton, 
Mass.; Harry G. Jones, Assistant Secretary, 
94 Oregon Avenue, Bronxville, N.Y.; Her¬ 
bert Kindler, Assistant Secretary, 128 
Elatan Drive, Pitsburgh 16, Pa.; Robert 
R. Mott, Assistant Secretary, Box 113, 
Hebron, Maine. 
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Marriages, four of them, head the list of 
current news items this month. S. Leslie 
Misroch was married in September to R. 
Barbara Graham in New York City. He is 
now with the law firm of Pennie, Ed¬ 
monds, Morton, Barrows and Taylor. His 
LL.B was obtained at Fordham and he also 
holds a master’s degree from Columbia. 
Minas Deranian and Norma Jean King of 
Newton Junction, N.H., were married Au¬ 
gust 15 in the M.I.T. Chapel. They plan 
to live in Malden, Mass. On the same day, 
Theodore R Madden and Sheila Murphy 
of Waban were married there. Ted is now 
assistant professor in the Department of 
Geophysics at M.I.T. The Maddens went 
to Europe on their wedding trip. Upon 
their return they will live in Concord. 
The marriage of John Lawrence Enos and 
Brigitte Monica Hanf on July 13 took place 
In Athens, Greece. Both the principals 
qualify as well-traveled: his schooling 
started at Harrow, England, while hers took 
place at such widely scattered locations 
as Warrendyte, Victoria, Australia, and the 
Rhode Island School of Design. Until re¬ 
cently, Mrs. Enos was designer in charge 
of children’s books and medical textbooks 
at Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 
Dr. Enos has a Ph.D. from M.I.T. and is 
an assistant professor of Economics in the 
School of Industrial Management. They 
will live in Boston. Congratulations all! 

Two items from the military concern 
West Point and Annapolis graduates who 
received M.S. degrees in 1949. Major Car- 
roll E. Adams, Jr., of the Army’s corps of 
engineers, has been assigned to duty at 
Cape Dyer, Baffin Island, in the Canadian 
Arctic, where he will be in charge of con¬ 
structing BMEWS communications facili¬ 
ties. In June, Major Adams graduated sec¬ 
ond in a class of 619 from the U.S. Army 
Command and General Staff College at 
Fort Leavemvorth, Kansas. Also in June, 


Captain Edward A. Rodgers, USN, took 
command of the naval air development 
unit at the South Weymouth Naval Air 
Station. A final item from the Army re¬ 
ports that Captain Charles K. Nichols was 
commended for outstanding service as an 
instructor at the Ordnance School at Aber¬ 
deen Proving Ground, Md. Speaking of 
instructors, Richard L. Saville is now 
teaching chemistry at Staples High School 
in Westport, Conn., after four years at the 
Norwalk High School. 

I am sorry to report that Vincent 
Raphael Murphy died on August 5. Pete 
Murphy was well loved and respected by 
his classmates at M.I.T. He was truly an 
outstanding member of our Class: Presi¬ 
dent of Eta Kappa Nu; Chairman of the 
Interfraternity Council Investigating 
Committee; and President of his fraternity. 
Theta Chi. We are shocked and saddened 
by his death. 

The 10th year reunion committee re¬ 
ports that its frantic last minute efforts to 
drink up the profits were unavailing. Stan 
Margolin's management of the gambling 
tables was so astute that net profits of $500 
are to be transferred to the class treasury. 
We will start publishing the class statistics 
and other information garnered from the 
reunion questionnaires next month. In the 
meantime, the reunion committee has held 
a sneak preview of the movies, slides, and 
Polaroid pictures taken at the reunion. 
Since there is already enough money in 
the class treasury, they decided not to use 
the material for blackmail purposes. In¬ 
stead, a series of private showings is being 
planned. The first of these will be held in 
the greater Boston area early in 1960. If 
you live elsewhere and would like a show¬ 
ing of this very funny film in your area, 
write to me expressing interest. The films 
can easily be made available. 

Next month we will publish the rogues’ 
(and molls’) gallery of attendees at the 
reunion. Also, starting then and continu¬ 
ing throughout the year, we will give you 
the latest information on 134 classmates: 
those who returned their questionnaires. 
If you would like to join this select group, 
look through your action file for the ques¬ 
tionnaire you received earlier this year, 
fill it out and send it in. Or make up your 
own if you prefer. If you think you have 
troubles, read here and see what happened 
to your classmates. — Frank T. Hulswit, 
Secretary, 14 Nadine Road, Saxonville, 
Mass.; Stanley V. Margolin, Treasurer, 
215 Grove Street, Auburndale 66, Mass. 


’50 

As all you fiftyites start to read this col¬ 
umn, reach out for the calendar, turn to 
the month of June and draw a large circle 
around the second weekend, June 10, 11, 
and 12. I have a date with each and every 
one of you to join together and celebrate 
our 10th reunion. Your reunion commit¬ 
tee, co-chairmaned by Frank Parese and 
Charlie Levy, is hard at work here in 
Cambridge making arrangements for the 
festive occasion. The Curtis Hotel in 
Lenox, Mass., has been selected as the site 
for the reunion. 

Anthony Lawrence Julius received his 
Ph.D. in geophysics and physics from St. 
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Louis University in June. From Washing¬ 
ton University in St. Louis, Mo., Clarence 
Picard received his master's degree in busi¬ 
ness administration, and Louis Washauer 
received his master’s in engineering admin¬ 
istration. Fox Conner is the recipient of 
the 1959 Flight Test Engineering Fellow¬ 
ship, from the Institute of the Aeronauti¬ 
cal Sciences. He spent five years with 
Republic Aviation Corporation and now 
is with Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
Among the participants at the Empire 
District meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineering held in Syracuse, 
N.Y., in April were: Joseph Dillard, Jr., 
of Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
who gave a paper entitled “Lightning 
Protective Requirements of Generators 
Connected to the System Through Wave- 
Grounded-Delta Transformers,” and Her¬ 
bert Grossimon of Concord Controls, Inc., 
who gave a paper on “Tubes and Tran¬ 
sistors in Machine Control.” 

Claude Tapley has been with the Ameri¬ 
can Brass Company since graduation, the 
last seven years on the road as a sales 
representative. This past summer he was 
promoted and will now be working out of 
the Waterbury, Conn., office. The Taplcys 
now have two boys, ages eight and five. 
Bill Towles is now living near Orlando, 
Fla., having transferred with the Martin 
Company from Baltimore where he spent 
seven years. Lawson Harris has joined the 
staff of the General Electric Research 
Laboratory in Schenectady, where he will 
specialize in magnetohydrodynamics, and 
dynamics and control. James Geiser was 
promoted to assistant manager of research 
and development at the West Penn. Power 
Company. Jim joined West Penn, in 1950 
and was assigned to the Springdale Power 
Station until 1953 when he was transferred 
to the Pittsburgh office. In 1954 and 1955 
he spent 12 months, under company spon¬ 
sorship, at the Oak Ridge School of Re¬ 
actor Technology. Since graduation from 
the Reactor School, he has served as en¬ 
gineer on the staff of Vice-president — 
power, until his recent promotion. Jim, his 
wife Joanne, and son David are now living 
in their new home at Charter Oak, Greens- 
hurg, Pa. 

Donald Young is a vice-president of 
Chemical Fund, Inc., an open-end invest¬ 
ment trust with approximately $230 mil¬ 
lion invested in securities of companies 
operating in chemical and allied fields. 
After graduation, Don was an engineer for 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company until 1952 
when he joined F. Eberstadt and Com¬ 
pany, investment banking house, which 
provides management services for the 
fund. He has been engaged primarily in 
portfolio management activities since then. 
A1 Petrofsky is still with Morrison-Knud- 
sen, now working in their home office in 
Boise, Idaho. His specialty is tunnel es¬ 
timates which entails a fair amount of 
traveling for site investigations and bid 
submissions. Recent bids included the 
Wachusetts-Marlborough tunnel in Massa¬ 
chusetts, subway tunnels in Toronto, Can¬ 
ada, divetsion and power tunnels for Dez 
Dam in Iran, and a special cost study for 
the projected English Channel tunnel. 

Richard W. Hamilton died on July 15, 
1959, following a lengthy illness. He re¬ 
ceived his master’s degree in Architecture 
with us in 1950 and was associate director 
of the Graduate School of Architecture at 


M.I.T. Surviving him are his wife, the 
former Patricia Campbell, and two small 
sons. 

Clinton Burdick is head of the Compo¬ 
nents Research Department Aeronautical 
Equipment Division of Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, kazuo Kiyonaga joined the staff 
of the Linde Tonawanda Laboratories, a 
division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
and is now a member of the development 
section of molecular sieve products. Prior 
to joining Linde, he was engaged in proc¬ 
ess design work for M. W. Kellogg Com¬ 
pany, New York, and prior to this he 
worked as a chemist for the Waialua Agri¬ 
cultural Company, Hawaii. Maurice Kun- 
stenaar reports that as of May 5, 1959, his 
family increased one fold by the addition 
of a second son, Claude. Jack and Liz Cord 
also had a one fold increase on August 7, 
1959. Their second son, fourth child, 
Matthew, joins the household of Michael, 
Kathleen, and Nancy. Jack is working for 
Bell Aircraft in Buffalo on their vertical 
take-off project. 

Last spring in his president’s letter, Bob 
Mann sent out a request for class dues, 
his first request since graduation. I am 
pleased to report that 85 of our classmates 
responded to the call and swelled our 
treasury a bit. However, the call is still out 
and in this, a reunion year, our treasury 
can stand a lot of swelling. A check for 
three dollars, made out to Class of 1950, 
M.I.T., and mailed to me will be greatly 
appreciated. Let us double the 85 figure by 
the first of January, 1960. — John T. 
Weaver, Secretary, 24 Notre Dame Road, 
Bedford, Mass. 


53 

Jots on class doings: Stan Silverman and 
Elizabeth Pierpont Hass of Rahway, N.J., 
were married late in June. Stan is work¬ 
ing with the research laboratories divi¬ 
sion of Merck, Sharpe and Dohme, and his 
wife is an assistant buyer with Hahne and 
Company, Newark. She graduated from 
Cedar Crest College, and Stan completed 
his master’s degree at Tech. A couple of 
weeks later, Arthur Piko and Jane Ann 
Rosenthal were married nearby in West 
Roxbury. Arthur did his undergraduate 
work at Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
and received a master’s degree from M.I.T. 
His wife attended Columbia University 
and graduated from Wellesley College. 
Arthur is presently an assistant professor 
of electrical engineering at Tufts Univer- 
sity. 

Reuben Pomerantz, who is a major in 
the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps, re¬ 
cently received the Army Commendation 
Ribbon with Metal Pendant. The award 
was given in recognition of meritorious 
performance of duties as deputy com¬ 
mander and technical director of the QM 
Radiation Planning Agency during the 
past two years. He presently is assigned to 
the staff of the commanding general, Head¬ 
quarters QM Research and Engineering 
Command at Natick, Mass. Nelson Lees 
has been appointed assistant to the direc¬ 
tor of public relations at M.I.T. Since 
graduation. Nelson completed his M.A. at 
Columbia University, then spent two years 
as a commissioned officer in the Army 


(Army Security Agency). He was released 
from the Army in Japan, where he taught 
English and studied Japanese. 

Two other classmates have recently en¬ 
tered the teaching ranks. Ali Argon, who 
has his doctorate and is now living in Bel¬ 
mont, Mass., received an appointment as 
assistant professor in the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering at M.I.T. Bill 
Phinney completed his doctoral studies at 

M. I.T. this past summer. He and his wife, 
Colleen, and two children have moved to 
Minneapolis where he is a professor at the 
University of Minnesota. I ran into John 
Jeris in the corridors of M.I.T. the other 
day. He has been married about a year 
now, and has returned to M.I.T. graduate 
school to work on his Ph.D. in Sanitary 
Engineering (he completed his MS. a 
couple of years ago at Tech). Prior to re¬ 
turning to Cambridge, John and Helen 
were living in Cazenovia, N.Y., where he 
was working for Stearns and Wheler, Con¬ 
sulting Engineers. Roland Johnson is still 
a co-pilot for Eastern Airlines. He and 
Eleanor are living in Andover, Mass., and 
have a one-year-old son. Since graduation, 
Antonio de Sousa Neves has completed 
his Ph.D. in Geophysics at M.I.T., gotten 
married, and started raising three boys. 
He and Joyce are abroad in Quelimane, 
Portuguese East Africa, where Antonio is 
director of geophysics and administration 
for Geotecnica, LDA, a job which requires 
some 2500 miles of traveling a month. 

George Michel is production manager 
for Clearing Machine Corporation, divi¬ 
sion of U. S. Industries, in Hamilton, Ohio. 
As he puts it, he has been “. . . cultivating 
ulcers.” Also, he and Pauline have two 
small children. Elmer and Beverly Selby, 
and a young daughter, arc out in Elmira, 

N. Y., where Elmer works for Westinghouse 
Electric, Electronic Tube Division (appar¬ 
ently in materials and process engineering). 
Joe Cahn earns a living with Hughes 
Aircraft Company, Los Angeles, in elec¬ 
tronic systems engineering. In the past five 
years, he also finished his M.S. at Tech. He 
and Audrey have two children, a girl and 
a boy. Pardon my boasting, but yours truly 
— M. Wohl —now is the proud father of a 
young son! Hope to have two more by our 
10th reunion. Jirair Babikyan, still a 
bachelor, is in sunny California (Anaheim). 
He is project engineer in electromagnetic 
design, research and development, for 
Pacific Scientific Company. Fills in spare 
time with evening graduate courses at 
U.C.L.A. Jack Rempert, his wife, Shirley, 
and two kids (one of each), are also in 
California, at South Pasadena. He earns a 
living with the Los Angeles Department 
of Water and Power, doing water distribu¬ 
tion system design and hopes to complete 
his M.S. in civil engineering at the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California in January, 
1961. Jack concluded by saying: "After 
spending Christmas back in Chicago, the 
smog ain’t half as bad as the snow.” Carl 
and Joan Scheid are in Greendale, Wis., 
and are the proud parents of one-year-old 
twins (boy and girl). Carl works for Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company, X-ray department, 
doing materials evaluation. John Horning 
is employed by Rocketdyne, a division of 
North American Aviation, Inc.; he is re¬ 
sponsible for co-ordination between con¬ 
trols and systems. John and his wife, Fern, 
are living nearby in Northridge, Calif. 
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Robert Gellert is working on investments 
with United Continental Corporation in 
New York City; however, he, Rosa, and 
their year-old daughter are still out in 
Hartsdale. Bud Edelman offers some inter¬ 
esting words of wisdom: “If the transistor 
had been invented first, the tube would 
have replaced it.” At any rate, he is eastern 
sales manager for Electro Instruments, Inc., 
Digital Data Systems Division; he and 
Norma have a three-year-old boy and are 
located in Sudbury, Mass. — DO WRITE! 
— Martin Wohl, Secretary, Room 1-131, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

’55 

As usual, summer was a time of many 
weddings. Ed Kiess was married to Ruth 
Stromberg of Oceanport, N.J., an alumna 
of Gettysburg College. Ruth is presently 
on the faculty of Middleton School while 
Ed is stationed at Fort Monmouth. Saul 
and Joan Blinder were married in their 
native Newark, N.J., in August, and are 
still in that area. Joan, the former Joan 
Lieberman, a graduate of Newark College 
of Rutgers University, is teaching in 
Newark, and Saul is a research engineer 
with Johnson and Johnson in New 
Brunswick. Ed Wiot has returned to his 
studies at Worcester Tech with his bride, 
the former Louise Whelchel of Virginia 
Beach, Va. Also back at the books is Mrs. 
Sheldon Busansky, who was before her 
recent marriage Phyllis Hendler of West 
Hartford, a graduate of Wheaton. Sheldon 
is now in the law department of Raytheon, 
having received his law degree from Har¬ 
vard. Back at Tech, this time in the ca¬ 
pacity of assistant professor in Mechanical 
Engineering, is Pierre Brosens. Gil and 
Barbara Davidson sailed in September for 
a year in France. Gil, who received his 
Ph.D. in August from M.I.T., is a Fulbright 
scholar and will devote the year to research 
in nuclear physics at L’Ecole Polytech¬ 
nique in Paris. Some of you may remember 
Barbara as Barbara Berger of Brookline. 

Another recent recipient of a degree is 
Gary Brooks, who was awarded a master’s 
degree in chemical engineering in June by 
the University of Rochester. A wonderful 
letter from William H. Nichols, S. J., has 
brought us up to date on his activities 
since 1955. Bill stayed at Tech and received 
his Ph.D. in Physics in 1958. He has since 
devoted his time to theological studies, 
except for two summers of research in 
physics at Stanford, Case, and John Carroll 
University in Cleveland. A Jesuit since 
1945, he is preparing for ordination to the 
priesthood on June 18, 1960, at Weston 
College, just outside Boston; and he has 
an unusual invitation for classmates — to 
show you what a Jesuit seminary looks 
like. He would also be pleased to have any 
interested Tech Alumni attend his first 
celebration of the Mass in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, next June and promises 
definite information about time and place 
later. Bill will be at Weston, except for 
summers, until June, 1961, after which he 
expects to be teaching physics at either 
John Carroll University or the University 
of Detroit. 

John Erickson is now back at M.I.T. for 
a master’s in Course XV. He recently com¬ 


pleted a military tour as a fighter pilot, 
serving in Texas and Africa. Also out of 
the Air Force is Pierre Casimir-Lambert. 
who had about as good a military tour as 
one can imagine. Pierre was a contracting 
officer at the Air Research and Develop¬ 
ment Command's European Headquarters, 
in Brussels, and spent most of his time 
traveling in Europe to the different univer¬ 
sities, discussing research programs. He is 
now at the Harvard Business School, and 
once again enjoying Cambridge existence. 

Dick Schwind is back at Tech for his 
second year working for an Sc.D. in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering. He had been with 
Thompson Products in Cleveland before 
returning to school. Rumor has it that 
Sandy Goldman is back from his Fulbright 
year at Delft, Holland, and is continuing 
on at Columbia in the electrical engineer¬ 
ing department. Jim Ahlgren, looking very 
prosperous, was one of the representatives 
of Page Engineering Company at the In¬ 
stitute of Radio Engineers Professional 
Group on Communications Systems sym¬ 
posium at Utica, N.Y. He is in the research 
department, and has been doing consider¬ 
able world traveling in connection with 
his work. 

Dave Lipke and Dennis Shapiro at¬ 
tended the M.I.T. summer program on 
reliable long range communications, and 
Russ Meyerand led his group from United 
Aircraft up to Tech for the program in 
plasma physics. Russ says that housing was 
no problem since in-laws. Professor and 
Mrs. Guillemin, were packed off to the 
country for the three weeks, and he and 
Mary-Grace just took over the house in 
Wellesley Hills. John Seiler is now at the 
Boston University School of Political Sci¬ 
ence in the African program. He is also 
teaching science at the Buckingham School 
in Cambridge. 

That covers it pretty much for now. 
Please drop us a line. This column has just 
about used up all the material gleaned 
over the summer, and we need future copy. 
Even though this is being written in Octo¬ 
ber, and it sounds strange to our ears, we 
wish to all of you the best of season’s 
greetings and lots of luck for 1960 — our 
reunion year. — Mrs. J. H. Venarde, Sec¬ 
retary, 107 Mullin Road, Wilmington 3, 
Del.; L. Dennis Shapiro, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 15 Linnaean Street, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. ELiot 4-4901. 

’56 

On September 11 and 12, the Institute 
held its third Alumni Officers’ Conference 
in Cambridge. A similar conference, for 
those too far from Boston to attend the 
regular meeting, was held in Chicago in 
early October. Although representation 
from the more recent classes was sparse, 
both yours truly (M.P.B.) and Walt Frey 
from our Class found it possible to attend. 
Perhaps the two most interesting events 
on the agenda were the dinner address of 
Dr. Stratton and a special panel discussion 
on the role of the Alumni. In addition, 
there were several special seminars, dem¬ 
onstrations of some of the recent develop¬ 
ments at Tech, and ample opportunity to 
scout around the place and see what 
changes have been made. 


However, it is the panel discussion on 
the role of the Alumni that I feel is par¬ 
ticularly worth mentioning, for here some 
of the current ideas of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation were aired. It is rewarding to note 
that some of the suggestions put forth 
coincide, at least in part, with the thinking 
of our own class officers. Gradually the In¬ 
stitute and the Alumni Association are 
coming to realize that the class is an ex¬ 
tremely unwieldy unit to work with: the 
members of a given class are spread all 
over the world, connected by little more 
than the rather tenuous bond of being 
members of the class of something-or- 
other. The most successful Alumni ven¬ 
tures in recent years have been the 
regional M.I.T. clubs, and, in the area of 
Alumni fund raising, regional solicitation 
(which has produced a 40 percent increase 
in the number of responses). 

This is not to say that the class as a unit 
is dead in any sense. It merely implies that 
considerable reorganization of the class 
Alumni organization may be advisable. We 
have already tried some reorganization of 
our class communications system. Basically, 
we envision the communications network 
of the Class as consisting of a relatively 
large number of assistant class secretaries, 
located in areas in which there is a high 
density of class members, directed by a 
class secretary whose task is to integrate 
reports from these assistants, in addition 
to serving as the link for the rather high 
proportion of class members who live in 
“isolated” areas. So far, this system has 
worked with admirable success in the two 
areas (Boston and Akron) in which it has 
been tried on a formal basis. 

For purely selfish reasons, the Alumni 
Conference was also a welcome excuse to 
visit Tech and see a large number of old 
friends and acquaintances once again. In 
addition to those at the Alumni Confer¬ 
ence, it seemed that an uncommonly large 
number of people had wandered into Bos¬ 
ton for one reason or another at about that 
time. As I have already mentioned, Walt 
Frey was the one other member of our 
Class at the meeting: he is now working 
as an engineer for Pan American Airways 
in the New York area, and has also been 
active in regional solicitation for the 
Alumni Fund. Among those that I found 
wandering around the campus were Bob 
Kaiser, finishing a Ph.D. in Chemical En¬ 
gineering, and Fred Culick, back from a 
Fulbright in Glasgow, and also working 
on his doctorate at Tech. In from the Chi¬ 
cago area were Dave Kleinman, now study¬ 
ing for a master’s degree in statistics at the 
University of Chicago, and Dick Kinney, a 
process design engineer for Standard Oil 
of Indiana. Dick proudly informed me that 
the Kinneys are now three. 

Getting away from this conference, 
marriage still seems to be a popular in¬ 
stitution with the Class. In June, Harry 
Scherzer married Helen Cohen of Newton 
Center, Mass., and William Rice wed Sheila 
Brown of Belmont, Mass. Later, in August, 
Harold Galberg was married to Priscilla 
Ann Murray of Holbrook, Mass. Harold is 
currently employed as an engineer for Ray¬ 
theon in Bedford, and is studying for a 
master’s degree at Northeastern. Tom 
Cain, now an Air Force nuclear research 
officer assigned to Kirkland Air Force Base 
in New Mexico, married Patricia Smith of 
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Mason City, Iowa. Also in August, Harold 
Frumkin wed Jane Wasserraan of New 
York City. Harold now holds a master's 
from Boston University, and plans to study 
for his doctorate in literature at Columbia 
after completion of military service. Jesse 
Rothstein, now a lawyer with the firm of 
Amster and Levy in New York, married 
Polly Wittenberg of Fairfield, Conn. 

Morrin Hazel and wife, now living in 
Saugus, Mass., announced the birth of a 
baby girl, Leslie Sharon, on September 14. 
Going back in time a little, Frank Bader, 
who is married to the former Nancy 
Granirer of Cedarhurst, N.Y., also has a 
daughter, Toni, born in August 1957. 
Frank is now working for Sperry Gyro¬ 
scope as an assistant engineer in the coun¬ 
termeasures system engineering depart¬ 
ment. Hank Valcour, in the Navy in Brem¬ 
erton, Wash., wrote early in the summer 
informing me that a new Valcour was due 
sometime in July. However, no further 
details have arrived at this point. 

Many people are still plugging away in 
the academic field. Joe Goodwill and Carl 
Slenk, for example, have both entered 
Harvard Business School this fall. At the 
other end of the academic procession, 
James Wilson received a master’s degree 
in mechanical engineering from the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester this June. 

Our Boston correspondent. Jack Saloma, 
is now off in England on a Fulbright 
scholarship, studying at the London School 
of Economics. Jack’s regular and informa¬ 
tive missives will be missed as a source of 
information for this column. However, 
Fred Culick, who can be found at M.I.T., 
room 80-218, has agreed to replace Jack 
as a Boston correspondent. — Lr. Bruce B. 
Bredehoft, AO 3067617, Secretary, Box 
108, 626th AC & WRON, APO 701, Seattle, 
Wash.; M. Philip Bryden, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 3684 McTavish Street, Montreal 2, 
Quebec, Canada. 

’56-G 

Roger Mason Letts has taken a leave of 
absence from American Cyanamid's opera¬ 
tions analysis group to reappear on the 
Tech scene as a doctoral candidate in 
Chemical Engineering. His wife, Barbara 
(Wellesley’55), will teach in Cambridge. 
One of our Latin-American fellows, Raul 
Victor Pelaez has resettled in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, after serving with Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals as a roving salesman. 
Victor was the most dapper character in 
the Graduate House. David Spiro, who 
came to M.I.T. for a Ph.D. in Biology, to 
accompany a Harvard Medical School de¬ 
gree, has made his home in Lexington, 
Mass. Isaac Minkoff has taken up a posi¬ 
tion in Haifa, Israel. He is a metallurgist. 

Leonard Rodberg has exchanged Balti¬ 
more for Pleasant Hills, Calif., as a place 
of work and residence. Naval engineer. 
Lieutenant William Norris. Smoot, USN, 
has been sent to the aircraft carrier, USS 
Oriskany for duty. Laval Samson pursues 
civil engineering in Lachine, Canada. Two 
Course IV (architecture) graduates, Ralph 
Miller and John Schlossman, arc planning 
and constructing in Tulsa, Okla., and 
Highland Park, III., respectively. Bill Mer¬ 
cer, from the School of Industrial Manage¬ 


ment, is enjoying suburban living in Wel¬ 
lesley, Mass. — Best wishes for the holiday 
season. —Lr. (j.g.) Charles T. Freedman, 
Secretary, USN, Special Weapons, Division, 
USS Independence, FPO, New York, N.Y. 

’57 

Well, an apology is due from your sec¬ 
retaries to those of you who waited all 
summer for the November Review only to 
find neither hide nor hair of the Class of 
'57 in it; it won’t happen again. 

Virginia Herman is olf again across the 
seas. She left in August to teach science at 
the American Collegiate Institute for Girls 
at Izmur, Turkey, on a three-year appoint¬ 
ment. Virginia has spent two previous sum¬ 
mers in Europe and has taught at Sweet 
Briar College for the past two years. Word 
comes from the Phi Gamma Delta news¬ 
letter that Ricardo "Pancho” Gonzalez is 
in Germany these days. Juan Hermosilla, 
now a partner in the Alvarez Roesca To¬ 
ledo construction firm in Guatemala City, 
recently passed through Boston, where he 
represented Guatemala in the National 
Tennis Doubles at Longwood. This match 
was one of five at various points in the U.S. 

At the Harvard Business School down 
the river, master’s degrees were awarded 
to Bill Adam, Bob Piccus, Art Schultz and 
Ed Schuman. Tom Horth received an M.A. 
at Oberlin earlier in the year. Pres Durrill 
is in Baton Rouge working in polymer 
plastics at F.sso Research Labs. I.oring An¬ 
drews began work last June in the radar 
engineering department of Sperry Gyro¬ 
scope in Great Neck, Long Island. Stan 
Clark was promoted to first lieutenant at 
Aberdeen, Md., where he resides with his 
wife and two children. He has been work¬ 
ing there in the process development di¬ 
vision of the Army Chemical Center for 
a year and a half. The Alumni banquet 
at M.I.T. in June was attended by Mai 
Jones, Mary Roan and Ovadia Simha. At 
the Alumni Officers’ Conference in Septem¬ 
ber our Class was represented by Ed Rob¬ 
erts and your assistant secretary. 

Pierre Cathou and Renata Egone were 
married at the M.I.T. Chapel on June 21. 
Pierre will finish his work at the Harvard 
Business School this year while Reny con¬ 
tinues work on her doctorate in the Bi¬ 
ology Department at Tech. Larry, now a 
lieutenant in the Air Force, is stationed at 
Wright-Patterson, from where he tours the 
country to technically evaluate Air Force 
contract work. He reports that Brian 
O’Kane and Ed Hassolmann are also at 
Wright-Pat. Ushers at the wedding in¬ 
cluded Les Gimpelson, now a teaching as¬ 
sistant in the Electrical Engineering De¬ 
partment; Shui Ho, who, after receiving 
his master’s in Civil Engineering, is work¬ 
ing for Jackson and Moreland in Boston 
and whose wife Kean Yue, a chemistry staff 
member, was matron of honor; and your 
assistant secretary. Don and Marty (Kar- 
pati) Norman, chief participants of the first 
all-’57 wedding, were also in Cambridge to 
see their proteges. Don has been promoted 
to full instructor in the Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering at the University of 
Pennsylvania since receiving his master’s. 
However, by switching departments he 
will once again be an assistant instructor 


on his way to a doctorate in psychology. 
Marty is teaching organic chemistry and 
will receive her Ph.D. in two years. Lew 
and Evelyn Smith report that Lew is work¬ 
ing for General Radio in Concord. Mar¬ 
shall Schachtman and Mr. and Mrs. Chet 
Day (all up from Bell Telephone Labs for 
the day) and Jim Wenskus (now working 
for Stromberg-Carlson in Rochester, N.Y.) 
were also in attendance at the annual wed¬ 
ding and reunion of the Atkinson (East 
Campus) Jolly Boys. 

Also married on June 21 were Ed Rob¬ 
erts and Nancy Rosenthal in Brookline. 
After a wedding trip to Europe and Israel, 
Ed returned to Tech, where he is continu¬ 
ing studies toward his doctorate. On June 
27, Dick Smallwood was married to Mar¬ 
jorie Hopkins. Dick is now back at M.I.T. 
studying for his doctorate in Electrical En¬ 
gineering, after spending the summer with 
the Space Technology Laboratories in Los 
Angeles. — Alan M. May, Secretary, 530 
East 84th Street, New York 28, N.Y.; Mar¬ 
tin R. Forsberg, Assistant Secretary, 11 
Scottsfield Road., Allston 34, Mass. 

’59 

Some very interesting comments have 
recently been received from members of 
the Class of ’59. All have been of the same 
general nature and, I think, explain a 
recent bit of apathy on the part of class¬ 
mates to report their activities. Phil Beach 
summed it up pretty well when he said: 
“I am going to be pouring out money for 
two years of graduate school at M.I.T., so 
don’t hit me for funds yet!” Ah, that is 
the rub. Gentlemen (ladies, too), do not 
hesitate to write me because you fear that 
I will only use your address as a means of 
requesting funds. Evil men like Dick Samp¬ 
son and Larry Bisholf will have the honor 
of doing most of the soliciting. I promise 
to behave. Now, write!I 

Back to matters at hand. Additions to 
the mighty contingent attending grad 
school at our old stamping grounds are: 
Carl Barlow, Phil S. Beach, Hartley Hos¬ 
kins, A. H. Libbey, Harrison Morse, 
Stephen Spooner, and Michael Spring. 

Elsewhere: James Norris and Bill Smith 
will be at the University of California. 
Lloyd Howells is at the University of Chi¬ 
cago. Ernie Potter and wife are now at 
Columbia; old man Potter is actually try¬ 
ing to play intra-mural football. George 
Luedeke is attending Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Jim Schecher is at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland. Neil Divine will be 
working on a fellowship at the University 
of Michigan. Minnesota will see Jan 
Northby. 

Several more class members are at 
school in various parts of New York. 
Howard Fabry is at the state university in 
Syracuse. Sey Rubinstein is now at New 
York University; Rube went and got mar¬ 
ried this summer as did many members 
of our Class. Joe Wojtaszek is at the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester and Myer Kutz is at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Don Tyra is headed for Ohio State. Sev¬ 
eral more attending Penn are George 
Basch, Wayne Mock, and Joe Paulonis. 
Princeton has Bill Kossler and Howie 
Zabusky. Joe Canny and Eric Langford are 
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at Rutgers and Harold Klingele and 
Teruhisa Kuroda are both studying at Yale 
University. 

Going out to the Midwest we have John 
Schindler at Purdue, E. J. Ararein at 
Western Michigan University, Ian Irons 
at Western Reserve University, and Ken 
Kawano and Milt Rundle at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

In the West, Stanford will see Larry 
Boyd, A. J. Collias, Ed Getchell, Terry 
Gildea (Terry and Marilyn Miller were 
married this past September), Don Murray, 
and S. M. Samuels. 

Studying in Switzerland will be C. K. 
Zoltani and Coin Harper. Goin was 
married to Anne Yost in September. 


Many others in our Class were married 
and settled down to work over the past 
few months. Barry Altschul was married 
and is working for Douglas Aircraft in 
Santa Monica. Charlie Cushing and Judy 
Wall were married in September and will 
reside in Georgia where Cush works for 
General Electric. Bill Fitzgerald and 
Margaret Crowley were married and live 
in Stamford, Conn. Jim Brown married 
Dorothy Swanton and they are now living 
in Pasadena where Jim works for the 
Jet Propulsion Labs. The Pocatello Kid, 
Mike Hendricks, and Marilyn Nugent 
were married in June. (Sorry I missed the 
wedding, Mike.) Johnny McElroy and Dina 
Moonan had an October wedding and Mac 


will soon be heading south to pay tribute 
to Uncle Sam. Rich Simons was also mar¬ 
ried and he seems to have plans about 
working in Venezuela. How is it down 
there. Rich? Don Vaughan and Pat Hunt¬ 
ington were married last June, too. 

Statistics say many more of us were 
married these past few months, so how 
about letting everyone in on it. And if 
anyone has had a change in plans as re¬ 
ported, this, too, can be remedied easily. 

Season’s greetings to all. If anyone needs 
suggestions for his not to distant New 
Year's resolutions, I have a real good one: 
Write to Muh twice a year at a minimum!! 
Have lot's of happy ones. — Robert A. 
Muh, 8 Merrivale Road, Great Neck, N.Y. 


/ 


SPEAKING OF CHRISTMAS 

... there's still time to order: 


When M.I.T. was 
"Boston Tech" 


By Samuel C. Prescott '94 

Here, told in terms of the men who 
did it, is the story of the beginning 
and growth of the Institute on Boyl- 
ston Street to its embodiment in the 
great school on the Charles in Cam¬ 
bridge ... xvii-J-350 pp. with 14 pp. 
of illustrations. 



An M.I.T. CHAIR 

A fine adaptation of the traditional Corporation chair of 
President William Barton Rogers . . . Sturdily made of 
hard maple and finished in black with trim and seal in 
gold . . . Each chair is factory packed in its own heavy 
carton to insure safe transit. 

Price $27.50 shipped express collect from 
Gardner, Mass. 


Now reduced to $2.95 per copy postpaid— 
from original published price of $6.00. 


Orders will be filled by the: 

Alumni Association 
Room 1-290, M.l.T. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Further information concerning the Uhde Mercury Cell may be obtained from 


HOECHST-UHDE CORPORATION 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

8204 Empire State Bldg. 
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how Variac 

MOTOR SPEED CONTROLS 
HELP KEEP THE SKY IN PLACE 

The nation’s newest and most advanced planetarium at the Museum 
of Science in Boston provides visitors with the most realistic star show 
yet devised by man. Designed and developed by the Korkosz brothers 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, the projector is capable of reproducing 
9,600 first- to sixth-magnitude stars, each correct in brightness to one- 
tenth magnitude-.* Viewers see the stars just as they appear out-of-doors, 
even to their familiar twinkle. 


Photograph Courtesy the Museum of Science, Boston 


Type 1701-AK 

1/15 hp capacity, $85 


Type 1701-AKW 

basic model 1/15 hp capacity, $72 


G-R Variac Motor Speed Controls position the massive three-ton 
projector unerringly. In this way, the sky can be adjusted to appear as 
seen from any spot on earth and at any time of day. Variac Motor Speed 
Controls were picked for this application for a number of reasons: They 
allow the motor to deliver maximum torque at any speed. Effective fil¬ 
tering of ripple currents by the Control prevents torque pulsations in 
the motor’s output. High starting torque permits quick motor starts 
even under full load conditions. The Control uses no electronic tubes, 
insuring instant warmup and minimum maintenance. The motor can be 
stopped or reversed with one switch ... dynamic braking is standard on 
all controls above 1/15 hp. Good regulation plus the use of a Variac 
continuously-adjustable autotransformer in the control make for wide- 
range and smo-o-o-th speed variation. 

* Intensity controlled by Variac " continuously-adjustable autotransformers. 


Ten models are available for controlling d-c 
motors from a-c lines. Ratings range from 1/15 
hp to 3/4 hp. Choice of either cabinet model, or 
basic stripped-down design for use as original 
equipment by machinery manufacturers 


Motors available 

Quantity discounts apply 




Write for complete information 


NEW YORK, WOrth 4-2722 
Ridgefield, WHifney 3-3140 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


FIRST 

Broadcast Station 
Crystal Oscillator 


CHICAGO 

Oak Park 
Village 8-9400 


PHILADELPHIA 

Abingfon 
HAncock 4-7419 


WEST CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1922 


WASHINGTON. D C. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

Silver Spring Los Altos Los Angeles 

JUniper 5-1088 WHitediff 8-8233 HOIlywood 9-6201 


IN CANADA 

Toronto 

CHerry 6-2171 















